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PREFACE  TO   THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 


■•o*- 


The  First  Volome  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
now  presented  to  the  pablic,  was  compiled  by  his  dear 
friend  and  scholar  in  Indian  administration  and  states- 
manship. Sir  Herbert  Edwardes. 

Its  pages  contain  abmidant  evidence  of  the  early 
connection  between  the ,  two.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
me  to  add  that  Sir  Herbert's  best-remembered  title  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  was  gained  in  the 
three  months.  May — ^August,  1848,  when,  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men  at  his  disposal,  he  kept  in  check  the 
revolted  Sikhs  before  Mooltan.  At  that  time  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  absent  in  England.  When  he  returned 
to  his  post  Edwardes  became  one  of  the  most  trusted 
and  valued  members  of  his  administrative  corps  of 
assistants  in  the  Punjaub.  When  Sir  Henry  was 
moved  to  Rajpootana  in  1853  Edwardes  remained  in 
his  old  province.  He  again  earned  in  a  special  manner 
the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  for  his  demeanour  in  the 
outlying  station  of  Peshawur  during  the  mutiny  of 
1857.    In  1864  he  came  to  England  on  sick  leave. 


He  was  then  eutrnsted  by  the  Lawrence  family  with 

the  charge  of  preparing  a  memoir  of  his  deceased 

friend,  and  with  ample  materials   for   executing  it. 

Bat  he  left  it  unfiniBhed  at  his  death  in  December, 

1868.     All  which  he  had  completed  was,  however, 

BO  thoroughly   completed,  bo  accurately  worked  out 

even  to  the  moat  carefnl  copying  for  the  preBS,  that 

when,  after  his  death,  the  task  passed  to  myself,  I  4 

fonnd  next  to  nothing  left  for  me  to  do,  as  far  as 

this  Volume  is  concerned,  except  to  superintend  the 

printing. 

But  Sir  Herbert  was  cut  short  in  his  labours, 
tearing  Chapter  XII.,  which  contains  the  acconnt  of 
Sir  Henry's  Bojonm  as  resident  in  Nepaul,  unfinished. 
I  have  deemed  it  best,  though  at  the  risk  of  some 
apparent  abruptness  and  want  of  continuity,  to  let 
this  incomplete  chapter  serve  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
present  volnme,  and  begin  the  next  at  the  point  at 
which  I  took  up  the  work. 
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In  the  old  town  of  Colerainei  in  the  county  of  Deny, 
about  A.D.  1776,  a  mill-owner  died  and  left  six 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Alexander,  father 
of  the  Lawrence  brothers,  Henry  and  John,  known  to 
most  Englishmen. 

Nursed  within  blow  of  Atlantic  storms,  and  buffeted 
by  hardships  all  his  life,  the  lot  of  Alexander  Lawrence 
was  just  one  of  those  which  toughen  households,  and 
take  noble  yengeance  on  an  unkind  world  by  rearing 
great  sons  and  daughters. 

Adam,  John,  and  Richard  took  their  portions  on 
their  father's  death,  and  the  three  brothers  went  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  America,  where  all  trace  of  them 

i/L        was  soon  lost,  though  in  after-years  Alexander  tried 

h  1 
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hard  to  get  tidings  of  them,  [latl  even  had  a  project  to 
go  himself  and  carry  on  the  search. 

The  second  brother,  WiUiam,  entered  the  navy  as 
a  flnrgeon,  and  Alexander,  at  the  age  of  ten,  was  left 
at  home  in  the  care  of  two  elder  sisters,  who  put  him 
to  school  for  two  or  three  yeai-s,  and  then  took  him 
away,  withoat  apparently  knowing  what  to  do  next. 
Strong,  active,  daring,  and  impatient  of  sisterly 
government,  the  hoy  soon  took  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands,  and  went  oET  to  India.  His  eventful  and 
soldierly  career,  of  which  twenty-five  years  were  spent 
in  that  country,  is  sketched  out  by  himself  in  the 
rough  drafts  still  extant  of  two  memorials  which  ho  ^ 

addressed  to  "  His  Royal   Highness  Field   Marshal  \ 

Frederick  Doke  of  York,  Commander-in-Chief,"  and 
"  The  Hononrable  the  Conrt  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company."  These  docaments  show  that  "in 
the  year  1783,  being  then  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age,"  he  "  began  his  military  career  as  a  volunteer ' 
in  his  Majesty's    36th   Regiment,   then   serving    in  I 

India,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed,  in  general  « 

orders  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Sir  John  i 

Burgoyne,  an  ensign  in  the  lOlst  Regiment,  in  which  } 

capacity,   after   having    Kerved    through    a   long    and  | 

arduous  campaign   imdcr  the  lale  Colonel  FuUerton,  \ 

he  had  the  mortilication  "  to  ilud  the  commission  not 
confirmed  at  the  Horse  Guards,  from  it  not  having 

'  In  those  days,  youn^stera  without  cominlsaionB  were  dlloned  to  Bcrvc  lui  - 

volanleer  officer*  with  regiments  in  the  field,  till  thej  could  either  win  B  com- 
misrion  or  get  one  bv  porchase.  They  did  dntj  M  officers,  bat  drew  no  pay, 
and  lived  on  their  own  resourcea.  The  cnstom  is  abolished,  but  exceptional 
caws  have  o<:cn[Ted  in  recent  wars,  and  must  anaroidabl;  occnr  agaia  in  • 

cokiniee  or  dependeacies,  whererer  there  are  English  van  and  WngliiA  bojs  .  \ 

old  enongb  to  wield  a  aword  and  march  by  the  aide  of  their  relatixes  or  coud-  .  i 

tmnen.      In  the  present  instance  Alexander  Lawrenee  won  liii 
twice  orer,  bat  had  10  purchase  it  at  last 
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been  stated  in  the  recommendation  that  he  was  *' actu- 
ally serving  in  India."  Encouraged  by  senior  officers, 
however,  he  ''  bore  up  under  his  disappointment,  and 
continued  to  serve  with  the  army  in  the  field  ;  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  pleased,  in  consequence, 
again  to  recommend  him  home  for  a  commission  "  in 
the  36th  Begiment;  but  again  the  commission  was 
diverted  to  a  ^'  half-pay  officer  in  England/'  It  was 
now  **  too  late  to  adopt  any  other  profession,  and  the 
same  friends  continuing  to  interest  themselves  in 
his  welfare,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  leaving  the 
army,  he  determined  to  remain  with  it,  and  at 
length,  after  four  years,  during  which  he  was  almost 
constantly  in  the  field,  he  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  52nd  Begiment  hy  purchase^  and  in  the 
year  1788  was  promoted  to  a  Ueutenancy  in  the 
77th  Regiment." 

In  1791-2  he  served  in  Lord  ComwalUs's  cam- 
paigns against  Tippoo  Sultan ;  lost  his  baggage  in  the 
retreat  from  Seringapatam,  and  by  lying  on  the  wet 
ground  at  night,  laid  the  foundation  of  fevers  which, 
in  the  end,  ruined  his  constitution. 

**  In  1795  he  served  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Cochin,  under  Colonel  Petrie : "  **  in  1796,  in  the 
successful  expedition  under  General  Stuart,  against 
Colombo : "  and  '^  in  the  following  year  he  was 
employed  in  a  very  long,  severe,  and  harassing 
service  in  the  Cotiote  country  under  Colonels  Dow 
and  Dunlop." 

Modestly  as  he  alludes  to  this  last  service  in  his 
own  memorial,  he  appears  to  have  personally  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  way  that  now-a-days  would  have 
won  the  Victoria  Cross,  for  in  an  extract  of  "  77th 
Detachment    Orders,"    dated    '^  Camp    Cotiangunj, 
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Saturday,  l3Ui  May  1797,"  wliicli  is  among  Lis 
papers,  Major  Macquarie,  who  coramandcd  tlie  forci>, 
after  giving  his  warmest  aad  best  thanks  to  all  ranks 
"  for  the  galhintrj,  steadiness,  zeal,  and  obedience  to 
orders,  and  tlie  spirit  to  overcome  all  difBcnlties  and 
hardships  in  such  an  arduous  warfare  as  they  have 
lately  been  employed  upon,"  "begs  that  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  in  particular,  who  commanded  the  party 
that  drove  and  dislodged  a  considerable  body  of  the 
enemy  from  a  house  close  to  the  ford  of  Canote  River, 
in  the  action  of  yesterday  morning,  with  such  con- 
spicnons  intrepidity,  coolness,  and  gallantry,  will  bo 
pleased  to  accept  his  wannest  thanks  and  commenda- 
tions. He  also  begs  leave  to  assure  him  that  he 
has  not  failed  to  report  his  spirited  conduct,  and 
wiUingnesa  to  execute  his  orders,  both  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dunlop,  commanding  the  right  wing, 
and  to  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Dow,  commanding  the 
army." 

On  the  Cth  March  1799,  he  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  the  77th  Regiment  in  the  action  of  Sedaseer, 
"between  the  Bombay  army,  commanded  by  General 
James  Stewart,  and  that  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  commanded 
by  himself  in  person,"  of  which  ho  simply  but  signifi- 
cantly says  that  "his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was 
approved  of." 

In  the  same  year  he  "commanded  the  Grenadier 
company  (of77lli  Regiment)  the  whole  of  the  (second) 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  the  captain  being  left  sick  at 
the  top  of  the  Ghaut ;  "  in  the  course  of  which  siege 
he  twice  distinguished  himself;  once  on  the  night  of 
the  2'2nd  April,  when  two  companies  of  the  77th,  under 
his  command,  repulsed  with  great  loss  a  sortie  of 
the  enemy ;  and  still  more  conspicuously  on  the  4th 
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May,  wheu  he  was  ''  the  only  survivor  of  four '  lieuten- 
ants, who,  at  their  own  request,  were  appointed  to 
cover  the  Forlorn  Hope  at  the  memorable  assault  of 
that  fortress ;  on  which  occasion  he  received  two 
severe  wounds,  one  by  a  ball  in  his  left  arm,  which  is 
still  lodged  there,  and  the  other  in  his  right  hand, 
which  carried  oS  one  finger  and  shattered  another  into 
several  pieces."  The  first  ball  hit  him  just  as  his 
party  reached  the  top  of  the  glacis,  where  they  found 
that  the  storming-party  (Sergeant  Graham's)  **  had 
formed,  and  commenced  a  fire,''  instead  of  rushing 
in.  Lawrence,  wounded  as  he  was,  ^*  ran  from  right 
to  left"  (of  the  rear-rank  of  the  Forlorn  Hope), 
**  hurrahing  to  them  to  move  on ;  "  but  at  last  was 
obUged  to  run  through  the  files  to  the  front,  caUing 
out,  **  Now  is  the  time  for  the  breach !  "  This  had  the 
desired  effect.  At  the  foot  of  the  breach  he  received 
the  second  ball,  but  even  then  '^  did  not  give  it  up  till 
he  saw  the  few  remainmg  men  gain  the  breach  ;  then 
fainting  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  removed  to  a 
less  exposed  place." 

This  **  removal  to  a  less  exposed  place  "  is  worth 
teUing  in  less  official  language,  as  he  used  in  after 
years  to  tell  it  to  his  children.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
was  left  scarcely  sensible  on  the  breach  under  the 
burning  mid-day  sun  of  May,  and  his  Ufe  was  only 
saved  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  77tb,  who,  strolling 
over  the  spot  after  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  recognized 


*  Amongst  the  family  papers  ia  a  letter  from  (General  Lord  Harris,  dated 
''fielmoDC,  Fevenham,  Not.  9th,  1808,"  to  Captain  Lawrence,  in  which  t.  e 
general  recalls  all  their  names.  **l  pcrfectlj  nscollect  yon  at  Bombay,  in 
1788,  a  lieutenant,  and  mnch  esteemed  as  an  officer ;  bnt  your  volnnteeriug  the 
Furkrn  Hope,  at  Seringapatam,  with  those  gallant  follows.  Hill,  Faulkner,  and 
Lawler,  who  fell  on  that  glorious  day,  will  oyer  be  remeuibeied  by  mo  with 
gmtitnde."— ^0e  also  Life  0/T.ord  Harrit,  page  333. 
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the  Cacings  of  his  own  corps  on  what  lio  supposed  to 
be  a  dead  o£Bcer.  Stopping  and  turning  the  body 
over,  he  muttered  to  liimself,  "  One  of  ours  !  "  then, 
seeing  who  it  was,  and  that  the  licuteuaut  waa  not 
dead  jet,  the  soldier  raised  him  uith  a  violent  effort 
(Lawrence  was  six  feet  two,  and  stout  in  proportion) 
and  staggered  off  with  his  burden  to  the  camp,  swear- 
ing as  he  toiled  along  that  "  he  would  not  do  as 
.much  for  any  other  man  of  them !  " 

Before  be  liad  recovered  from  the  wounds  got  at 
Seringapatam,  Alexander  Lawrence  was  obliged  (by  the 
paucity  of  ofBccrs  with  his  corps)  to  take  the  field 
again;  and  in  August  1799,  joined  in  the  siege  and 
assault  of  the  rock  fortress  of  Jomalabad,  in  South 
Canara.  From  tbeuce  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
proceed  in  open  boats  along  the  Malabar  coast  to 
Cochin.  The  equinoctial  gales  came  on  while  they  were 
at  sea,  and  after  suffering  great  hardships  they  were 
wrecked  near  Cannonore.  Lawrence  in  his  memorial 
says  he  did  "  not  leave  the  beach  until  he  saw  every  man 
safe  on  shore,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  by  his  exertions  his  men  were  saved,  though  by 
it  be  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  many  months." 

In  May  1800,  he  was  promoted  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chi(if  in  ludia  (Sir  Alured  Clarke)  to  a 
Captain-Lieutenancy  in  the  19th  Foot  ;  and  the 
Adjutant- General,  Colonel  Walter  Cliffe,  in  communi- 
cating this  agreeable  news,  said  he  was  "  further 
directed  to  add  that  the  General  has  much  satisfaction 
in  thus  testifying  to  you  the  sense  he  entertains  of  your 
distinguished  gallantry  and  merit  during  the  siege,  and 
on  the  memorable  assanit  of  the  capital  of  Mysore." 

It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  if  Lieutenant  Lawrence 
could  have  won  a  "  Cross  "  at  the  fords  of  the  Canote 
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on  the  12th  May  1797,  he  would  have  added  more 
than  one  *^  clasp  "  to  it  in  1799,  below  and  on  the 
walls  of  Seringapatam ;  but  it  was  something  for  an 
unfriended  subaltern  to  win  his  *^  company  "  in  the 
front  of  two  such  armies,  with  David  Baird  and  Arthur 
Wellesley  looking  on. 

The  19th  Foot  was  in  Ceylon,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  wreck 
**  he  joined  that  regiment,  and  remained  with  it  until 
the  year  1808,  when,  from  repeated  attacks  of  the  liver, 
and  rheumatic  fever,  brought  on  by  hard  service  on  the 
continent  of  India,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  as 
the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life."  Arriving  in 
England,  a  regimental  captain  after  twenty-five  years' 
hard  service,  maimed  m  limb,  broken  in  health,  and 
disappointed  in  hope,  he  found  that  he  had  just  been 
superseded  in  the  majority  of  his  own  regiment ! 
Happily  his  old  Colonel  was  in  England,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  army,  who  promoted  him  in  1809 
to  the  next  majority  in  the  19th  Foot,  and  ordered 
him  to  Yorkshire  to  enlist  recruits.  Three  years  later 
his  Royal  Highness,  **  convinced  of  the  ample  manner 
in  which  this  promotion  has  been  earned  by  long  and 
faithful  services,"  appointed  Major  Lawrence  to  the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the  4th  Garrison  Battalion  at 
Guernsey;  whence,  in  1815,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Ostend,  and  Colonel  Lawrence  commanded  the 
garrison  there,  consisting  of  four  regiments  and 
artillery,  throughout  the  Waterloo  campaign.' 

'  The  stormer  of  Seringapatam  chafed  at  being  cooped  np  in  this  poet, 
and  appealed  to  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  for  **  auld  lang  sjne,"  to  let  him 
come  to  the  front  with  a  bodj  of  picked  men  from  his  garrison.  The  **  Iron 
Duke  "  replied  that  he  remembered  him  well,  and  believed  he  was  too  good  a 
soldier  to  wish  for  any  other  post  than  the  one  which  was  given  to  him  J 
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This  was  tiis  last  service  :  for  on  the  way  back  with 
his  regiment  to  Ireland,  in  a  dreadful  gale  off  Torbay, 
on  6th  Jannary  1816,  an  abscess  bmat  in  bis  liver, 
and  it  was  thought  he  could  not  survive  the  night. 
His  naturally  hardy  constitution,  however,  still  bore 
him  op,  and  with  great  difficulty  the  ship  stood  in  for 
Dartmouth,  and  put  him  on  shore.  Tlie  surgeon  bitd 
prepared  everything  for  carrying  the  sick  man  to  the 
ship's  side,  but  it  is  still  remembered  how  he  refused 
to  be  carried,  gathered  his  cloak  around  him,  bade  his 
wife  "Catherine,  stand  aside!"  and  grasping  liis 
favourite  stick  "Sweet-lipa"  in  his  band,  marched 
firmly  to  the  boat.  At  Dartmouth  he  lay  for  a  whole 
month  at  an  inn.  The  doctor  despaired  of  bis 
recoveiy.  "He  had"  (as  he  says  in  one  of  his 
memorials)  "  served  his  King  and  country  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal  for  thirty-five  years,*  and  with  many  a 
hard  struggle  had  reached  that  rank  which  might  have 
been  of  service  to  his  Rons."  All  this  must  now  be 
sacrificed.  He  could  "  safely  say  that  he  never  made 
a  gniDea  by  the  service,"  and  if  he  died  the  value  of 
his  commission  would  be  lost  to  his  wife  and  children. 
So  he  sold  oat  for  their  sakes,  dragged  slowly  through 
a  long  sickness  into  a  shattered  convalescence,  and 
fonnd  himself,  after  a  Ufe  given  to  his  country,  with 
3,500/.  (the  price  of  his  commission),  and  a  pension 
from  the  Crown  of  lOOi.  a  year  for  his  wounds,  which, 
with  some  bittemeas  and  much  truth  he  said,  "  would 
do  little  more  than  pay  his  doctors."  He  had  made 
sure,  under  the  rules  of  the  King's  service,  of  getting  a 
pension  of  300^.  a  year,  and  his  disappointment  was 


*  Query,  Tliirty-thn*  ?— H,  B.  E. 
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His  old  Generali  Lord  Harris,  interceded  for  him 
at  the  War  Office,  but  the  secretary  courteously 
regretted  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  advise 
the  Prince  Regent  to  do  more  for  an  officer  to  whose 
merit  Lord  Harris  had  borne  so  high  a  testimony/ 

Bethinking  himself  next  of  the  East  Lidia  Com- 
pany, in  whose  battles,  though  not  in  whose  service, 
his  blood  had  been  so  often  shed.  Colonel  Lawrence 
memorialized  the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  with  that 
liberality  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  their  rule,  at 
once  voted  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  guineas,  and  a 
pension  of  802.  a  year  for  life,  which  in  1820  they 
increased  to  1302.  a  year,  to  ''mark  their  sense  of  his 
merits." 

One  of  the  Directors  (Mr.  Hudleston),  in  ap- 
prising him  of  this  new  vote,  says,  ''  There  was  not  a 
dissenting  voice  in  either  the  Committee  or  the  Court 
.  .  •  there  were  only  cheers  and  echoes;  indeed  I 
wish  the  matter  (the  amount)  had  been  equal  to  the 
fnannif. 

Two  years  later,  oppressed  by  the  wants  of  a  large 
family  and  his  own  broken  health.  Colonel  Lawrence 
made  one  more  appeal  to  the  War  Office  for  the  full 
amount  of  pension  to  which  he  considered  himself 
entitled;  and  in  reply  he  was  informed  ''that  his 
Majesty  has  been  generously  pleased  to  order  that 
from  Uie  25th  December  last  your  pension  shall  be 


*  This  War  Office  letter,  dated  December  17th,  1816,  is  signed  "  Palmer- 
•toQ  ;**  and  it  is  not  tlie  least  remarkable  of  the  incidents  in  that  statesman's 
life,  that  after  refusing  an  increase  of  a  few  pounds  a  year  to  the  pension  of 
the  father,  he  should,  fortj-one  jears  afterwards,  as  Premier  of  England,  name 
one  son  (Henry)  Provisional  Governor-General  of  India,  in  case  of  Lord 
Ganning's  death,  during  the  crisis  of  1867  ;  and  six  years  later  still,  on  the 
sadden  death  of  Lord  Elgin,  send  out  another  son  (John)  as  Go^Trnor-General 
and  Viceroy. 
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increased  to  220/.  per  aniiura,  being,  with  the  pension 
alloiced  you  by  the  East  India  Company,  the  rate 
assigned  to  the  rank  you  hold."  So  that  the  War 
OflSce  debited  the  old  soldier  with  the  grateful  libe- 
rahty  of  the  India  House  ! 

Towarda  the  close  of  his  life  Colonel  Lawrence 
had  the  titular  governorship  of  Upnor  Castlo  (on  the 
Medway  in  Kent)  conferred  upon  him.  It  was  a 
sinecure  reaerved  for  old  and  meritorious  officcra,  and, 
adding  150i.  a  year  to  his  small  means,  was  a  great 
boon,  though  it  came  late. 

The  whole  military  career  of  Colonel  Lawrence 
has  been  thus  brought  together  unbroken  by  domestic 
details,  because  it  is  the  story,  the  example,  and  the 
experience  of  the  world,  that  was  ever  before  his  boys, 
and  planted  in  their  minds  the  hardy  germ  of  new 
careers,  which  haply  have  struck  deeper  roots,  got 
nearer  to  the  sun,  and  Sung  wider  shadows  on  the 
earth.  One  of  his  sons,  in  after  years,  looking  back 
upon  these  things,  speaks  thus  of  his  influence  :  "  I 
should  say  that  on  the  whole  we  derived  most  of  our 
metal  from  onr  father.  Both  my  £ather  and  mother 
possessed  much  character.  She  bad  great  adminis- 
trative qualities.  She  kept  the  family  together,  and 
broaght  as  all  up  on  very  slender  means.  She  kept 
the  purse  and  managed  all  domestic  matters.  My 
father  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  had  left 
home  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  had  to  struggle 
with  the  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  But 
he  possessed  great  natural  powers ;  ever  foremost  in 
the  field,  and  somewhat  restless  in  times  of  peace. 
He  was  a  fine,  stout,  soldier-like -looking  fellow,  a 
capital  rider,  a  good  sportsman,  and  an  excellent 
mnoer.    I  have  heard  old  military  men,  when  I  was 
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a  boy,  8ay  that  he  was  one  of  the  hardiest  and  best 
officers  they  ever  met,  and  that  he  only  wanted  the 
opportunity  which  rank  gives  to  have  done  great  things. 
•  •  •  I  fancy  he  was  rather  headstrong  and  way- 
ward, and  though  much  liked  by  his  equals  and 
inferiors,  not  disposed  to  submit  readily  to  imbecility 
and  incompetence  in  high  places.  When  I  was 
coming  out  to  India,  my  poor  old  mother  made  me 
a  speech  somewhat  to  the  following  effect :  '  I  know 
you  don't  like  advice,  so  I  will  not  give  you  much. 
But  pray  recollect  two  things.  Don't  many  a  woman 
who  had  not  a  good  mother ;  and  don't  be  too  ready 
to  speak  your  mind.  It  was  the  rock  on  which  your 
father  ship¥nrecked  his  prospects.'  " 

The  ^^  mother"  who  thus  enjoined  her  son  to 
choose  his  wife  out  of  a  religious  home  was  Letitia 
Catherine  Enox,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  G.  Enox, 
of  the  county  Donegal,  and  collaterally  descended, 
as  she  loved  to  tell,  from  John  Knox  the  Reformer,^ 
of  whose  strong.  God-fearing  character  she  inherited 
no  small  share.  She  married  Alexander  La¥nrence, 
when  he  was  but  a  lieutenant,  on  6th  May  1798, 
and  no  wife  ever  shared  a  soldier's  fortunes  from 
youth  to  age  with  more  devotion.  On  the  back 
of  two  pictures  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  of  the  old 
family  Bible,  it  is  recorded  that  they  had  twelve 
children — George  Tomkins,^  Letitia  Catherine,  Alex- 

*  The  familj  estate  of  Rathmallen  on  the  western  shore  of  Loogh  Swillj, 
which  was  sold  bj  Colonel  Andrew  Knox,  of  Prechen,  to  the  Batt  faniilj, 
descended  to  the  Knozes  from  Bishop  Andrew  Knox,  who  was  originally 
^  Bishop  of  the  Isles ''  in  his  native  coontiy  of  Scotland,  bnt  was  translated  to 
Raphoe,  in  Ireland,  28di  Jane  1611  (or  1622  ?),  and  died  1632.  This  Bishop 
Andrew  Knox  was  nndoabtedlj  of  the  great  Ueformcr's  familj — probably  his 
great-nephew. 

f  Died  in  his  third  year  in  Ceylon,  on  the  day  that  his  sister  Letitia  was 
bom.    The  shock  endangered  the  mother's  life. 
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ander  William,  George  St.  Patrick,  Henry  Mont- 
gomery, Honoria  Angelina,  Jamea  Knox,*  Joliu  Laird 
Mair,  Mary  Ann  Amelia,  Cliarlotte  Frances,  Marcia 
Eliza,  and  Richard  Charles — of  wbona  six  were  born 
on  Indian  soil  and  the  rest  in  England. 

Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence,  into  whose  noble 
life  it  is  now  ours  to  look,  was  bom  at  Matura,  in 
Ceylon,  on  the  28th  Juno  1806.  Matura  is  celebrated 
for  its  diamonds,  and  a  lady  at  Galle  one  day  asked 
Mrs.  Lawrence  if  she  had  brought  any  with  her. 
"Yes,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  pride  above  jewels, 
and  called  in  the  nurse  with  Henry,  "  There's  «ii/ 
Matura  diamond ! " 

He  was  two  years  old  when  he  came  home  with  his 
father  and  mother  to  England,  and  the  very  earhcst 
traits  remembered  of  biin  are  the  same  simplicity, 
trnthfdhiesB,  self-denial,  and  thoughtfulness  for  others 
which  went  with  him  through  life.  Here  are  two. 
Norse  Margaret  (who  was  a  prodigious  fa-vourite) 
now  and  then  ventured,  against  all  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  to  turn  the  children's  tea  into  a 
feast  with  the  magic  spell  of  jam.  Henry  alone  used 
to  refuse  it,  because  "  mamma  said  we  were  to  have 
bread  and  milk."  In  1812,  when  the  family  went 
to  Guernsey,  Letitia,  the  eldest  girl,  was  left  at  school  at 
Southampton,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  —  Mant,  D.D. 
(father  of  Richard  Mant  the  editor  of  the  Bible). 
This  separation  was  a  terrible  grief  to  both  her  and 
her  brothers ;  and  at  Henry's  suggestion  the  boys 
saved  op  all  the  Spanish  pieces  and  crooked  sixpences 
that  were  given  them  in  Guernsey,  and  sent  them  in  . 
a  bag  to  Letitia. 
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Here  wc  got  another  glimpse  of  the  Colonel  among 
his  children.  He  could  ill  afford  the  100/.  a  year  to 
place  Letitia  at  school ;  but  he  said  he  did  it  for  her 
good,  and  ^^  to  keep  her  from  Gaemsey  early  marriages." 
She  coold  not  bear  it,  however,  and  was  so  unhappy, 
that  the  doctor  advised  her  being  sent  home.  Every 
morning  found  her  pillow  wet  through  with  tears. 
The  Hants  were  most  kind  to  her,  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  She  wrote  to  her  brothers  and  parents ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  her  father  should  come  and  see  her 
as  soon  as  he  could.  War  was  then  raging,  and  there 
was  great  danger  of  being  intercepted  by  privateers. 
At  last  the  Colonel  got  across  and  came.  Letitia 
was  summoned.  Sea-captains,  rough,  kindly  men, 
had  been  sent  often  before  to  take  a  look  at  her  and 
report.  She  thought  this  was  another^  and  went 
timidly  into  the  room.  Her  father's  figure  stood 
at  the  window  looking  out.  He  had  not  heard  her 
enter,  but  felt  her  arms  round  his  neck,  turned  round 
and  burst  into  tears — that  stormer  of  Seringapatam. 
To  soothe  Letitia,  who  now  cried  dreadfully,  he  took 
her  and  the  daughters  of  two  brother  officers  to  the 
play  (Speed  the  Plough) .  He  then  promised  to  come 
again  next  day,  but  did  not.  From  London  he  right 
valiantly  wrote  to  say  he  could  not  trust  himself  with 
another  sight  of  her,  as  he  could  not  take  her  away 
altogether ;  but  sent  her,  as  consolation,  a  5/.  note. 
Letitia  tore  it  into  fragments ;  declared  she  had  been 
deceived ;  and  was  walked  off  to  bed  by  Miss  Mant 
in  great  disgrace. 

School-days  soon  came.  In  1813,  Alexander, 
George,  and  Henry  were  all  three  sent  together  from 
Guernsey  to  Foyle  College  at  Deny,  of  which  their 
uncle,  the  Rev.  James  Enox,  was  head  master.     He 
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was  a  Tery  good  man ;  but  it  does  not  Beeni  to  liavc 
been  a  verj-  good  school ;  at  least  not  for  these 
nephews.  Perhaps  there  were  too  man;  boys,  and 
too  few  to  look  after  them.  This  is  sure,  that  tlie 
yooDg  Lawrences  leamt  Httle,  thougli  they  staj'ed 
there  all  the  year  round.  One  of  his  schoolfelloWB 
recollects  that  Henry's  intellectual  attainments  then 
gave  little  promise  of  his  future ;  that  in  general  he 
was  quiet  and  thoughtful ;  given  to  reyerie  and  caring 
httle  for  the  sport  of  the  other  boys,  unless  it  were 
a  drama  improvised  to  wile  away  the  dreariness  of 
holidays  at  school,  and  then  he  would  fling  himself 
into  it  heart  and  soul,  and  be  the  hero  of  the  piece. 

The  "  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition  " 
is  the  trait  by  which  this  schoolfellow  best  remembers 
him ;  but  there  is  one  anecdote  of  the  same  days  at 
Foyle  treasured  up  by  his  eldest  sister,  which  reveals 
the  moral  strength  which  lay  beneath.  The  boys 
had  been  brealdng  windows  (their  "  custom  always  in 
the  afternoon"),  and  Henry  Lawrence  had  not  joined. 
At  last  they  enticed  him  to  aim  at  a  mark  upon  the 
wall,  missing  which  (as  the  young  rogues  expected) 
he  smashed  a  pane  of  glass.  Without  a  remark,  and 
doubtless  amidst  touts  of  laughter,  he  left  the  play- 
ground, kno('k<'d  iit  the  fiwful  "library"  door,  and 
presenting  himself  before  his  uncle,  said,  "  I  have  come 
to  say,  sir,  that  I  have  broken  a  window  !  "  His  sister 
adds,  "I  cannot  recall  his  ever  telling  an  untruth." 
Reader,  of  how  many  of  us  could  the  same  be  said, 
even  by  a  dear  sister  ? 

Colonel  Lawrence's  hard  experiences  had  made 
him  in  very  bitterness  resolve  that  none  of  his  boys 
should  enter  the  service  in  which  he  had  himself 
fought  so  long,  so  zealously,  and  so  thanklessly.-     He 
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would  put  them  all,  if  he  could,  into  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  That  he  was,  in  the  end,  able 
to  do  so,  was  due  to  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
good  men  who  had  brought  their  knowledge  of 
India  into  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  reserved 
their  patronage  for  those  who  really  needed  and 
deserved  it. 

Mr.  John  Hudleston  had  been  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  he  rose  to 
be  Member  of  Council.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  great  missionary,  Swartz ;  and  for  many  years 
they  lived  in  the  same  house.  When  Mr.  Hudleston 
left  India  he  pressed  Swartz  to  come  with  him  and 
share  his  fireside ;  but  Swartz  said  he  could  not  leave 
his  flock,  or  the  young  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  who  had  been 
bequeathed  to  his  guardianship  by  the  former  King. 
At  home  Mr.  Hudleston  became  both  a  Director  and 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  ameliora- 
tion in  the  government  of  India.  In  particular,  he 
laboured  for  the  abolition  of  Suttee^  and  was  to  that 
question  much  what  Wilberforce  was  to  the  abolition 
of  Slavery.  When  Swartz  died  the  Tanjore  Rajah 
erected  a  monument  (by  Flaxman)  to  his  memory,  in 
the  Mission  Church  at  Tanjore ;  and  it  was  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hudleston  that  the  East 
India  Company  erected  a  similar  monument  in  the 
Fort  Church,  at  Madras,  ^^  to  excite  in  others''  (as 
they  expressly  said)  *'  an  emulation  of  his  great 
example."  Mr.  Hudleston 's  wife  had  been  a  cousin 
and  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  which  drew  the 
two  famiUes  together  when  the  Lawrences  came 
home  from  Ceylon ;  and  the  sons  of  the  ill-requited 
veteran  of  Seringapatam  were  just  such  a  flock  as  the 
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good  Director  delighted  to  help.  One  by  one  ho 
gave  oppoiutments  to  them  all.  When  Alexaudor, 
the  eldest  boy,  was  thus  nominated  to  the  Military 
College  at  Addiscombe,  in  1818,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  weut  oyer  to  Ireland,  and  brought  him 
away  from  his  uncle's  school  at  Derry.  This  was  the 
first  Beparation  of  the  three  elder  brothers. 

George  and  Henry  remained  another  year  at  Foylo 
College,  and,  helping  each  other  in  that  miniature 
world,  became  knit  together  lovingly  for  Ufe. 

In  Jnly  1819,  they,  too,  left  Derry,  and  travelled 
by  themselves  to  their  parents'  home  at  Clifton, 
which,  in  those  days,  was  regarded  as  a  great  feat ; 
and  what  still  more  marks  the  changes  of  the  times, 
their  ancle  Knox,  in  reporting  their  departore,  and 
"handing  them  over  with  solid  and  serions  satisfac- 
tion as  youtliB  of  most  blameless  character,  and  of 
good  sense  and  condnct,"  after  promising  to  send 
"a  statement  of  account"  in  a  few  days,  adds  the 
following  request,  as  though  he  were  writing  to  some 
far-oflF  foreign  land :  "  In  the  meantime  you  will 
have  no  objection  to  give  my  dear  sister  Angel  what- 
ever money  she  may  require.  The  coarse  of  exchange 
is  so  greatly  against  us  that  I  am  unwilling  to  purchase 
an  English  bill,  by  which  sho  must  be  a  loser!  " 

This  "dear  aiater  Aiigel  "  had  been  living  with 
the  Lawrences  since  they  came  from  Ceylon,  and  will 
find  an  affectionate  place  in  these  pages  as  the  "  Aunt 
Angel  "  of  the  next  generation.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  sweet  character,  worthy  of  her  name. 
Her  own  spirit  had  been  early  purified  in  the  furnace 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  now  she  Uved  to  minister  to 
others. 

"  Tell  us  the  storv  !  "     Well,  it  is  a  common  one 
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enough  in  English  homes ;  but  there  is  always  good 
in  a  true  story  of  human  life.  When  Angel  Enox 
was  a  girl  she  had  an  aunt  who  lived  in  a  large  house 
in  a  lonely  part  of  Ireland.  Never  mind  her  name. 
When  she  had  visitors  she  used  to  send  for  Angel, 
for  she  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  so  was  everybody 
else.  So  Angel  was  often  at  her  aunt's  for  weeks 
and  months  together.  This  aunt  had  sons,  who,  of 
course,  were  Angel's  cousins.  The  eldest,  though 
heir  to  some  property,  would  be  a  sailor.  From  time 
to  time  he  used  to  come  home,  and  he  and  Angel 
often  met ;  and  they  loved  each  other.  At  last,  after  . 
one  of  these  visits  to  his  home,  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  told  her  how  his  love  for  cousin  Angel  had 
grown  upon  him ;  how  he  desired  to  make  her  his 
wife ;  and  hoped  that  his  mother  would  approve  his 
choice.  His  mother  sent  for  Angel,  and  asked  if  she 
knew  anything  of  this  ?  Angel  said  she  knew  it 
well,  though  neither  had  ever  spoken  of  it  to  the 
other. 

The  mother  was  kind  but  sti£f.  She  *^  did  not 
approve  of  cousins  marrying,"  &c.,  *^  and  hoped  they 
would  get  over  it." 

After  a  while  the  young  commander  came  home 
again,  and  Angel  was  there  as  usual.  They  had  not 
**  got  over  it  "  at  all. 

One  day  the  mother  spoke  to  Angel,  and  hoped  it 
had  all  passed  away.  Angel  said  they  both  felt  as 
certain  of  each  other's  love  as  ever ;  but  if  it  had  not 
her  consent  it  would  be  better  for  Angel  to  go  home, 
as  she  could  not  Uve  in  the  house  with  her  cousin, 
under  those  circumstances.  Divining  what  had  hap- 
pened, the  son  suddenly  left  his  mother's  house,  and 

the   servant,  who   brought  back  his  horse,  brought 
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back  a  letter  for  Angel,  and  delivered  it  to  her  in  the 
presence  of  her  aunt.  Angel  read  it,  and  pnt  it  into 
her  pocket.  Her  aunt  asked  if  it  were  from  her  Bon  ? 
She  said  it  was,  but  did  not  offer  to  show  it ;  nor  did 
her  aunt  ask  for  it. 

Angel  escaped  to  her  own  room  ;  could  not  appoitr 
at  dinner,  and  went  to  bed,  Bick  at  heart.  In  the 
night  her  annt  entered  her  room,  and  thinking  Angel 
asleep,  went  to  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  took  out  her 
letter,  read  it,  put  it  back,  and  went  away.  Angel 
felt  she  conld  not  speak  ;  it  was  easier  to  he  still  and 
endure ;  bat  early  In  the  moruiog  she  wrote  a  note 
to  her  aunt,  and  asked  if  she  might  have  the  carriage 
for  the  last  time,  to  go  home  ;  adding,  "You  know 
what  he  says,  bat  it  requires  hoth  to  be  agreed :  and 
I  will  never  marry  into  a  family  where  I  am  not 
desired."  She  went  home  and  told  no  one.  Her 
father  never  knew  it. 

Years  afterwards,  when  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
came  home  £rom  Ceylon,  where  she  had  seen  her 
coaain  with  his  ship,  and  mentioned  his  name.  Angel 
burst  into  tears,  and  then  told  the  story  of  her  youth. 
The  cousins  never  met  again.  He  never  came  homo  ; 
and,  at  last,  died  at  sen. 

Hereafter,  wIilmi  we  listen  to  Henry  Lawrence 
telling  stories  to  his  eldest  boy,  and  setting  before 
iiini  the  living  example  of  "  Aunt  Angel,"  we  shall, 
perhaps,  fancy  that  it  was  fur  gentle  finger  which  first 
struck  the  key-note  of  charity  in  his  heart.  She  spent, 
at  intervals,  about  seven  years  in  the  Lawrence  home. 
Her  room  was  ever  the  happy  resort  of  all  the  children, 
and  latterly  they  came  more  and  more  under  her 
infiuence,  as  their  father's  faihng  health  absorbed 
more  of  their  mother's  care.     Mrs.  Lawrence  often 
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told  them  that  it  was  ''a  blessing"  to  them  to  have 
Aunt  Angel  living  with  them,  and  that  some  day  they 
would  understand  it ;  but  on  none  of  them  does  she 
seem  to  have  made  the  abiding  impression  that  she 
did  on  Henry.  It  happened  yery  fortunately  that 
during  four  of  the  six  years  that  he  was  at  school  at 
Derry  with  his  Uncle  Enox,  Aunt  Angel  was  there  too 
(her  brother  James's  house  being  her  home),  so  that 
her  influence  over  him  was  sustained  just  when  it  was 
most  wanted  and  would  ordinarily  have  been  lost.  If, 
then,  Henry  Lawrence  got  Uttle  learning  in  Foyle 
College,  he  got  Aunt  Angel's  teachings  well  by  heiurt, 
and  remembered  them  gratefully  through  life. 

One  custom,  too,  there  was  in  the  college  itself 
which  may  have  had  its  share  in  eliciting  that  recollec- 
tion of  the  ever-present  poor,  and  that  active  desire  to 
minister  to  them,  which  became  so  strong  a  habit  of 
his  mind.  There  were  no  poor-rates  then  in  Ireland, 
so  that  reUef  was  dependent  on  private  charity,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enox  were  in  the  habit  of  distributing 
what  was  left  from  the  college  table  among  the  poor  of 
Derry,  who  collected  at  the  lodge  to  receive  it.  The 
assistants  of  the  great  and  good  man  who,  in  after 
days,  amid  the  cares  of  high  office,  and  pomps  and 
vanities  of  a  native  court,  never  forgot  the  poor,  and 
was  so  fond  of  collecting  on  Sunday  mornings  under 
the  shade  of  his  verandah  crowds  of  halt,  blind,  and 
leprous,  and,  undismayed  by  the  army  of  flies  which 
hovered  round  them,  walked  so  compassionately 
through  their  ranks,  putting  money  into  their  hands, 
and  speaking  sympathy  to  their  hearts,  may,  perhaps, 
trace  the  first  outhnes  of  those  scenes  in  the  portions 
given  to  the  hungry  at  the  lodge-gate  of  Foyle  College. 

After  the  Midsummer  holidays  of  1819,  George 
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and  Henry  were  parted — Georgo  to  go  to  Addiscombe, 
and  Henry  to  Mr.  Gongh's  Bcliool  in  College  Green, 
Bristol.  Colonel  and  Mre.  Lawrence  were  now  settled 
at  Clifton,  which  ia  only  separated  from  Bristol  by 
Brandon  Hill,  bo  that  Henry  could  come  home  twice 
a  day  ;  and  his  father,  with  the  younger  children,  used 
often  to  walk  that  way  and  meet  him  in  the  evening. 
A  pleasant  picture. 

There  was  a  poor  old  man  who  sat  on  Brandon 
Hill  Betliog  pincushions.  Henry  gave  him  a  penny 
or  a  sixpence  as  often  as  ho  could,  and  brought  him  to 
good  Aunt  Angel's  notice.  Bit  by  bit  the  old  man 
became  a  pensioner  of  the  family  ;  and  when  Henry 
Lawrence  was  driven  home  from  India  the  first  time 
by  Burmah  fever,  one  of  bis  firet  inquiries  was  after 
"  the  old  man  of  Brandon  Hill "  (who  still  lived  to 
welcome  him).  His  eldest  sister,  in  relating  this 
anecdote,  says,  "  he  «frer  lost  sight  of  any  one  Jn  whom 
he  had  ever  taken  the  slightest  interest." 

Henry  was  soon  joined  at  College  Green  by  his 
brother  John- — Henry  then  "  a  bony,  powerful  boy  of 
thirteen,"  and  John  "  a  little  urchin  of  eight,"®  The 
following  reminiscences  of  those  days  is  best  told  in 
John's  own  words  :— 

I  remember  wheu  wo  wore  boUi  at  school  at  Bristol  tlioro 
Has  a  poor  Irish  usher  named  Flahertj,  and  he  had  done 
soiiLCtluDg  to  oiTeud  Uio  master  of  the  school,  who  called  up 
nil  the  hoys  and  got  on  a  table  and  made  us  a  great  speech, 
ID  which  he  denounced  poor  Flaherty  as  "  a  viper  he  had 
been  harbouring  in  his  bosom;"  and  he  also  denounced  some 
oBc  of  the  bojfl  who  had  taken  Flaherty's  part  as  "  an 
assassin  who  had  deeply  wounded  him  ! "  I  was  a  httlo 
chap  then,  eight  years  old,  and  I  did  not  understand  what  it 

»  roller  iif  Sir  John  L.  to  AuUiw,  41li  Ajiril  1858. 
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was  all  about ;  but  as  I  trotted  borne  witb  Henry,  wbo  was  tbeu 
about  fourteen,  I  looked  up  and  asked  who  the  ''  assassin  " 
was  who  hod  "  wounded  ''  the  master.  Henry  very  quietly 
replied,  ''  I  am  the  assassin ! "  I  remember,  too,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  very  same  row,  seeing  Henry  get  up  very  early 
one  morning  (we  slept  in  the  same  room),  and  I  asked  where 
he  was  going.  He  said,  ''  To  Brandon  Hill,  to  fight  Thomas." 
(Thomas  was  the  bully  of  the  school.)  I  asked  if  I  might  go 
with  him,  and  he  said,  *'  Yes,  if  you  like."  I  said,  **  Who  is 
to  be  your  second  ?  "  Henry  said,  "  You,  if  you  like."  So 
off  we  went  to  Brandon  Hill  to  meet  Thomas ;  but  Thomas 
never  come  to  the  rendezvous,  and  we  returned  with  flying 
colours,  and  Thomas  had  to  eat  humble-pie  in  the  school. 
Henry  was  naturally  a  bony,  muscular  fellow,  very  powerful ; 
but  Uiat  fever  in  Burmah  seemed  to  scorch  him  up,  and  he 
remained  all  the  rest  of  his  life  very  thin  and  attenuated." '^^  * 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  characteristic  than 
these  reminiscences  of  Henry  Lawrence,  for  as  he  was 
as  a  boy  so  he  grew  np  and  went  through  life — the 
ready  friend  of  the  '^  Flahertys  "  and  ready  foe  of  the 
^^ Thomases"  of  the  world.  Man,  woman,  child,  or 
poor  dumb  beast  had  only  to  be  down  to  bring  Kenrj 
Lawrence  to  his  side. 

In  August  1820,  Henry  followed  his  brother 
George  to  Addiscombe,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Morris,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany." On  the  26th,  George  writes  to  his  mother, 
**  that  dear  Henry  has  passed  his  examination,  much 
to  the  satisfeu^tion  of  Dr.  Andrews,^*  and  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  and  is  now  pretty  well  settled." 

I  mean  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  considering  that  there 

^0  Convenations  of  Sir  John  L.  with  Aathor. 

u  Mr.  John  Hadleston  had  giren  a  cadetahip  prerionslj  for  Heniy,  hot 
Colonel  Lawrence,  with  characteriatic  goneroaitjr,  transferred  it  to  the  aun  of 
one  who  had  befriended  him. 

>*  The  principal  of  the  college. 
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are  oae  hnndred  and  fourteen  ca.dets  in  the  seminnrj',  and 

thst   he   has  only   been   here  two   days Yon    may 

depend,  my  dearest  mother,  that  while  I  am  able,  Henry 
flhall  want  neither  a  friend  or  a  brothur,  and  tltat  it  shall  be 
my  study  to  render  Addlscombo  as  comfortable  and  agreeable 

an  abode  for  faim  as  I  am  ubte Tindal  hua  told  him 

that  bis  study  is  much  at  his  sorrlce,  and  that  he  is  to  make 
liimsetf  as  much  at  home  in  it  as  possible.  Seven  of  us  bad  tea 
in  it  last  night — young  Lenin  among  the  number.   He  is  a  fine 

]ittle  manly  feUon,  and  I  like  him  much Henry  and 

he,  to  all  appearances,  are  very  thick Give  my  love 

to  dearest  Aunt  Angel,  and  my  thanks  for  hor  letter  and 
Bible— the  former  I  aUall  answer  very  soon,  and,  with  her 
blessing,  I  hope  the  latter  will  be  of  esBential  service  to  me, 

if  not  now,  at  a  future  period Henry  is  getting  oD 

Very  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  next  report  be  will  be 
pretty  high. 

Several  of  h^  contemporaries  have  most  kindly 
contribntcd  their  reminiscences  of  the  differeut  stages 
of  his  career;  and  from  ■these"  we  get  a  clear  and 
faithful  picture  of  Henry  Lawrence  as  an  Addiacombe 
cadet.  "  Imagine,  then,  a  rather  tall,  raw-boned  youth 
of  sixteen,  with  high  cheek-bonea,  small  grej  eyes, 
sonken  cheeks,  prominent  brows,"  and  long  brown 
hair  inclined  to  wave.  "A  very  rough  Irish  lad,  hard- 
bodied,  iron-constitutioned,  who  could,  when  neces- 
sary, take  or  give  a  licking  with  a  good  grace  ;  "  and 
as  indifferent  to  dress  then,  as  he  was  after  as  a  man. 
"  Imagine  this  frame  full  of  hfe  and  energy,  buoyant 
with  spirits,  and  overflowing  with  goodness,  yet  quick 
of  temper,  stern  of  resolution,  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  the  determined  foe  of  everything  mean, 
bullying,  or  skulking,  and  yoa  have  before  you  Pat 

"  The  friend«  chieflj  qnoted  in  thU  pUce  ue  Colonel  W.  S.  Fillans,  Colonel 
ivar*  Abbott,  and  Lleatennnt -Colonel  J.  H.  HocDooald,  &1I  of  the  BeDg&l 
ArtiUety, 
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Lawrence  the  youth."  He  had  a  fiery  temper,  *'  off 
in  an  instant  "  at  any  reflection  on  Ireland,  *^  bat  fall 
of  good  hamoar,  and  easily  made  to  laagh ; "  ^'  always 
ready  to  side  with  the  losing  party  or  the  weak." 
'^  His  attachment  to  his  family  was  remarkable,  and 
thonghtless  as  boys  are  to  any  display  of  this  kind,  yet 
Pat  La¥nrence  was  known  to  all  as  a  devoted  son  and 
brother."  When  '^  anything  mean  or  shabby  roased  his 
ire,  the  carl  of  his  lip  and  the  look  of  scorn  he  coald 
pat  on,  was  most  bitter  and  intense."  One  day, 
retaming  saddenly  into  his  stady,  ''he  caaght  his 
fellow  cadet,  whose  desk  adjoined  his  own,  with  the 
lid  of  the  desk  open,  and  a  letter  from  one  of  his 
sisters  in  his  hand,  apparently  perasing  it.  This  cadet 
was  Lawrence's  senior  by  several  years,  and  almost 
twice  his  size."  He  said,  ''  Yon  shall  pay  for  tibis 
when  we  get  oat  of  stady !  "  And  no  sooner  were  the 
cadets  dismissed, ''  than  Lawrence  flew  at  the  defetalter 
like  a  tiger,  trying  hard  to  reach  his  fsuse,  and  hitting 
him  right  and  left.  Some  of  the  senior  cadets  inter- 
fered, and  woald  not  allow  a  fight,  as  Lawrence  coald 
have  had  no  chance." 

Here  is  another  qaarrel,  with  a  junior ^  on  ''  a 
Sanday  march  to  Oroydon  Charch,"  most  charac- 
teristic in  its  making  ap.  The  junior  tells  it  as 
himself.  *'  I  was  distingaished  from  the  other  probos 
(cadets  of  first  term)  by  a  large  blae  swallow- tailed 
coat  with  gilt  battons.  Lawrence  came  ap  laaghing, 
and  asked  me,  in  schoolboy  slang,  *  Who  made  yoar 
coat  ?  Yoa  have  not  taken  yoar  grandfather's  by 
mistake  ? '  I  was  angered,  and  gave  it  him  back  in 
kind  ;  and  something  approaching  a  straggle  (accom- 
panied, I  recollect,  by  an  aggressive  shove  on  my  part) 
occarred.     We  then  parted,  Lawrence  saying  that  we 
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Bbonid  have  it  out  after  church.  The  interim  was  not 
very  comfortably  passed  by  me,  for  Lawrence  was  older 
and  bigger  than  myself,  and  there  seemed  every  prob- 
ability, as  I  was  not  the  lad  to  give  in  easily,  of  my 
getting  a  good  hcking.  All,  however,  that  passed  was 
thifl  ;  — As  soon  as  he  conld,  after  our  return  march  from 
chnrch,  Lawrence  voluntarily  came  up,  and,  holding 
oat  his  hand,  said,  with  a  laugh,  '  I  was  wrong,  and 
rode,  and  in  fault.  Let  us  be  friends ! '  We  were  so 
then,  and  ever  after.  Tliis  may  appear  trifling  to 
others  ;  to  me  it  is  a  memory  of  his  forgivingness  and 
high  mind,  for  he  must  have  been  pretty  sure  that  he 
would  have  had  the  best  of  it  in  a  fight." 

The  narrator  of  the  above  anecdote  was  the  means, 
very  soon  afterwards,  of  saving  Henry  Lawrence's 
life,  and  tells  the  story  only  on  condition  of  his  name 
being  withheld. 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  Lawrence's  third  term,  in 
August  or  September  1821,  that  he  very  nearly  lost 
hifl  life  when  bathing  with  a  great  number  of  the  cadets 
in  the  Croydon  Canal.  He  was  beginning,  as  were 
many  others,  to  learn  to  swim,  and  bad  got  ont  of  his 
depth  into  one  of  the  holes  which  abound  there. 
Several  had  tried  t-o  help  him,  and  had  got  a  good 
ducking  for  their  pains,  and  were  now  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  danger,  almost  within  reach  of  him,  their 
bands  held  out,  but  afraid  to  involve  themselves  again 
in  the  same  risk,  while  he  was  making  desperate  efforts 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  bobbing  up  and  down,  to  the 
terror  of  the  sympathizing  and  staring  school.  This 
was  no  want  of  goodwill  or  courage  in  them.  But  few 
could  swim,  and  that  only  a  little  as  beginners.  .  .  . 
I  myself  went  to  Addiscombe  from  a  school  on  the 
Thames,  under  a  capital  scholar  and  first-rate  flogger. 
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who  used  to  cane  us  into,  as  well  as  out  of,  the  water. 
With  him  syntax  and  swimming  went  together.  On 
the  present  occasion  I  had  myself  left  the  water,  and 
was  beginning  to  dress  nnder  the  bank  on  the  far  side 
of  the  canal,  when  I  heard,  without  knowing  the  cause, 
a  hubbub  of  voices,  and  a  rushing  of  feet  behind  me. 
Presently  I  distinguished  my  name.  Mounting  the 
bank,  George  Campbell  met  and  called  me  to  the 
rescue,  saying  hurriedly,  *  He  has  already  ducked  one 
half  of  us,  and  we  can't  get  him  out ! '  I  was  in  the 
water  at  once,  luckily  approaching  him  from  behind, 
80  that  he  could  not  see  to  clasp  me,  and  with  a  few 
strokes  (for  to  me  there  was  little  difficulty)  had  him 
safe  ashore,  though  quite  exhausted  and  breathless. 
As  we  went  back  to  Addiscombe  he  joined  me,  gasping 
a  few  words  that '  he  should  not  forget  this ;  and  that 
it  had  been  all  over  with  him  but  for  me.'  " 

It  was  the  same  old  friend  who  first  opened  to 
Henry  Lawrence  the  fairy  world  of  Walter  Scott's 
poems,  large  portions  of  which  he  committed  to 
memory,  and  ''  spouted  "  at  every  opportunity.  There 
is  an  interest  almost  mournful  now  in  learning  that 
his  favourite  passage  was  the  encounter  between 
Fitz  James  and  Boderick  Dhu,  and  that  when 
'^pounced  upon  in  some  boyish  assault  by  several 
cadets  at  a  time,  he  would  suit  the  action  and  the 
word  together,  and  thunder  out, — 

Fitz  James  was  brave  ;  thongh  to  bis  beart 
Tbe  life-blood  sprang  witb  sadden  start. 
He  manned  bimself  witb  dauntless  air, 
Betamed  tbe  cbief  bis  bangbty  stare ; 
His  back  against  a  rook  be  bore, 
And  firmly  placed  bis  foot  before ; 
'  Gome  one,  come  all  I     Tbis  rock  sball  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.*  '* 
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Sorely  tlie  "  boy  "  who  took  this  passage 
soul  was  "  father  of  the  man  "  who  stood  at  bay  in 
Ondh. 

It  seems  to  be  the  irapression  left  on  tho  minds  of 
all  Henry  Lawrence's  Addiecombe  contemporaries  that 
he  was  backward  for  his  age  in  scholarship,  and  slow 
in  acqoisitioD,  but  making  up  for  these  deficiencies  by 
laborioas  study  and  unflinching  application.  He  was 
best  in  mathematics,  and  fond  of  making  military 
Borveys  of  the  country  round.  "  I  can  speak  to  his 
being  a  most  generous  rival,"  says  one  of  his  claas- 
fellowB.  A  neck  and  neck  race  had  been  going  on 
between  them  for  months,  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
the  other  being  ahead.  Rank  in  the  Indian  army 
depended  on  the  last  month's  "report,"  of  the  last 
term  at  College  ;  and  all  the  cadets  were  burning  to 
know  the  issue.  One  bold  spirit  Tolunteered,  and  got 
in  at  the  window  of  the  master's  room,  where  lay  the 
Doomsday  Book,  took  a  long  fearful  peep  at  all  tlie 
names,  and  clambered  back  again.  Lawrence  had 
won  the  race !  "I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  with  one  of 
his  pleasing  smiles,  "  that  you  arc  disappointed  ;  and 
should  jnst  as  soon  that  you  were  first." 

There  was  another  feature  in  his  mind,  even  at 
this  early  day,  wliich  told  of  a  liiliy  lot  and  a  climbing 
heart.  He  was  always  asking  the  "  reasons "  of 
things;  and  "  tracing  effects  to  their  cause;"  walking 
slowly  as  it  were,  and  marking  the  road.  "  It  was  the 
very  necessity  Henry  Lawrence  found,"  (says  one  of 
these  life-long  friends,)  "  of  understanding  the  reason 
for  every  process  he  was  called  upon  to  learn,  that 
hindered  his  progress  in  the  academy.  While  other 
cadets  learned  mechanically  or  by  rote,  (excepting  in 
those  rnre  instances  of  intuitive  perception,)  he  was 
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thrown  at  each  step  into  a  reverie,  and  could  not 
advance  until  he  thoroughly  understood  the  ground  he 
occupied  ....  I  have  often  seen  him  lay  down  the 
singlestick  to  carry  out  one  of  these  investigations 
suggested  by  some  unusual  sentiment  of  his  antagonist, 
and  then  return  to  the  game  with  additional  zest; 
....  perplexing  enough  to  that  large  class  of 
persons  who  act  from  instinct  or  caprice,  or  imitation, 
and  have  never  in  their  lives  been  burthened  with  a 
reason !  His  character  was  original  in  the  extreme. 
Nothing  in  it  was  borrowed.  It  seemed  as  if  he  felt 
it  dishonest  to  make  others'  opinions  or  acts  his  own 
by  adoption.  But  there  was  no  ostentation  of  inde- 
pendence in  this.  His  own  self-approval  was  his 
only  aim,  and  this  minute  and  searching  pursuit  of 
truth  was  tempered  and  beautified  by  a  vein  of  poetic 
ardour,  which  never  perhaps  could  have  shaped  itself 
in  words,  but  gave  glory  to  the  warm  affections,  the 
manly  aspirations,  the  matter-of-fact  reason,  and  solid 
sense,  of  the  youth  and  of  the  man."  Nevertheless 
the  same  friend  says,  ^'  I  am  satisfied  that  had  our 
Addiscombe  Professors  been  asked  to  name  the  cadet 
of  all  the  120  youths  present  at  the  academy  whom  they 
deemed  most  likely  to  distinguish  himself  in  after  life, 
Henry  Lawrence's  name  would  have  occurred  to  none. 
....  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  he  been  bom 
thirty-five  years  later,  he  would  have  been  ignomini- 
ously  rejected  by  the  examiners  for  cadetships  in  the 
Indian  army ;  a  fate  which,  under  like  circumstances, 
must  have  befallen  Nelson  himself,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  heroes  to  whom  England  owes  her 
glory."  Certainly  Robert  Clive,  to  whom,  under 
Providence,  England  owes  her  Indian  Empire,  would 
never  have  passed  a  '^  competitive  examination;" — 
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unless,  indeed,  Bteeple-climbing,  and  chieftainship  in 
nrcliin-warB,  had  heon  allowed  to  count,  as  well  thoy 
might !  Henry  Lawrence,  however,  was  not  among 
the  many  lads  who  would  pass  a  brilliant  examination 
in  foot-ball,  hockey,  cricket,  or  other  manly  sports 
and  boyish  feats  of  daring.  With  all  hia  spirit  he  was 
ever  quiet  and  6elf-disciplined.  It  is  not  remembered 
that  he  ever  was  "sent  to  the  blackhole  "  or  "  got 
into  any  serioua  scrape;"  and  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries recall  that  he  was  either  "indifferent  to  all 
amasements,"  or  "  preferred  a  walk  with  some 
approved  companion."  The  fact  probably  is,  that  he 
stood  aloof  not  so  much  from  choice  as  self-imposed 
economy ;  as  subscriptions  were  required  to  join  in  all 
the  games,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  apply  to  his 
father  for  more  pocket-money  than  was  given  to  him, 
which  (characteristic  of  the  old  soldier's  ideas  of  disci- 
pline !)  was  the  allowance  fixed  by  the  college  autho- 
rities. Only  once  did  young  Henry  find  it  impossible 
to  get  on  with  the  paternal  allowance,  and  then  there 
mast  have  been  some  argent  call,  for  he  wrote  to  one 
of  his  msters  for  lielp  "  by  return  of  post,"  and  she  in 
her  haste  and  agitation  sent  hiui  a  five-pound  note  in 
a  letter,  and/or^ol  to  seal  it !     But  it  reached  safely. 

To  what  are  called  "  amusements  "  io  the  bigger 
world  of  society,  Henry  Lawrence  was  no  doubt  in- 
different even  as  a  boy.  Coming  home  one  night 
from  a  ball  to  which  he  had  gone  with  Alexander, 
Geot^e,  and  Letitia,  he  said  to  his  sister,  "  what  a 
wretched  unprofitable  evening !  Not  a  Christian  to 
speak  to.  AH  the  women  decked  out  with  flowers  on 
their  heads,  and  their  bodies  half  naked."  Simple, 
earnest,  and  modest,  he  shrank  even  then  from 
frivolity  and  display ;  and  in  later  years,  in  India,  he 
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never  could  see  English  ladies  dancing  in  the  presence 
of  native  servants  or  guests,  without  being  thoroughly 
wretched. 

There  is  an  incident  in  this  period  of  his  life  which 
shews  even  more  moral  courage  and  self-discipline 
than  foregoing  the  amusements  of  his  brother  cadets. 
At  the  end  of  the  vacation,  when  leaving  home  for 
Addiscombe,  he  would  go  round  the  family  and  collect 
clothes  for  a  poor  lady  in  London,  and  on  arrivmg  in 
the  metropolis,  carry  the  bundle  through  the  streets 
himself  and  deliver  it  J^  Has  any  boy  who  reads  this 
the  heart  and  pluck  to  do  the  same  ?  If  so  (whether 
tutors  and  playfellows  discern  it  or  not,)  assuredly  he 
will  be  both  good  and  great. 

The  school  and  Addiscombe  career  of  Henry  Law- 
rence (which  should  have  been  the  seed-time  of  his 
life,)  may  be  well  summed  up  in  a  few  home  words  of 
the  brothers  and  sisters. 

**  I  remember  my  brother  Henry "  (says  Sir 
John)  ^^  *'  one  night  in  Lord  Hardinge's  camp,  turning 
to  me  and  saying,  '  Do  you  think  we  were  clever  as 
lads  ?  I  don't  think  we  were  I '  But  it  was  not  alto- 
gether that  we  were  dull.  We  had  very  few  advan- 
tages— had  not  had  very  good  education — and  were 
consequently  backward  and  deficient. 

<<We  were  both  bad  in  languages,  and  always 
continued  so ;  and  were  not  good  in  anjrthing  which 
required  a  technical  memoiy;  but  we  were  good  in 
anything  which  required  thought  and  judgment.  We 
were  good,  for  instance,  in  history.  And  so  far  from 
Henry  being  duU^  I  can   remember  that  I   myself 


i«  Fivo-and-thirty  jean  afterwards  he  remembered   the  same    lady,  in 
hi5  will. 

1*  Conversation  with  the  Aathor. 
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always  considered  him  a  fellow  of  power  and  mark ; 
and  I  observed  that  others  thought  so."  Henry, 
himself,  writing  from  Nepal,  on  31st  October  (18i4 
or  1845)  to  his  friend  and  predecessor  on  the  Sikh 
frontier,  Major  George  Broadfoot,  Bays  on  the  subject 
of  schools,  "  for  my  part  my  education  consisted  in 
kicks.  I  waa  never  tavgkt  anything — no,  not  even  at 
Addiscombe.  The  consequences  are  daily  and  hourly 
before  me  to  this  day."  Even  at  home  in  the 
holidays  there  were  few  books  for  him  to  read.  It 
was  enough  that  the  family  filled  three  post-chaises 
whenever  there  was  a  move,  without  carrying  a  library 
about  the  country;  so  all  were  got  rid  of  except 
a  few  prime  favourites  of  the  Colonel's,  such  as 
Josephm,  RoUin's  Ancient  History,  and  the  works  of 
Hannah  More.  To  be  sure  dear  nurse  Margaret, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster,  hod 
Cicero's  Letters,  and  Hervey's  Meditations  among  lite 
Tombs,  but  deHghtful  as  they  were,  even  those  came 
to  on  eud.  The  Colonel  himself  was  staunch  to  the 
old  comrade  voluues  which  had  marched  about  the 
world  vrith  him,  and  when  his  daughter  had  read 
Kollin's  Ancient  History  aloud  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  closed  the  last  volume  with  an  exulting  bang  as 
if  to  say,  "  We've  done  with  it !  "  he  at  once  put  down 
the  mutiny  by  saying,  "Now,  if  you  please,  you'll 
begin  it  again  at  the  beginning."  But  the  young 
people  were  not  made  of  this  stem  stufT.  One  reading 
of  a  book  was  enough  for  them,  and  their  youthful 
souls  longed  to  push  on  to  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new."  Sometimes  Letitia,  sometimes  Henry,  would 
borrow  a  new  book  from  a  friend,  and  then  away  went 
both  up  into  her  room  to  study  it  together.  One  day, 
just  before  Henry  went  to  India,  they  were  feasting 
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thus  on  the  Life  of  Washington  (whose  character  made 
a  lastmg  impression  on  his  mind)/^  Letitia,  looking 
np  between  the  chapterSi  soliloquised  that  it  was  a 
pity  they  had  not  been  better  taught."  Henry  mildly 
repUed  ''  WeU^  that's  past.    We  can  now  teach  ourselves.** 

And  so  he  went  through  life,  in  a  teachable  and 
teaching  spirit  —  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
knowledge,  and  thirsting  both  to  get  and  to  give  it ; 
first  laborioasly  making  np  the  lee-way  which  he  had 
lost  in  boyhood,  and  then  genially  looking  round  to 
see  whom  else  he  could  help  along  the  voyage. 

The  appointments  from  the  Addiscombe  Military 
College  to  the  Indian  army  were  distributed  into 
three  grades,  the  highest  of  which  gave  a  few  much 
coveted  commissions  in  the  corps  of  Engineers,  the 
next  gave  more  in  the  Artillery,  and  the  last  con- 
signed the  bulk  of  the  cadets  to  the  Infantry.  Cavalry 
appointments  were  excluded  from  this  competition, 
being  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  were  perhaps  more  popular  than  any  others,  as 
they  avoided  all  the  uncertainties  of  study,  and  threw 
the  lads  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  tiiem  at  once 
into  the  saddle,  with  a  stable  full  of  Arabs,  a  dashing 
uniform,  and  a  well-paid  service.  Henry  Lawrence's 
two  elder  brothers,  after  a  short  stay  at  Addiscombe, 
had  both  received  from  Mr.  Hudleston  cavalry  ap- 
pointments (Alexander  in  the  Madras,  and  George  in 
the  Bengal  presidency),  and  the  same  unwearied 
friend  offered  a  third  to  Henry,  while  yet  in  the 
middle  of  his  Addiscombe  course,  but  he  declined  it, 
**  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  no  Lawrence  could 
pass  for  the  Artillery."     There  was  mettle  in  this 

i<  Another  biographj  which  they  read  at  thia  time,  and  which  continaed  to 
inllaeiice  him  in  India,  was  the  L^e  of  Sir  Tkomat  Muntv. 
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refiiaal,  and  the  reault  justified  it,  for  iu  t>pite  of  the 
disadvantages  of  bis  early  trainiug  he  8Ucci30<lGd  in 
passing  for  the  Artillery  branch ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
had  he  beeu  better  started  he  would  have  conic  out  in 
the  Engineers. 

He  lefl  Addiscombe  on  10th  May  1822,  but  did 
not  actually  sail  for  India  till  September.  With  tlie 
exception  of  a  few  days  spent  in  a  pleasant  tour  on 
the  Wye  with  Mr.  Hudleston,  Miaa  Slack,  and  hia 
sister  Letitia,  tiie  intervening  months  were  passed  at 
home  at  Clifton,  chiefly  in  devouring  books  with 
Letitia.  As  often  happens  in  large  families  where  all 
have  to  help  each  other,  this  eldest  sister  was  not  only 
playfellow,  counsellor,  and  friend,  but  a  kind  of  small 
mother  to  her  brothers ;  and  to  her,  Henry,  at  once 
sensitive  aLd  reserved,  had  early  learnt  to  open  his 
heart,  and  look  for  sympathy.  Between  them  had 
grown  np  the  tenderest  aflfection,  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  and  a  unity  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
interest,  which  only  grew  stronger  and  fresher  with 
years,  and  however  far  apart  they  might  be,  seemed 
present  like  a  star  above  them  both.  The  prospect  of 
the  approaching  separation  was  bitterly  felt  by  these 
two,  and  many  were  the  plans  which  Letitia  resolved 
for  keeping  her  brother  at  home.  Confiding  her  griefs 
to  good  old  Mr.  Hudleston,  one  day  she  declared  she 
would  rather  set  up-  a  shop  with  Heury  than  let  him 
go  to  Lidia."  "  You  foolish  thing,"  he  said,  '*  Henry 
will  distinguish  himself.  All  your  brothers  will  do 
well,  I  think ;  but  Henry  has  such  steadiness  and 
resolution  that  you'll  see  him  come  back  a  general. 
lie  will  be  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  before  }ie  dies!" 

WTiat  reconciled  Henry  to  going,  was  getting  at 
tliis  time   some  glimmering  of  the  home    anxieties. 
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The  task  of  bringing  up  and  edocating  eleven  children 
with  generally  one  or  two  nephews,  or  a  niece  besides, 
would  alone  have  been  difficult  enoughi  even  to  a 
good  manager  Uke  Mrs.  Lawrence,  endowed  with 
order  and  frugality  in  no  ordinary  degree.  But  the 
difficulty  was  indefinitely  increased  by  the  want  of 
these  qualities  in  her  husband.  Bit  by  bit  the  small 
patrimony  which  both  had  inherited  disappeared,  and 
little  was  left  but  Colonel  Lawrence's  pensions.  Tet 
he  was  ever  ready  to  share  what  he  had  with  others, 
and  never  could  refuse  an  old  comrade  who  was  in 
want.  If  he  had  no  cash  at  the  time,  instead  of  saying 
so,  he  would  sell  out  his  own  capital.  In  his  last 
illness  he  ordered  the  bond  of  a  brother  officer  to  be 
destroyed  lest  his  executors  should  demand  payment. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  too  independent  to  accept 
help  himself.  Two  of  his  children  were  once  staying 
at  the  house  of  some  kind  and  wealthy  friends,  who 
were  so  pleased  with  their  little  visitors  that  they 
wrote  to  Colonel  Lawrence  proposing  to  adopt  them. 
The  old  soldier  threw  himself  into  a  post-chaise  at 
once,  and  brought  away  the  children.  A  similar  offer 
was  made  by  another  friend,  and  met  with  a  like 
rebuff.  **  God  gave  me  the  children  and  meant  me  to 
keep  them,"  he  said,  '^  not  to  give  them  away  to  other 
people."  In  short,  his  feeling  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  had  served  his  country  better  than  his  country 
had  served  him.  He  had  just  claims  upon  Govern- 
ment and  would  never  cease  to  press  them  boldly  and 
manfully.  But  if  his  masters  would  not  do  him  justice^ 
he  would  never  trouble  his  friends ;  but  bear  his  own 
burden  like  a  man,  with  the  best  of  wives  to  help  him. 
These  things  had  begun  to  dawn,  as  needs  they  must, 

upon  the  elder  children,  and  Alexander  and  George 
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bad  DO  sooner  got  to  ludia  than  each  commenced 
sending  money  homo  of  his  own  accord,  and  indeed 
against  their  father's  will,  for  Mrs.  Lawrence  had 
mnch  ado  to  get  him  to  accept  it.  "  It  was  good  for 
the  boys,"  she  said,  "  that  they  should  begin  life  with 
denying  themselves  and  helping  others." 

Henry's  heart  kindled  within  liim  as  he  realized  all 
this.  His  father's  health  was  failing.  His  mother 
might  be  left  to  provide  for  his  yonnger  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  elder  brothers  were  setting  a  noble  and 
datifol  example.  He  longed  to  follow  it.  He,  too, 
felt  capable  of  Bacrifice, — bow  capable  he  then  knew  ■ 
not.  The  future  was  no  longer  a  vague  exile,  but  had 
a  purpose  and  a  shape.  He  would  go  forth  and  Uve 
for  others  ;  "  others  "  meaning  then  those  hoUest  bits 
of  self,  his  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters  and  dear 
home. 

Only  one  little  castle  builds  itself  in  that  bright 
npper  air  to  save  the  parting  from  bis  eldest  sister. 
Would  it  not  be  possible,  and  well,  for  her  to  go  to 
India  with  him,  and  both  set  up  a  school  in  the  hills  ? 
Perhaps  they  would  not  have  been  the  first  who  taught 
themselves  in  teaching  others ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
seemed  the  sister's  duty  to  stay  and  help  her  mother, 
if  trouble  was  drawing  nigh ;  bo  the  school-castle 
melted  away. 

And  now,  see  Aunt  Angel  gliding  in  again.  This 
is  one  of  her  opportunities ;  not  to  be  let  slip.  In  all 
the  years  that  her  home  had  been  with  her  sister 
Catherine,  it  had  never  been  allowed  her  to  contribute 
to  the  common  purse.  The  Colonel  wouldn't  hear  of 
it.  But  as  each  nephew  goes  forth  into  the  world 
she  pleads  for  permission  to  fit  him  oat,  and  it  is 
granted.    So  now  she  fits  out  Henry.    It  is  a  pleasure 
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to    all.     A   kind  office  that  brightens  the  parting 
scene. 

At  last  the  very  day  comes  that  he  must  go.  The 
ship  has  been  put  off  week  by  week  for  a  month,  but 
now  it  really  is  going  to  sail.  Henry  runs  up  to  kiss 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  beds*;  then 
out  of  the  house  hurriedly ;  Letitia  by  his  side.  She 
must  see  the  last  of  him.  They  linger  on  Brandon 
Hill  till  there  is  much  chance  of  his  missing  the  coach, 
and  then  he  is  gone  —  lost  in  the  cold  twilight  of  a 
September  morning. 
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The  ship  sailed  from  Deal,  and  Heary  Lawrence's 
father  and  mother  met  him  there  and  saw  liim  off, 
none  of  them  thinking  to  meet  again  in  five  years. 
Days  of  teodemess,  these  last  few  upon  the  shore,  with 
the  great  strange  ship,  anchored  so  close  in  sight, 
tugging  at  her  cahle,  and  the  inn  quite  full  of  parting 
passengers  and  friends,  old  and  young,  with  their 
mixed  hopes  and  fears !     But   Henry's  mother  was 
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comforted  at  the  last  by  finding  that  he  would  have 
for  a  companion  another  Artillery  cadet  named  John 
EdwardSi  a  warm-hearted,  affectionate  lad,  in  whose 
young  eyes  the  light  of  another  world  was  already 
breaking. 

Between  John  Edwards  and  Henry  Lawrence  the 
strongest  friendship  grew  up  during  the  YoyagOi  and 
when  they  reached  India  in  February  1823,  and  joined 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  Artillery  at  Dum-Dum 
(a  few  miles  from  Calcutta) ,  the  two  agreed  to  live 
together. 

The  letters  to  Olifton  in  which  Henry  Lawrence 
described  his  voyage,  safe  arrival,  and  first  impressions 
of  the  wondrously  strange  country  to  which  he  had 
now  come,  and  to  which  he  was  to  give  his  life,  have 
not  been  preserved ;  but  the  same  life-long  friends 
who  have  told  us  of  his  Addiscombe  days  tell  us  also 
how  he  bore  himself  when  first  launched  into  life  in 
earnest. 

**  At  Dum-Dum,"  they  say,  **  he  was  the  same  quiet 
steady  character  as  at  Addiscombe.''  **  He  paid  more 
attention  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  to  drill  and 
regimental  matters,  and  took  to  professional  reading, 
impressing  his  seniors  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
an  earnest,  sensible  fellow,  who  would  find  or  make  his 
own  way.'*  His  amusements  all  tended  to  self-culture. 
**  He  abstained  from  everything  tending  to  extrava- 
gance. He  did  not  join  the  regimental  hunt,  nor 
frequent  the  billiard-room  or  regimental  theatre." 
Ohess  was  his  favourite  relaxation.  ''  He  would  pass 
hours  at  it ;  *'  and  as  he  always  tried  to  match  himself 
with  a  better  player,  and  threw  his  whole  heart  into 
the  game,  the  trial  of  temper  was  often  more  than  he 
could  bear.     **  For  the  fun  of  it,"  says  one  of  his 
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antagooiats,  "  when  we  saw  checkmate  on  the  board, 
we  began  to  draw  back  our  chairs  as  if  preparing  for 
retreat.  Lawrtiuce  would  perceive  this,  but  say  nothing, 
till  the  winuing  party  made  the  fatal  move  and  rushed 
to  the  door,  saying,  '  Checkmate ! '  when  Lawrence, 
half  in  auger,  half  in  jest,  would  often  send  the  board 
after  him."  Ou  the  other  band,  when  be  won  a  chance 
game  from  a  superior,  he  hastened  to  say,  "  You  play 
better  than  I  do."  And  from  studying  tlie  good  and 
bad  moves  of  others,  "  he  shaped  out  for  himself  ere 
long  a  skilful  style  of  play,  much  beyond  the  promise 
of  hifl  commencement.  I  mention  this,"  says  the  nar- 
rator, "  because  much  of  what  he  acquired  in  after  Ufa 
was  by  the  same  patient  practice  ;  an  emulous  observa- 
tion of  what  was  right,  or  careful  avoidance  of  what 
was  wrong,  in  the  ways  and  means  by  which  others 
worked." 

But  most  of  his  spare  time  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  hard  and  regular  reading,  cliiefly  of  historical 
works,  including  India  aiid  its  Campaigns.  "  His 
mind,"  says  another  brother  officer,*  "  thus  became 
well  stored  with  facts  and  principles  held  available  for 
after  service.  The  last  work  he  had  iu  hand,  I  well 
recollect,  was  the  Unij':ersal  Uislorii,  in  twenty  or 
twenty-one  volumes,  which  he  read  through.  You 
might  come  into  his  room,  and  see  him  closeJy  bending 
over  his  book,  with  both, hands  on  his  temples,  men- 
tally devouring  its  contents.  Having  a  retentive  me- 
mory, bis  pleasure  was  to  pose  us  with  hard  questions 
when  we  assembled  at  our  meals." 

The  first  of  his  own  letters  from  India  which  has 
been  preserved   is  dated  Fort  William,  August  2nd, 

'  CokiDel  S.  Fcnning,  Beng«l  Artillery. 
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1823,  and  is  addressed  to  his  eldest  sister.  He 
says : — 

I  had  been  long  looking  out  for  an  English  letter,  when 
yours  of  January  made  its  appearance  two  days  ago.  You 
may  suppose  it  put  me  into  a  staU  when  I  found  it  had  gone 
up  to  Benares  (600  miles  off),  to  a  Lieutenant  Henry  Law- 
rence, 19th,  N.I Mr.  L.  opened  it,  but  on  finding  his 

mistake,  immediately  sent  it  to  me  with  a  very  polite  note, 
which  of  course  prevented  me  from  challenging  him  with 
18-pounders !  *  .  .  •  .  Alexander  is  now  behaving  nobly,  and 
I  highly  commend  him  for  offering  the  overplus  of  his  pay  to 
his  parents,  who  really  require  it,  instead  of  idly  squandering 
it  in  vice  and  folly,  as  is  generally  the  custom  in  this  part  of 

the  world The  proximity  of  Calcutta  is  a  great 

incentive  to  spending  money.  I  know  one  or  two  lads  who 
have  not  been  above  two  years  in  the  country  that  owe  8,000 
or  9,000  rupees.'    I  owe  250,  but  I  hope  to  be  clear  of  the 

world  in  three  or  four  months I  have  written  by 

almost  every  ship  to  you,  manmia,  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  papa's  health  is  improved 

I  am  now  doing  duty  in  Fort  William  for  one  week,  and  it 
has  been  rather  a  busy  one.  I  have  been  afraid  to  move  out 
of  the  fort,  lest  Lord  Amherst  should  come  up,  and  I  not  be 
ready  to  receive  him.  At  last  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
1st  ultimo,  about  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and  passed 
my  battery  in  the  Company's  yacht,  when  I  gave  him  a  salute 
of  nineteen  guns.  In  about  two  hours  he  landed  at  a  ghaut 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  under  another  salute.  He 
then  walked  up  to  the  Government  House,  and  took  his  oath, 


*  Strmge  to  say,  this  oolifasion  of  letters  between  the  two  "  Henxy 
Lawrences  "  went  on  thronghoat  their  senrioes  in  India ;  their  rank  nsnally 
being  the  same  also.  But,  strangest  of  aU  one  day,  a  letter  from  H.  M.  L.'s 
eldest  sister,  addressed  to  him  after  his  mairiage,  and  beginning  with  '<  Dearest 
Henry  and  Uonoria,"  was  reoeiTed,  opened,  and  half-read  by  the  wroog  parties, 
before  it  was  diaooreied  that  the  wivet  of  both  tke  Henry  Lawremeu  wtre 

.named  Homoria  t 

*  800^  or  900i!.  Ten  mpees  equal  one  pound  sterling ;  and  thos  a  snm  stated 
in  rupees  is  at  once  oonrerted  into  English  pounds  by  catting  off  the  unit. 
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when  I  gave  liiui  auollicr  nineteen.  Now,  ought  lie  not  to 
give  mo  an  appointment  for  receiving  him  bo  politely  ?  Ho 
ia  to  bo  proclaimed  in  garrison  to-morrow  morning,  when  I 
sm  to  give  another  and  final  ealute,  and  immediately  after  I 

shftll  be  relieved  and  return  to  Dum-Dura I  almost 

despcur  of  the  Horse  Artillery.     By  all  accouuts  it  is  a  noble 

service It  is  the  rainy  season  here,  and  the  whole 

eountry  is  one  large  mass  of  water.     I  might  almost  go  to 

Dtun-Dom  to-morrow    by   water In    all    the  King's 

regiments,  I  meet  with  Bome  officer  or  officers  who  Lave 
known  papa.  .  .  .  My  poor  chum  Edwards  has  been  obliged 
to  go  to  Penang  and  China  for  his  health,  which  has  been 
Tery  bad  ever  since  be  arrived,  bat  I  hope  to  see  him  in  six 
months  qoite  brisk.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  we  get  on  very 
well.  On  his  departure,  I  took  up  my  quarters  with  a  lad  of 
the  name  of  Ackers,  who  has  been  a  couple  of  years  ont,  and 
be  has  been  dreadfully  ill,  and  is  obliged  to  go  bome,  and,  I 

am  afraid,  not  to  come  back For  my  part,  I  feel  as 

well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  and  only  require  plenty  of 
English  ]etl«r8  to  make  me  as  happy  as  I  can  be  at  such  a 
distance  from  my  friendn.  I  used  foohshly  to  think  it  would 
be  very  fine  to  be  my  own  master ;  but  now  what  would  I 
give  to  have  some  kind  friend  to  look  after  mo.  Give  my  love 
to  all  the  dear  little  creatnrea  and  to  old  Margaret  [the 
uur^l. 

On  October  8tb,  1823,  he  writes  from  Dum-Duin 
to  the  6anie  sister : — 

I  can  get  so  many  excellent  works  at  the  mess  library  that 
I  am  never  in  want  of  a  book  to  read.  At  present  I  am 
uading  throngh  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Books  are  sometimes  to  be  bad  in  Calcutta  for 
mere  nothing.     I  bought  Shakspeare  lately  for  two  rupees — 

certainly  not  so  elegant  an  edition  as  yours In  my 

last  I  mentioned  my  wish  to  get  exchanged  into  the  cavalry, 
and  I  also  gave  you  my  reasons.  If  Mr.  H(udleston)  could 
do  it  I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged.  If  you  remember,  when  we 
were  in  Monmouthshire  he  told  you  to  tell  me  that  if  I  pre- 
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ferred  the  cavalry  he  would  send  an  appointment  after  me  to 
India ;  which  I  am  sorry  I  at  that  time  dech'ned,  as  if  even  I 
do  get  it  now,  I  shall  lose  many  steps.  George's  regiment 
goes  to  Mhow  some  time  this  month  ;  I  shall  take  care  that 

your  picture,  when  it  arrives,  is  safely  sent  up  to  him 

Lewin  has  turned  an  excellent  religious  young  fellow;  indeed, 
I  am  quite  surprised  at  the  change ;  his  whole  care  seems  to 
be  what  good  he  can  do.  And  of  course  he  is  designated  a 
''  Methodist/'  but  I  wish  we  had  a  few  more  such  Methodists, 
I  often  think,  my  darling  Lettice,  that  when  I  was  at  home  I 
might  have  made  myself  so  much  more  agreeable  than  I  did. 
Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  spend  a  few  months  at  home, 
was  it  but  to  show  how  much  I  love  you  all !  Indeed,  it  quite 
sickens  me  when  I  think  that  I  am  here,  left  entirely  to  my- 
self, without  any  kind  friend  to  guide  me  or  tell  me  what  is  and 

what  is  not  right Oive  my  kind  regards  to  Miss  Slack, 

and  tell  her  I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful  week  we  spent 
together.  People  in  England  may  talk  of  India  and  the  City 
of  Palaces,  but  where  will  we  find  such  scenery  as  along  the 
banks  of  the  Wye  ?  ....  I  wish  you  could  take  a  peep  into 
my  bungalow  at  Dum-Dum.  I  am  as  comfortable  as  an  old 
bachelor  of  forty.  I  am  in  a  very  friendly  neighbourhood 
(that  is,  I  believe  I  am  welcome  at  all  hours  at  the  houses  of 
my  married  neighbours),  but  there  is  still  something  wanting 
— a  mamma  or  a  sister — in  fact,  a  kind  friend  to  whom  I 
could  open  the  recesses  of  my  heart,  and  whose  hopes  and 

wishes  would  be  entirely  in  unison,  with  my  own 

(Nine  o'clock  at  night.)  There  is  a  play  here  to-night,  but, 
as  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go,  I  took  tea  with  Lewin,  and  am- 
just  returned  home.  It  is  really  wonderful  to  me  the  conver- 
sion of  Lewin,  having  known  him  as  a  worldly-minded  lad. 
His  whole  thoughts  seem  iiow  to  be  of  what  good  he  can  do. 
I  only  wish  I  was  like  him. 

The  desire  above  expressed  by  Henry  Lawrence  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  to  exchange  into  the  cayalry 
will  surprise  those  who  knew  his  after  attachment  to 
the  artillery;    for,   as  one  of   his    brother  ofi&cers 
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observea, — "Henry  Lawrence,  even  when  in  highest 
employ,  was  always  the  artillery  officer,  working  his 
gnns  (or  Uiose  of  others)  in  the  field,  when  not  required 
in  council.  But  though  the  letter  containing  hia 
reasons  is  lost,  the  explanation  seems  clear,  and  is 
quite  as  characteristic  as  hia  subsequent  esprit  de  coi-ps. 
Hi3  whole  object  at  this  time  was  to  emulate  or  surpass 
hia  elder  brothers  in  sending  money  home ;  and  the 
pay  of  the  cavalry,  to  which  both  Alexander  and 
George  telonged,  was  higher  than  that  of  the  foot 
artillery.  The  connection  of  ideas  is  betrayed  in  the 
very  next  sentence  of  his  letter,  where  he  passes  on  to 
George's  movements  and  the  picture  of  Letitia  which 
George  had  bespoken  out  of  one  of  his  remittances. 
The  exchange  into  the  cavalry,  however,  was  not 
accomplished,  and  assuredly  no  body  of  soldiers  in  the 
world  were  more  worthy  to  retain  Henry  Lawrence  in 
their  ranks,  or  could  have  been  more  proud  of  him, 
than  the  Bengal  Artillery. 

The  most  interesting  passages  in  this  last  letter 
are  those  in  wliich  the  brother  relates  to  the  sister, 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise,  reverence,  and  self-humilia- 
tion, "tlie  conversion"  of  his  friend  Lewiu,  and  ojilij 
Irishes  he  rrerc  like  him.  At  no  period  of  Henry  Law- 
rence's lifi.'  had  he.  yet  lii:(?[i  left  without  good  influences, 
but  now  they  seem  drawing  nearer  to  his  heart.  The 
deeps  within  him  are  being  stirred.  The  early  morn- 
ing mist  which  rested  on  the  field  of  usefutneas,  and 
shot  out  all  but  "  home,"  begins  to  lift  itself  as  the 
sun  gets  higher,  and  gives  him  peeps,  though  as  yet 
only  peeps,  at  the  wide  world  of  good  that  lies  beyond, 
undone,  and  above,  nnreached. 

His  first  chum,  John  Edwards,  had  soon  been  sent 
away  by  the  doctors  to  Singapore,  as  the  last  (but 
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vain)  hope  of  arresting  the  decline  which  was  fast 
taking  him  home.  Now,  his  second  chum.  Ackers, 
was  also  obliged  to  take  sick  leave  to  England,  and 
new  companions  must  be  sought/  Lewin,  to  whom  he 
felt  so  drawn,  was  living  with  a  little  band  of  like- 
minded  brother  officers  at  Dum-Dum,  in  a  large  house 
called  Faiiy  Hall,  which,  Colonel  James  Abbott  tells 
us,  ^^  almost  deserved  its  title,  so  prettily  was  it  shaded 
with  wood  and  enlivened  with  water."  The  other 
constant  inmates  were  Lieutenants  Penning,  Cookson, 
and  D'Arcy  Todd;  but  the  centre  round  which  this 
little  circle  had  gathered  was  the  Rev.  George 
Graufurd. 

This  good  man  had  been  selected  and  sent  out  to 
India  to  be  assistant-chaplain  of  the  Old  Church  in 
Calcutta,  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomason  was 
chaplain.  He  landed  in  India  in  December  1822, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  Henry  Lawrence.  In  the 
same  cabin  with  him  went  young  ''James  Thomason," 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Charles  Simeon's  Life,  after- 
wards Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, and  one  of  Henry  Lawrence's  most  fiedthful 
friends. 

In  the  same  ship  also  sailed  Lewin,  who  had  been 
the  friend  of  both  George  and  Henry  Lawrence  at 
Addiscombe,  and  was  now  to  become  the  first  link  in  a 
new  and  stronger  class  of  brotherhood.  Very  early  in 
the  voyage,  this  young  man  opened  his  heart  to 
Mr.  Craufurd,  and  learned  of  him  the  loving  lesson 
not  only  to  be  a  true  Christian  himself,  but  an  earnest 
seeker  of  the  good  of  others. 


*  Quarters  are  not,  as  a  mle,  provided  by  Government,  for  officers  in  India, 
bat  a  monthly  allowance  if  given  for  hooae-rent,  and  the  cottom  is  for  bache- 
lon  to  clnb  together,  and  share  a  **  bangalow  "  (or  hooso)  between  them. 
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Arrived  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Crauftird  became  janior 
chaplain  at  the  Old  Church ;  but  as  chaplains  were 
scarce  in  those  days,  be  was  soon  charged  also  with 
the  care  of  the  neighbouring  Artillery  station  at  Dum- 
Dnm — the  importance  of  which,  with  its  European 
soldiery,  and  Dambers  of  young  officers,  claimed  half 
the  week  at  least.  This  led  him  to  the  thought  of 
taking  "  Fairy  Hall "  (then  a  large  empty  house, 
which  could  find  no  tenant),  and  making  it  a  little 
heart  of  Christian  life  in  the  midst  of  the  cantonment. 
It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  young  lieutenants 
who  gathered  round  their  chaplain  in  such  a  house 
had  made  np  their  minds  to  encounter  a  good  deal 
of  thoQghtlesB  ridicule.  We  have  seen  in  Henry 
Lawrence's  letter  to  his  sister  that  "  of  coarse  Lewin 
was  designated  a  Methodist."  Deliberately  to  join 
Lewin,  and  become  one  of  the  colony,  was  of  course 
to  be  called  Methodist  too.  Yet  Lawrence  faced  the 
risk,  and  went  with  his  eonvictions.  He  had  "  wished 
there  were  more  such  Methodists."  He  had  "  only 
wished  he  were  like  Lewin.""  So  he  followed  Lewin, 
and  became  an  inmate  of"  Fairy  Hall."  It  must  be 
admitted  by  eiU  who  know  young  men  in  military  life, 
or  young  men  anywhere,  that  the  step  required  no 
httle  moral  courage ;  and  giving  it  its  due  place  in  a 
review  of  all  his  life,  we  may  safely  say  that  here  once 
for  all  Henry  Lawrence  "  chose  his  side." 

Probably  this  was  the  extent  of  his  feelings  at  that 
time,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  overstate  it.  One 
of  the  "  Fairy  Hall  "  party,  looking  back  at  it  through 
six-and-thirty  years,  says,  "I  cannot  say  what  led 
Lawrence  to  join  ua.  It  might  have  been  that  our 
quiet  habits  were  in  unison  with  his  retiring  dis- 
position, and  love  of  reading  ....  I  doubt  whether 
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religion  had  reached  his  heart  at  this  time.  He  did 
not  speak  upon  the  snhject  nor  disclose  his  feelings, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  to  any  one.  The  Rev.  George 
Cranfiird  was  most  affectionate  and  assidnoos  in  his 
attentions  to  win  him  over  to  the  Lord's  side/' 
Another  hrother  officer,  who  was  among  Mr.  Crau- 
fhrd's  flock,  though  not  an  inmate  of  *^  Fairy  Hall," 
speaks  of  Henry  Lawrence  as  shrinking  *'from  all 
outward  demonstrations ;  he  mingled  as  freely  as  ever 
with  his  old  associates,  locking  up  the  sacred  fire  in 
his  heart,  but  exhibiting  its  effects  in  self-conquest, 
increased  affection  for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  more 
earnest  appUcation  to  his  professional  duties  and 
studies." 

But  from  all  the  world,  if  we  might  summon  wit- 
nesses and  gather  up  faithful  memories  of  Lawrence's 
inner  feelings  at  this  critical  time,  certainly  we  should 
look  round  for  three — the  earnest  friend  who  drew 
him  to  '^  Fairy  Hall,"  the  good  man  of  the  house, 
and  the  sister  to  whom  alone  he  poured  out  his  heart. 
And  we  have  them  all. 

The  following  passages  in  point  are  from  the  diaiy 
of  the  late  Lieutenant  Lewin  (who  died  at  Gherra  in 
1846),  and  have  been  most  kindly  contributed  by  his 
family : — 

Thursday,  December  Uth,  1828  (at  Dam-Dam).— I  felt 
to-day  particalarly  anxioas  for  poor  dear  Lawrence,  and 
offered  up  a  private  prayer  for  him.  Ood's  blessing  be  upon 
him. 

Saturday,  December  19th,  —  Craafnrd  and  I  prayed 
together,  as  this  evening  last  year  we  anchored  in  Saugor 
roads.  Praised  be  Ood,  we  remarked  a  visible  increase  in 
poor  dear  Lawrence.  Oh  how  mercifal  and  condescending  is 
oar  Creator  in  hearing  prayer. 

Tuesday,  December  IGth. — I  staid  at  home  with  Lawrence. 
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Pelt  great  comfort  in  him.  May  God'a  Spirit  be  poured  oot 
ricWy  npon  him. 

Thursday,  December  25(A.  Christmaa  Day  (apparently 
on  duty  in  the  fort  at  Calcutta), — Lawrence  took  the  Sacra- 
ment ;  God  blofis  him,  now  aud  for  evermore. 

Monday,  December  29(/i. —  Lawrence  came  into  the  Fort. 

Wednesday,  January  14th,  1824, — Spent  a  very  pleasant 
evetiing  with  Cuokson  and  Lawrence.  Bead  some  of  Lord 
Byron'a  Hebrew  Melodies. 

iVedmsday,  February  IKft.  —  We  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  his  infinite  mercy  in  hearing  our  prayers  for  oar 
deaf  brother  Lawrence.  He  did  not  go  to  the  theatre  this 
CTening,  and  we  trust  that  God's  grace  will  be  poured  ont 
upon  liim,  to  give  him  a  relish  for  things  above,  and  not  for 
this  world's. 

Saturday,  April  llth. — I  have  been  greatly  pleased  to- 
day to  see  dear  Lawrence  reading  his  Bible  considerably.' 
May  the  Lord  bless  him  ! 

Fadro  Cranfurd  (as  the  natives  called  him),  the 
good  chaplain  of  Bum^Dam,  and  evangelist  to  many 
in  India  beyond  the  happy  little  circle  in  "Fairy 
Hall,"  still  lives  to  tell  of  young  Henry  Lawrence, 
whom  he  loved  so  well,  and  to  rejoice  over  the  story 
of  his  manhood,  as  one  who  "  after  many  days  "  finds 
the  bread  he  has  cast  apon  the  waters. 

That  plain  face  as  they  called  it — bo  trathfal,  so 
honest,  bo  earnest — first  drew  Mr.  Crauford'e  attention 
to  Henry  Lawrence,  and  proved  the  index  to  hia 
character.  He  was  thoroughly  genuine.  He  pro- 
fessed less  than  either  he  felt  or  practised,  and,  free 
from  everything  like  vice  himself,  he  was  unsparingly 
severe  against  anything  like  "humbug"  or  hypocrisy 
in  others.  Mr.  Cranfard  saw  that  if  such  an  one 
could  be  won  to  the  Lord's  side  he  would  be  a  faithful 
champion.    But  Lawrence  was  reserved  and  difficult 
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of  approach.  Want  of  sympathy  in  boyhood  had 
made  him  retire  into  himself,  and  he  inclined  now  to 
keep  the  world  aloof.  Once  he  said  almost  sharply  to 
Mr.  Graoford,  '^  You  take  a  great  interest  in  me ;  as 
much  as  if  you  were  my  brother.  What's  the  meaning 
of  it  ?  "  And  to  the  last  he  neyer  quite  opened  his 
heart.  He  used  to  ask  Mr.  Craufurd  questions  as  to 
the  Bible,  like  one  who  really  meant  them.  ^'  What  I 
want  to  be  assured  of/'  he  said,  one  day,  '^is  that 
this  Book  is  God's.  Because,  when  I  know  that,  I 
have  nothing  left  but  to  obey  it."  After  coming  to 
^'  Fairy  Hall "  he  joined  in  all  the  Bible  readings  at 
which  Mr.  Craufurd  expounded  and  prayed ;  but  he 
would  never  pray  aloud  himself,  as  two  at  least  of  his 
companions  felt  able  to  do.  Mr.  Craufurd  remembers 
his  taking  the  Sacrament  at  the  Old  Church  in  Cal- 
cutta, as  noted  in  his  friend  Lewin's  diary,  but  he 
used  not  to  take  it  at  Dum-Dum. 

He  used  to  ride  a  terribly  vicious  pony,  which  one 
day  ran  away  with  him  into  the  compound  of  the  Old 
Church,  and  was  only  stopped  by  coming  headfore- 
most against  the  church  itself,  when  Lawrence 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  He  promised  never 
to  ride  the  pony  again ;  but  soon  afterwards  at  Dum- 
Dum  he  asked  Mr.  Craufurd  to  come  with  him  and 
call  on  some  brother  officers  of  whose  conduct  Mr. 
Craufurd  disapproved.  "  Who  knows,"  he  said,  "  but 
you  may  do  them  good?  At  any  rate  you  are 
chaplain,  and  ought  to  visit  them."  This  showed 
that  he  both  valued  religion  himself,  and  was  anxious 
for  the  good  of  others,  and  Mr.  Craufurd  consented  at 
once :  they  went  together  in  Henry  Lawrence's  buggy, 
the  vicious  pony  reappearing  in  the  shafts.  On 
approaching  the  house  the  pony  bolted,  and  violently 
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npsct  the  baggy  into  a  deep  ditch  beside  the  rood, 
smashing  the  shafts  in  the  fall.  Both  Mr.  Craufnrd 
and  Henry  Lawrence  were  stunned  for  some  seconds, 
and  Mr.  Craufuid  stiU  recalls  the  pale  and  anxious 
face  with  which  Henry  Lawrence  looked  at  him  when 
they  both  recovered  their  sensea.  It  was  for  his 
companion,  not  for  himself,  that  he  felt  alarmed;  and 
next  day  it  still  dwelt  upon  his  mind,  and  he  spoke 
in  the  tenderest  way  to  Mr.  Craufnrd  of  his  sorrow  at 
having  bronght  him  into  snch  danger,  and  the  mercy 
they  had  both  met  with  in  escaping  withont  serious 
hurt.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  his 
habitual  reserve  was  broken  down  and  melted  into 
open  confidence. 

Yet  in  the  recesses  of  his  then  morbid  heart, 
Henry  Lawrence  felt  towards  George  Cranftird  as 
perhaps  he  hardly  felt  again  towards  any  other  friend 
through  life.  For  among  the  loving  memories  of  his 
eldest  sister,  nothing  is  more  distinct  than  this,  that 
he  attributed  hia  first  deep  impressions  of  rehgion  to 
his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Craufnrd.  And  the  good 
man  knows  it  now,  seven-and-thirty  years  after  he 
sowed  the  seed !  * 

Gladly  would  we  think  of  Henry  Lawrence  in 
' '  Fairy  Hall ' '  among  such  friends  for  years ;  but  many 
months  even  had  not  elapsed  before  ah  imperial  panic 
scattered  the  peaceful  little  colony. 

On  the  17th  March  1824,  Lord  Amherst  declared 
war  with  Burmah.  The  Burmese  Empire  on  the 
Lrawaddy  had  grown  up  side  by  side  with  the  British 
Empu-e  on  the  Ganges.  British  India  had  no  tendency 
to  expand  in  the  direction  of  Burmah ;  but  the  expan- 
sion of  Burmah  was  chiefly  towards  British  India.     It 

'  Set  Appendix  M  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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was  inevitable  that  one  day  the  tide  of  Burmese  con- 
quest should  reach  the  Indian  border,  and  the  English 
be  forced  either  to  repel  or  retreat.  For  thirty  years 
the  BuU-Frog  kings  of  Ava  had  been  inflating  them- 
selves for  the  contest.  In  1794  they  chased  their 
criminals  into  British  territory,  with  a  military  force» 
and  were  mildly  invited  to  go  back.  The  robber 
refugees  were  tried  by  British  tribunals,  found  guilty, 
and  judicially  surrendered.  In  1811  a  political 
refugee  from  Arracan,  (the  latest  Burmese  conquest,) 
sallied  forth  again  from  British  shelter,  and  struck  a 
blow  for  the  freedom  of  his  country.  The  Burmese 
defeated  him,  drove  him  back  to  Chittagong,  and  then 
demanded  his  surrender.  The  British  declined.  It 
was  not  the  custom  of  their  nation  to  refuse  asylum  to 
political  refugees.  The  Burmese  raised  their  tone 
and  demanded  the  cession  of  Chittagong  itself,  as  an 
ancient  district  of  Arracan.  Chittagong  had  been 
acquired  from  the  Mngh  kings  of  Arracan,  by  the 
great  Moghuls,  in  the  days  of  Aurungzebe,  nearly  a 
century  before  the  Burmese  Empire  was  founded  by 
Alompra;  and  the  Delhi  emperors  had  ceded  it  to 
the  English  in  1765,  eighteen  years  before  the  rest  of 
Arracan  was  conquered  by  the  Burmese.  The  English 
therefore  declined  politely  to  give  up  Chittagong,  and 
treated  the  demand  simply  as  a  mistake. 

Repeated  embassies  had  been  sent  by  them  to  Ava 
to  explain  their  policy ;  and  an  amount  of  solicitude 
and  humility  under  all  provocation  had  been  displayed 
by  them,  such  as  any  Asiatic  court  would  have  attri- 
buted to  fear. 

The  court  of  Ava  met  every  advance  and  embassy 

with  studied  insalt   or  contempt.     Conciliation  only 

swelled  their  pride. 

4 
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In  September  1823,  Uie  Burmese  seized  a  British 
island  named  Shapooree,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tek  Naaf 
River,  the  bonndary  between  the  empires ;  and  three 
of  the  guards  upon  the  island  were  killed  in  defending 
their  post.  The  Britieb  drove  the  intruders  off, 
reinforced  their  frontiers,  and  prepared  for  the  coming 
storm. 

In  October  "the  question  of  the  direct  invasion  of 
Bengal,  was  debated,"  says  the  historian  of  the  war, 
"  in  the  hall  of  Lotoo,  or  Grand  Council  of  (Burmese) 
State."  The  King  sanctioned  the  attempt  amidst  the 
applause  of  the  war  faction.  It  was  then  that  Bundoola 
arose,  and  with  vows  and  vehement  gestures  declared 
that  from  that  moment  Bengal  was  severed  from  the 
British  dominion.  "  Henceforth  it  was  become  in  fact, 
as  it  has  ever  been  in  right,  a  province  of  the  Golden 
"King,    Bundoola  has  said  and  sworn  it !  "  * 

Accordingly  the  Burmese  marched  into  Cachar 
(an  independent  border  territory  protected  by  the 
British,)  and  after  the  manner  of  Burmese  war, 
stockaded  their  position.  Invasion  was  thus  bronght 
to  the  door  of  British  India.  Diplomacy  had  been 
exhausted.  Insults  ad  nauseam  had  been  swallowed. 
It  now  only  remained  to  fight. 

The  war  lasted  two  years,  and  was  carried  on,  on 
the  British  side;  by  four  different  corps,  whose  opera- 
tions embraced  the  whole  western  Burmese  frontier 
from  Assam  to  the  north  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

With  one  of  these  corps  Henry  Lawrence  made 
bis  first  campaign.    It  was  commanded  by  General 

'  Sir  Htnrj  H«Telock'>  Mrmoir  oflkt  Thrtt  Campaigni  of  Major-GentraS 
Sir  ArcliAald  Campbeirt  Armji  in  Aoa.  PriDted  &t  Serampon:,  1838.  Intro- 
dnctioD,  p.  iii.  (It  will  b«  an  intcRBting  thoaght  to  manr  that  Ileurr 
nitelock  and  Henrj  Lawrence  b«gui  aod  ended  their  r^reera  in  the  aame 
Mtrv.    Their  first  campaign  was  this  in  Barmah,  their  laat  in  Ondh.) 
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Morrison,  assembled  at  GhittagoDg,  and  had  for  its 
objects,  first,  to  occupy  the  enemy's  adjoining  province 
of  Arracan,  and  then  to  find  a  passage  through  the 
mountains,  and  co-operate  with  the  main  body  under 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

On  starting  for  this  campaign,  our  Second  lieu- 
tenant, like  most  young  campaigners,  began  to  keep  a 
journal.  Alas,  how  soon  does  the  rush  of  events,  the 
irregularity  of  hours,  the  fatigue  of  duties,  and  the 
flagging  of  energy  or  interest  in  new  scenes  and  dangers, 
first  break  the  daily  thread,  then  leave  great  gaps  of 
weeks  and  months,  and  at  last  close  the  book,  and  rob 
friends  at  home,  the  writer  in  his  old  age,  and  loved 
ones  after  him,  of  a  priceless  record  1  No  traveller 
should  go  into  a  foreign  country,  no  soldier,  into  a 
war,  without  jotting  down,  however  roughly,  the  things 
which  strike  him  day  by  day. 

<<  On  24th  May,"  writes  Henry  Lawrence  in  his 
journal,  *^  under  orders  for  Chittagong ;  myself  (in 
command),  Fenning,  6  sergeants,  6  corporals,  and 
60  privates  (these  were  Europeans),  and  natives, — 
1  Havildar,  1  Naick,  and  18  gun  Lascars,  with  4  six- 
pounders,  and  2  five-and-a-half  inch  howitzers.  On 
81st  May,  we  were  ordered  to  march  into  Fort  William 
the  next  morning,  to  embark  in  pilot  schooners.  At 
9  o'clock  that  night  the  order  was  countermanded,  but 
we  were  desired  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  warning."  (The  reason  of  all  this  was, 
he  elsewhere  tells  us,  ^'  a  panic  that  the  Burmahs  had 
taken  Chittagong ^  and  were  pushing  up  to  CaUmtta  in  their 
war  boats.")  <^  At  past  9  on  tiie  night  of  4th  June 
(1824) ,  the  order  arrived  to  hold  ourselves  in  readi- 
ness to  march  next  morning  at  8  o'clock,  which  we 
accordingly  did  ...  .  Arrived  in  the  fort  about  6; 
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reported  the  detachment  to  the  Towu  Major,  and  ho 
told  me  that  we  were  to  embarlt  at  4.30  p.m. 

"All  day  long  I  was  raouing  about  couceroiug 
my  men's  pay ;  for  orders  ;  and  for  bullocks  ....  I 
was  only  able  to  get  two  six-pounders  on  board  the 
Asurgurh  that  night.  The  next  morning  I  got  the 
howitzers  on  board  my  own  ship  the  Mcriton,  and 
the  other  two  six-pounders  on  the  Planet.  The 
commanders  declared  that  they  could  not  possibly 
take  the  tumbrils  and  ammunition  on  board."  Here 
ensued  an  amusing  contest  between  the  zealous 
Lieutenant,  intent  on  the  rescue  of  Chittagong,  and  i 
the  naval  authorities  intent  on  sailing  light,  which  il 
ended  in  the  Lieutenant  rushing  back  to  Calcutta, 
interesting  the  Quartermaster-Qeneral  in  his  cause, 
and  carrying  him  in  his  own  buggy  to  the  "  Commo- 
dore," who  ordered  everything  to  be  shipped.  That 
evening,  his  last  on  shore,  he  spent  at  tlie  house  of 
Major  (now  lieutenant-General)  Powney,  of  the 
Artilleij,  who  was  the  great  ally  and  support  of  Mr. 
Cranfurd,  and  whose  influence  for  good  is  still  grate- 
fully remembered  by  many  a  younger  brother  officer. 

Mr.  Craufurd  himself  was  there  also  to  say  good-  . 
by.  As  soon  as  be  heard  that  Henry  Lawrence  was 
ordered  to  go  on  service  he  had  oflered  him  a  Scott's 
Bible,  and  said,  *'  Now,  La\\Tence,  wilt  you  promise  to 
take  this  with  you  and  read  it,  if  I  give  it  to  you  ?  " 
Lawrence  looked  at  it,  and  said  in  his  plain,  truthful 
way,  "It's  a  big  book."  "You  can  take  a  volume 
with  you,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Craufurd.  "Very 
well,"  said  Lawrence,  "  I  will  take  one  volume  with 
me,  and  I  promise  thai  I'll  read  it."  The  chaplain 
knew  his  character,  and  felt  sure  that  what  he  once 
promised  he  would  do. 
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Now  Mr.  Cranfard  felt  impelled  to  be  with  him  to 
the  last,  and  together  that  night  they  followed  the 
ship  in  a  boat  to  Garden  Beach.  The  pilot  schooner 
was  crowded  with  materials  of  war,  everything  was  in 
confasion,  and  there  was  no  bed  for  anybody.  Bat  it 
was  the  hot  weather,  and  nnder  a  cloudless  sky  the 
chaplain  and  the  young  campaigner  laid  themselves 
down  to  sleep  upon  the  deck.  Before  dawn  the 
chaplain  rose,  and  kneeling  beside  Henry  Lawrence 
prayed  for  him,  here  and  hereafter,  the  prayer  which 
''  availeth  much."  Lawrence  said  little.  Mr.  Crau- 
furd  stepped  over  the  side,  turned  to  take  one  earnest 
look,  and  saw  that  Lawrence  returned  it  with  emotion. 

The  Uttle  fleet  ^'  had  very  bad  weather  off  the 
Sandheads,  with  dreadful  thunder  and  lightnmg,'*  and 
Lawrence  ''  almost  expected  that  the  magazine  would 
be  blown  up,"  but  they  arrived  safely  at  Chittagong 
on  18th  June. 

Here  the  journal  (after  the  manner  of  journals) 
breaks  off — but  the  gap  is  stopped  by  a  later  memo* 
randum,  which  says  : — **  On  reaching  Chittagong  we 
found  the  authorities  in  great  alarm,  stockading  the 
hills  on  which  three  or  four  of  the  largest  bungalows 
were  placed.  The  enemy  having  routed  a  detach- 
ment of  1,200  men,  killing  all  the  officers  but  three, 
contented  themselves  with  stockading  on  the  field  of 
battle  at  Bamoo,  and  remained  there,  holding  all  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Chittagong  district,  until  late  in 
January  1825,  when,  as  General  Morrison's  force 
advanced,  they  retired  beyond  the  Biver  Naaf.  Thus,'! 
(and  the  reflection  is  the  man's,  not  the  boy's — ^the 
colonel's,  not  the  second  lieutenant's,)  ''  we  were  six 
months  preparing  to  move  a  force  of  10,000  men,  most 
of  oxir  cattle  having  hetn  procured  from  the  banks  of  the 
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Nerbudda  in  Central  India,  at  least  1 ,000  miles  from 
Ckillagong !  Long  before  we  marched  I  had  been 
BDperseded  in    my  temporary  command   by  Captain 

R-^ ,  many  other   senior    officers  had  joined,  and 

our  artillery  division  wae  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  (now  Major-General)  Lindsay." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  no  less  than  three  of 
the  broken-np  "  Fairy  Hall  "  party  (Lieutenants 
Lewin,  Fenning,  and  Lawrence)  met  again  at  Chitta- 
gong,  and  lived  togetlier  during  these  months  of 
military  preparation,  in  the  house  of  Lieutenant  Scott 
of  the  Artillery,  who  was  stationed  there,  and  had 
been  in  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Kamoo.  Another 
who  found  shelter  under  the  same  roof  was  Lieutenant 
Fordyce,  between  whom  and  Lawrence  a  friendship 
sprang  up,  which  led  to  their  sharing  a  tent  together 
in  the  ensning  campaign,  and  lasted  through  life. 

The  following  extracts  from,  the  private  diary  of 
Lieutenant  Lewin  at  this  time  are  sad,  and  hard, 
and  true,  like  other  milestones — telling  faithfully  to 
those  who  do  not  want  to  be  deceived  the  slow,  slow 
progress  of  a  pilgrim  human  heart : — 

September  5th,  1824.  Sabbath  (at  Chittagong).— I 
eeareely  know  wbat  to  tbink  of  dear  Lawrence.  The  Lord 
help  bin,  and  accept  our  prayers  for  him. 

September  24(/i. — Of  poor  Lawrence  I  know  not  what  to 
think.  He  i3  indeed  an  eccentric  character.  But  O  Lord 
JesQs  deliver  bim  from  eelf-deception,  and  make  hla  way 
plain  before  him.  I  feel  afraid  to  make  any  remarke  on 
others.  I  can  scarcely  believe  any  one's  heart  can  contain 
more  evil  than  mine. 

Saturday,  October  2nd.  —  Lawrence  is  impatient  of 
friendly  rebuke  and  counsel.  I  fear  to  offer  bim  my  advice, 
lest  it  should  cause  more  harm  than  good.  Coolness  in 
argument  is  unknown  to  him.     Quite  at  a  loss  how  to  act 
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towards  him.  Dear  Sam  and  I  fell  on  our  knees  to  implore 
His  assistance  and  counsel  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

Tuesday^  October  5th. — As  to  our  dear  brother  Lawrence, 
I  know  not  what  his  state  is.     I  can  only  pray  for  him. 

Wednesday,  Novewher  10th.— A  good  deal  pained  on 
poor  Lawrence*s  account,  lest  the  gospel  of  our  Redeemer 
should  be  ill  spoken  of. 

Friday,  December  24tA. — Distressed  this  morning  with 
poor  Lawrence.  His  temper  is  a  scourge  to  him.  May  the 
Lord  deliver  him,  and  direct  me  in  all  my  behayiour. 

It  is  well  to  have  friends  like  these  young  com- 
rades ;  praying  friends  who  have  not  only  their  outer 
life  with  us  as  others,  working  in  the  same  dust,  and 
breaking  the  same  bread,  but  an  inner  life  of  their 
own.  They  pass  into  it  at  will,  and  we  cannot  follow 
them.  Nay,  we  know  not  that  they  are  gone.  We 
earthy  ones  never  miss  them.  They  seem  sitting  with 
us,  but  their  real  selves  have  left  us  down  below,  and 
are  labouring  for  us  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  ;  knocking, 
oh,  so  loud  1  and  we  dullards  never  hearing :  all  to 
get  from  God's  Treasury  some  blessing  that  we  don't 
know  we  want.  Surely  such  friends  are  very  near 
akin  to  those  ministering  angels  who  are  ''  ascending 
and  descending  "  on  our  daily  errands. 

Henry  Lawrence's  own  journal  once  more  takes 
up  the  story,  when  all  is  at  last  ready  in  General 
Morrison's  division  for  opening  the  campaign  against 
Arracan.  The  picture  which  it  gives  of  the  hardship 
and  exposure  endured  by  the  British  troops,  in  an 
unexplored  country  and  pestilential  climate,  is  most 
vivid,  and  well  foreshadows  the  untimely  close  of  the 
expedition. 

Marched  from  Chittagong  on  Tuesday,  9th  January 
1825,  with  two  companies  of  Bengal,  half  (a  company)  of 
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Mailras  urtiller^,  and  nboiit  fifty  Beogiil  Golundawz,  lusnniag 
two  field  battcriee  (of  six  G-pounders,  and  Iwo  S^-inch 
liowitzerB  each),  escorted  by  the  Mugh '  levy  of  500  men. 
ArriTed  at  the  CbittagoDg  Bivor  early  in  the  morning,  and 
continued  crossing  the  guns,  bullockB,  i:c.,  all  that  day, 
and  the  nest.  The  daty  was  very  liard  for  both  officers  and 
men,  having  to  drag  tbo  guna  np  and  down  the  landing- 
places  under  intense  beat.  Scarcely  had  we  ciossod  our  last 
bullocka  oTer  the  river  when  an  order  arrived  from  General 
MacBeau  for  us  to  march  immediately,  aa  our  delay  would 
confonnd  Creneral  Morrison's  plans.  .  .  . 

Here  foUowa  a  sketch  which  will  be  recognized 
bj  every  Indian  campaigner :- — 

UTien  the  bugle  sounded  to  strike  the  tents  the  scene  was 
ryally  amusing.  We  were  just  going  to  our  mesa,  so  wo 
liaEtily  crammed  something  down  our  throats,  and  returned 
to  oDr  tcntfl  to  get  our  troops  off  the  grouud.  The  whole 
encampment  was  now  one  continued  blaze  ;  for  tbe  servants, 
as  soon  as  the  order  is  given  to  march,  set  fire  to  all  the  straw 
to  warm  tbemselvea,  as  well  as  to  serre  for  a  light  while 
packing  up.  Stray  bullocks,  frightened  by  tbe  flames  and 
noise,  rushing  up  and  down  the  camp ;  soldiers  and  camp- 
followers  msbing  here  and  there  about  their  several  duties, 
and  onr  own  servants  yelling  to  each  other,  formed  a  scene 
I  nas  quite  unaccustomed  to,  and  worthy  of  a  more  practised 
pen.  We  commenced  moving  about  8  r.M.,  already  fatigued 
with  our  day's  work,  and  what  with  the  darkness  of  tbe  nigbt, 
the  badness  of  the  road,  the  bullock- drivers  falling  asleep, 
and  many  of  them  being  miahle  to  see  at  night,  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  almost  every  hundred  yards,  either  to  get  the 


'  The  Moghs  arc  the  ahorifpnit!  mhabitanta  of  Airacan,  uii],  in  1839,  vere 
funud  Cu  nDQibet  nitlier  more  tfaui  balf  the  population.  Their  verDacular  ian- 
i;uage  is  sioiilar  tc  the  Buciticse,  and  the  written  character  is  the  satre.  The 
BljihibeC  roDtiins  Ihirtv-gix  letters,  which  are  nritten  from  left  to  right.  The 
M[]|:h  era  oommeaccH  with  *.d.  CSS. —  Sre  Thobnton's  CairlU  of  India, 
I8S8. 
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guns  oat  of  a  ditch,  or  to  bring  up  fresh  bullocks.  In 
fact,  BO  tedious  was  this  march,  that  we  did  not  reach  the 
encamping-ground  till  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
having  been  seyen  hours  in  accomplishing  little  more  than 
nine  miles. 

Being  obliged  to  make  another  march  that  morning, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lindsay,  our  commanding  officer,  thought 
it  useless  pitching  the  tents,  so  the  bullocks  being  unyoked, 
every  man  passed  his  time  (on  the  high-road)  as  he  liked. 
Some  of  the  men  managed  to  light  a  fire,  others  sat  on  their 
guns  and  wiled  away  the  time  with  conversation.  Most  of 
the  officers  seated  themselves  under  a  large  tree,  and  some 
fell  asleep,  while  others  smoked  cheroots;  but  I  was  so 
fatigued  that  I  quickly  lay  down  on  the  road,  rolled  up  in  my 
boat-cloak. 

The  bullock-drivers  taking  compassion  on  me,  brought 
an  old  greasy  cloth  for  me  to  lie  on,  so  to  improve  my 
situation  still  more  I  moved  it  under  a  gun,  and  there  lay, 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  men's  conversation,  who  were  sitting 
above  me,  till  I  fell  asleep,  but  had  scarcely  dozed  half-an- 
hour  before  a  sergeant  called  me,  saying  that  the  bugle  had 
sounded  to  march;  so  we  got  under  weigh  again,  having 
rested  about  two  hours,  which,  in  my  opinion,  did  us  more 
harm  than  if  we  had  marched  straight  on,  for  many  of  the 
poor  fellows  lay  down  on  the  damp  ground,  under  a  heavy 
dew,  without  any  covering.  Having  less  difficulties  as  soon 
as  we  got  day-light,  we  managed  to  arrive  on  our  ground,  at 
Maha  Sing,  by  ten  o'clock.  I  walked  the  most  of  this  last 
march,  and,  on  reaching  the  encampment,  found  myself  quite 
sick  from  fatigue  and  (I  think  as  much  as  anyUiing  else) 
from  having  frequently  drank  cold  water  during  the  night. 
Fortunately  our  tents  were  up  a  short  time  before  us,  so  I 
soon  got  under  cover  and  into  bed,  went  without  my  break- 
fast, and  was  quite  well  and  hearty  by  dinner-time. 

And  so  the  march  goes  on.  Soon  they  leave  the 
caltivated  conntry  and  get  into  hills  and  jungles,  witli 
here  and  there  ''  beantiful  streams  and  glens/'     The 
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marchiDg  is  bard  work,  sometimes  oiilj  "  eight  miles 
in  six  hours."  The  young  subaltern  finds  it  very  hot,' 
but  being  tolerably  seasoned,  not  the  worse  for  it. 
"Astonishing  appetite  !  "  The  Mugh  levy  seem  rough 
and  ready  fellows.  A  hundred  of  them  lent  a  hand, 
and  "helped  to  drag  the  guns  up  the  hills,"  as 
soldiers  ehoald.  One  day  breakfasting  "  under  a 
large  tree,  in  high  good  humour,  at  a  short  march 
and  good  fare,"  they  are  "  gladdened  by  the  eight  of 
EngUsh  letters  ;  "  and  next  day,  with  the  joy  fresh  on 
him,  Lawrence  wrote  home."  On  the  22nd  January 
he  reaches  Ramoo,  the  battle-field  apparently  where 
the  invading  Burmese  had  routed  a  British  detach- 
ment of  1,200  men,  which  had  been  sent  from 
ChittagoDg  to  repel  them  in  June  1824,  for  he 
says  he  "visited  the  Burmah  stockade"  (vacated, 
doubtless,  at  the  approach  of  General  Morrison's  divi- 
sion), "and  was  much  disappointed  at  its  strength. 
I  think  we  should  not  be  long  taking  such  an 
one." 

Here  comes,  in  a  letter  to  his  parents  commenced 
at  Tek  Naaf,  on  13th  February  1825,  in  which  he 
makes  for  their  perusal  a  fair  copy  of  his  jonrnal  from 
25th  January,  and  enlarges  on  all  tliat  he  thinks  will 
interest  them.  He  had  been  ordered  off  "  with  a 
brigade  of  guns,  a  regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  and  a 
troop  of  Irregular  Horse,"  to  the  Naaf  River,  on  the 
Burmese  border ;  and  he  notes  that  the  Native  Corps 
is  "  the  62nd ;  one  of  the  regiments  that  mutinied  at 

•  G«nenl  LindMj,  who  commanded  tbe  artillerj  of  General  Monison'B 
force,  bu  moat  kindlj  conCribated  eome  extracts  from  his  own  private  Diary 
daring  the  campBign,  in  which  it  is  noted  that  od  31st  Jsniuirj  1825,  the 
thetmomecer  in  the  open  air,  aboat  daylight,  was  53°,  and  in  the  bod,  at 
10  o'clort,  109°,  ^>ing  a  range  of  S6°  in  that  time.  Variations  like  these 
are  nbr^e  than  heat. 
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Barrackpore ; "  ^  not  very  pleasant  company,  we  may 
suppose,  when  marching  to  meet  difficulties. 

We  crossed  the  Ramoo  Riyer  twice,  (he  says,)  about  five 
miles  from  the  encampment,  over  a  temporary  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  a  most  wretclied  concern.  The  river  at  this 
place  was  about  250  yards  wide  ;  but  before  I  could  trust  my 
gtms  on  the  bridge,  I  was  obliged  to  haye  it  coTcred  with 
straw,  as  there  was  great  danger  of  the  bullocks'  feet  going 
through.  We  got  over  safely.  The  roads  throughout  the 
march  were,  in  general,  most  wretched ;  in  fact,  in  many 
places  there  were  no  traces  of  any,  and,  to  my  great  annoy- 
ance, I  upset  one  of  my  guns,  through  the  perverse  obstinacy 
of  the  driver.  We  soon  got  it  right  again,  and  arrived  at 
Goxe's  Bazaar  about  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Our  encamping- 
ground  was  within  800  yards  of  the  sea,  the  sight  of  which 
brought  with  it  the  recollections  of  all  I  love. 

Coxe's  Bazaar  has  not  much  to  recommend  it 
either  in  scenery  or  productions.  It  is  a  Hugh  vil- 
lage, and  is  called  after  a  Captain  Coxe,  who  was  sent 
(and  died)  there  in  1799,  to  settle  a  number  of  Hughs 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Arracan  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Burmahs. 

January  26ih. — At  the  first  bugle  I  rode  ahead,  with 
Brigadier  Grant  (who  commanded),  to  reconnoitre  the  best 
path  to  the  sea-beach.  He  appears  a  gentlemanly,  active 
soldier.     We  marched  at  five,  and  continued  moving  along 

*  Three  Natire  regiments,  stationed  at  Barrackpore,  near  Calcotta,  were 
under  orders  for  this  veiy  Bormese  war.  With  a  caste  prejudice  against  the 
sea,  and  a  prescient  dread  of  the  Bnrmese  climate,  they  demurred.  The 
47Ui  NatiTe  Infantry  hecame  openly  mutinous.  The  Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir  £.  Paget,  marched  two  European  regiments  and  some  artillery  to  the 
station ;  paraded  the  47th,  and  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  !  They 
disobeyed.  The  guns  opened  on  them,  and  they  broke  and  fled.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  Sepoys  had  contemplated  actire  resistance,  for  though  in  pos- 
session of  ball-cartridge,  hardly  any  had  loaded  their  muskets.  Sir  E.  Paget 
was  much  blamed  for  resorting  at  once  to  the  extrcmest  measure ;  but  the 
events  of  1867,  which  began  at  the  same  station  of  Barrackpore,  throw  a 
truer  light  on  the  gravity  of  the  crime  of  military  mutiny. 
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the  beacL  for  about  ten  milos,  over  a  fine  hard  sftnd,  the  sea 
on  our  right,  and  on  our  left  fine  bold  cliffs,  with  here  and 
there  beantifully  romantic  ravines.  Between  nine  and  ten  we 
readied  the  Razee  River,  which  had  been  reported  fordable  ; 
bnt  we  found  it  very  different,  for  the  horses  were  obliged  to 
swim  it. 

We  found  only  two  small  matted  rafts  to  take  over  the 
Sepoya,  troopers,  guns,  bagjjiigo,  &c.  I  was  obliged  to  dis- 
mount my  gnns,  take  the  wheels  off  the  carriai^es  and  turn- 
brilu,  nnstow  all  my  ammunition,  and  then  ciirry  them  by 
pieces  through  the  water  to  the  rafts,  to  be  transported  over. 
My  men  worked  like  horees,  and  I  showed  them  the  example. 
A  party  of  Sepoya  wore  desired  to  assist,  but  they  seemed 
afraid  of  dirtying  their  hands.  We  managed  to  got  every- 
thing over  by  half-past  two  o'clock,  without  having  wet  any 
of  the  ammonilioD,  and,  to  our  no  small  satisfaction,  found 
oar  tents  pitched  a  short  way  on  the  other  side.  My  men  had 
been  npto  their  middles  in  water  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  and  not  a  man  was  ill  after  it,  nor  did  I  hear  a  j 
gnunble,  though  they  are  terrible  growlers  in  cantonmeDts^V 
when  they  have  nothing  to  do ' 

27(/'.— Marched  along  the  sea-beach  again,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles.  In  many  parts  the  sand  waa  so  heavy,  that 
we  had  thirty  or  forty  men  to  the  drag-ropes  of  each  gun  and 
tumbril,  for  when  the  wheels  begin  to  sink,  the  bullocks  turn 
restive,  and  require  to  be  pulled  on  themselves.  Brigadier 
Grant  always  gave  me  as  many  Sepoys  as  I  liked;  and 
though  they  did  not  work  like  my  own  fellows,  they  were  of 
great  use.  This  was  a  very  tedious  march,  and  kept  us  out 
till  eleven  o'clock.  Two  of  my  naen  sick.  I  dined  with  the 
Brigadier  in  the  evening.  He  has  been  very  civil  to  me  all 
along 

28(/), — Started  at  4  a.m.  Tent  not  up  till  nearly  one 
o'clock.  Boiled  some  water  for  tea  at  the  men's  fire,  and 
took  a  kind  of  breakfast,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the 
jungle,  which  now  began  to  skirt  the  beach.  The  Brigadier 
came  to  my  tent  at  four  o'clock ;  said  he  had  called  before 
and   found  me  asleep  (I  was  vert/  tired).     He  told  me  be 
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heard  there  was  a  deep  ravine  in  the  next  day's  march,  and 
he  wished  to  know  exactly  how  far  it  was,  and  if  we  could 
pass  it  before  daylight.  I  offered  to  go  and  reconnoitre  it. 
Path  horribly  bad.  Mogh  guides  told  me  there  were  a  great 
many  tigers.  The  descent  to  the  ravine  almost  impassable. 
On  returning,  I  met  the  Brigadier,  made  my  report,  and  told 
him  we  could  soon  make  it  tolerably  passable.  He  then  said 
I  should  march  with  a  company  of  Mughs  and  one  of  Sepoys 
one  hour  before  the  other  troops,  to  give  me  time  to  get  over 
it.  He  said  he  knew  papa,  and  that  he  was  a  fine  old  soldier, 
and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  hard  service.  It  made  me  feel 
(as  I  often  do)  proud  of  my  father.  He  said  he  would  have 
asked  me  to  dinner,  but  that  he  had  nothing  to  eat,  but  asked 
me  to  go  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him.  I  went,  and  sat 
about  an  hour  with  him.  He  sent  me  four  eggs — quite  a  treat. 

29ih. —  ....  Got  over  the  ravine  in  safety,  just  as  the 
Sepoys  came  up.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  old  Brigadier  looking 
pleased.  We  arrived  at  our  camp  at  eight  o'clock.  It  was 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  River  Naaf.  At  one  o'clock 
I  went  with  the  Brigadier  to  the  river,  which  is  about  two 

miles  broad I  thought  that  by  arriving  here  first  I 

was  sure  of  seeing  whatever  was  to  be  seen,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  very  warlike ;  but  my  visions  all  vanished  when 
the  other  troops  came  up  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  orders 
appeared  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  (February)  that  Mungdoo 
was  to  be  taken  the  next  day,  and  the  right  battery  was  to 
go,  not  mine,  which  is  the  left.  However,  though  every- 
thing looked  very  fierce,  and  so  much  had  been  said  of 
Mungdoo,  it  was  found  evacuated. 

February  15th. —  ....  Mungdoo.  I  have  reached  this 
place  at  last,  and  am  encamped  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  stockade,  which  is  a  most  paltry  place,  differing  but 
little  from  that  at  Ramoo.  One  face  is  close  to  a  creek, 
which  runs  up  from  the  Naaf  River,  and  the  banks  of  which 
are  covered  with  jungle.  All  our  boats  were  obliged  to  come 
up  this  creek,  so  you  may  imagine  how  well  they  might  have 
defended  it  if  they  had  stood.  Indeed  I  now  have  not  much 
idea  of  their  powers,  and  think  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
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coantry  and  empty  stomachs  will  be  mucli  more  formidable 
opponents  than  all  their  stockadps, 

20tft  Fchnwn/.— I  had  written  thua  far  on  the  15th,  when 
I  received  an  onler  to  proceed  a^in  to  the  other  side  of  tbe 
Naaf,  and  superintend  tbe  embarkation  of  the  remaining 
gnnB  and  ammunition.  I  could  not  make  out  the  meaning 
of  this  ordor,  aa  there  were  already  three  officers  there  (one 
of  them  a  captain),  who  were  ordered,  on  my  arrival,  to  give 
over  everytliing  to  mo,  and  join  the  head -quarters  at  Mungdoo, 
leaving  me  all  the  men,  consisting  of  upwards  of  &  company 
of  Earopenna,  and  all  our  Oolnndaws.  I  immediately  passed 
over  the  river  and  took  charge,  and,  u-ith  some  tTOuble, 
managed  to  get  everj-thing  over  on  the  night  of  the  16th.  .  .  . 
I  asked  the  Brigade-Major  if  he  knew  the  reason  that  I  had 
been  sent  over  the  river  ?  He  said  he  did  not  exactly  know, 
hot  that  be  had  heard  Brigadier  Grant  frequently  mention  to 
the  General  that  I  had  been  very  active  with  him,  and  had 
always  shown  a  zeal  and  readiness  in  getting  my  guns  over 
any  impediments.     At   this   time   the   General   was  much 

annoyed  at  tlio  dilatory  manner  in  which  Captain  R of 

OUT  corps  sent  the  ammunition  over  the  Tek  Naaf.  The 
Brigadier  said,  "  Ah !  if  Mr.  Lawrence  was  there  be  would 
soon  get  them  over."  .  .  .  Don't  think  that  I  wish  to  con- 
vince yon  that  I  have  done  anything  out  of  the  common  way, 
bat  merely  to  show  you  that  I  have  satisfied  my  superior 
officers.  And  pray,  don't  think  so  ill  of  our  regiment  as  to 
imagine  that  my  services  are  more  efficient  than  any  captain's, 

except  R^ 'k.   .   .   .   The  day  before  yesterday  we  marched 

the  whole  way  through  an  immense  forest  of  trees,  in  which 
a  road  just  brood  enough  for  a  gun  had  been  cut.  .  .  .  We 
bait  to-day  on  tbe  banks  of  the  sea,  at  which  we  have  again 
arrived.  I  have  written  a  great  deal  of  stuff,  but  trust  it  will 
be  excused,  and  with  kindest  love  to  all, 

I  remain,  my  beloved  parents, 

Your  moat  affectionate 

Henry. 

The  above  letter,  with  its  boyish  lieshuess  aod 
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tenderness  of  home  feeling,  its  shrewd  observation  of 
men  and  country,  its  ardent  professional  zeal,  energy 
of  mind  and  body,  desire  to  please  superior  officers, 
and  cheerfulness  in  sharing  hardships  with  the  men, 
must  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Colonel  Lawrence 
as  he  read  it  by  the  fireside  at  CUfton,  revived  all  the 
memories  of  his  own  hard  campaigns,  and  assured 
him  that  Henry,  whom  he  used  to  call  '^  his  grenadier," 
would  prove  every  inch  of  him,  a  soldier's  son. 

General  Morrison's  force  was  now  in  the  enemy's 
country,  feeling  its  way  cautiously  towards  the  capital 
of  Arracan.  The  column  hugs  tiie  sea-shore  so  as  to 
communicate  with  its  store-sloops.  Sometimes  these 
are  out  of  reach,  and  ^'  the  men  are  put  upon  half- 
allowance."  The  elephants  are  all  sent  back  for 
provisions,  and  the  colunm  has  to  wait  for  their 
return.  Here  and  there  the  whole  force  is  obliged  to 
''  encamp  in  jungle,  close  under  the  hUls,  within  300 
yards  of  the  beach."  Deer,  started  from  their  woody 
homes,  got  among  the  troops.  The  artillerymen 
catch  two,  and  give  one  to  Henry  Lawrence.  He 
explores  a  hill  with  Brigadier  Grant,  and  there,  '^  on 
the  top,  which  you  might  have  supposed  had  never 
been  trod  by  man,"  they  found  ''a  stone  image  of 
Budha^  as  large  as  life,  {mintis  his  head,)  in  a  sitting 
posture."  They  hear  of  a  disaster  in  the  Arracan 
River.  '^Commodore  Hayes,  with  the  shipping, 
attacked  a  stockade,  and  was  repulsed."  They  em- 
bark in  gun-boats,  cross  the  Myoo  River,  nearly  four 
miles  broad,  and  sail  up  creeks  which  lead  into  the 
Arracan  River.  The  creeks  run  one  into  another. 
The  water  in  them  is  only  200  or  300  yards  wide,  and 
our  Lieutenant  thinks  it  ^'  a  most  favourable  place  for 
an  enterprising  enemy."    The  boats  were  ''  obliged  to 
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keep  80  close  to  the  bank  for  dofip  water,  tliat  they 
often  touched  the  jungle,"  from  the  covert  of  which 
"  a  few  well-directed  discharges  of  musketry  would 
have  cleared  tlie  decks."  Still  no  enemy  appears, 
though  now  and  then  a  Buspicious-looking  craft  hangs 
about,  and  darts  away  aa  soon  as  hailed.  They  pass 
a  large  pagoda  on  the  top  of  a  hill  "  with  250  steps 
leading  to  it.  The  Burmah  flag  waved  on  its  summit, 
and  the  British  occupied  a  station  below  it !  "  a  dying 
jest  of  the  Arracan  Government. 

They  reach  the  Arracan  River  on  the  4tli  of 
March ;  join  their  shipping ;  and  effect  a  landing 
next  day.  A  stockade  had  commanded  the  landing- 
place,  bnt  the  Burmese  had  not  the  courage  to  stay  in 
it,  and  left  it  in  flames.  Lawrence  rejoices  at  getting 
on  shore,  having  been  two  days  without  a  change  of 
clothes,  and  packed  like  herrings,  "eleven  officers  and 
three  skippies  being  stowed  in  a  cabin  about  twelve 
feet  square,  almost  on  the  top  of  each  other,"  with  the 
option  of  being  stewed  iu  the  cabin,  oz  roasted  in  thd 
sun."  However,  Dr.  Tytler,  one  of  the  party,  "  kept 
them  all  in  good  spirits ; "  such  is  the  magic  of  one 
cheerful  heart.  The  doctor  knows  the  language,  and 
heads  exploring  expeditions.  They  meet  viith  great 
civibtj  from  the  Mugh  people  in  the  villages— glad  to 
see  a  chance  of  shaking  off  the  Burmese  yoke.  Some 
Mughs  come  into  camp  and  give  intelligence  of  the 
enemy,  who  are  stockaded  some  miles  off,  in  numbers 
about  5,000,  with  ten  guns,  commanded  by  one  of  the 
King  of  Ava's  sous  ;  "  and  the  King  told  them  that  if 
they  retreated  they  should  all  lose  their  heads." 

After  great  delays  in  concentrating  the  force  and 
crossing  creeks,  the  British  column  begins  to  close 
upon  the  enemy.      Reconnoitring  parties  are  fired  on 
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from  the  jungle ;  and  **  sniping  "  goes  on  at  the  pickets. 

They  approach  the  Padue  range  of  hills,  and  spend 

three  days  in  **  gaining  information  of  the  passes,  and 

throwing  bridges  over  two  creeks."     One  of  these  is 

aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  from  camp ;  bodies  of  the 

enemy  appear  abont  it;    and  three    companies    of 

infantry    and    two    guns    (Henry  Lawrence's)    are 

ordered  down  to  protect  it.     He  says,  *'  the  infantry 

crossed  and  had  a  little  skirmishing,  but  the  fellows 

would  not  advance  from  the  jungle,  to  which  they  are 

particularly  partial.     The  infantry  returned,  and  I  was 

ordered  to  unlimber  my  gtms,  and  plant  them  at  the 

entrance  of  the  bridge,  where  we  lay  all  night  without 

an  alarm.    I  felt  not  a  little  anxious,  as  I  expected  we 

would  have  been  attacked  every  instant,  the  sentries 

having  said  they  heard  them  talking  within  a  dozen 

yards." 

On  26th  March,  General  Morrison  forces  the  passes 

of  the  Padue  range,  with  little  loss.     The  country  is 

intersected  with  creeks  and  ravines,  and  the  guns  can 

hardly  keep  up  with  the  troops.     On  the  27th,  the 

stockade  of  Mahattie  is  attacked.     It  was  strongly 

situated  behind  a  creek  200  yards  wide,  and  the  troops 

waited  till  the  tide  went  down,  and  **  then  advanced  in 

two  columns.     I  was  on  the  right,"  says  Lawrence, 

**  and  was  ordered  up  with  my  two  six-pounders  and 

two  howitzers  to  within  250  or  300  yards,  where  we 

bbzed  away.     I  could  not  then  see  what  was  going  on 

to  our  left,  but  I  heard  our  four  twelve-pounders  firing 

close  on  my  right  and  left "  (as  a  mother  might  tell 

how  she  heard  her  own  children  !)•     ''A  few  of  Her 

Majesty's  44th  were  *  sniping.'     The  remainder,  with 

the  Sepoys,  were  lying  on  their  stomachs.    After  firing 

about  an  hour,  I  saw  the  infantry  entering  on  the  left, 
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and  immediately  those  Dear  me  advanced,  and  tbe  place 
was  cleared  in  a  qaarter  of  an  hour." 

{How  isolated  ia  each  subordinate  officer  in  a 
battle! — intent  on  his  own  desperate  fragment — seeing 
little  and  hearing  little  of  all  beyond  the  little  focus  of 
confusion  he  is  in.  The  staff  alone  get  any  view  of 
the  stmggle  as  a  whole.) 

The  fight  over,  the  British  force  "  encamped  about 
a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the  stockade ;  "  and  Henry 
Lai^Tence  says,  "  Aa  soon  as  I  could  get  my  bed'"  up, 
I  took  a  good  sleep,  and  drove  away  all  my  fatigues." 
Happy  second  Ueutenant ! 

And  now  comes  the  final  struggle  for  the  capitali 
Airacan  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  river,  fifty  miles 
from  the  sea,  in  a  swampy  valley,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  hills  from  200  to  500  feet  high,  crowned  with 
temples  and  pagodas,  and  the  hollows  between  them 
filled  with  either  a  jungle  or  a  marsh. 

The  British  General  found  these  hills,  on  the  29th 
March  1825,  occupied  by  a  Burmese  force  of  from 
8,000  to  10,000  men.  His  own  force  was  about  the  latter 
number.  Three  thousand  Burmese  and  several  pieces 
of  cannon  guarded  the  pass  which  led  up  to  the  town. 
How  this  formidable  position  kept  the  British  force 
at  bay  for  three  days,   Henry  Lawrence   relates    on 


'*  Dow  weD  he  coald  BOmetimea  Bleep  without  thii  fonnalitj,  is  told  b; 
ColoTwl  Fenaiiig  !□  the  foUowing  ulecdciCe : — "  I  may  meotion,"  he  uji, 
"  one  link  incident  in  illiutretion  oC  his  imieltiBh  diipoaitioD.  On  our  march 
to  ArTBcan  I  <rt9  detached  ham  hcad-quarten  on  special  da^  for  two  or  thR« 
veeki.  On  rejoiaing,  lite  in  the  CTciiiiig,  without  bag  or  baggage,  I  took  aheliu 

[or  tbe  night  in  L 'b  little  bill-lent,  abared  with  Fordjce.     As  bed-time 

approached  I  obaerred  our  friend  busily  engaged  in  arrwigiiig  a  sleeping-pUca 
oo  the  groond,  with  the  aid  of  a  boat-cloak  aad  some  spare  covering,  db 
which  be  prcaently  stietched  himself,  and,  pointing  to  hia  bed,  utid,  '  Now, 
Sam,  jaa  lie  there  ! '  and  no  remonstnnoe  aa  mjr  part  availed  to  *bak«  bi* 
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the  3rd   of   April,   in    the   following  letter  to    his 
home : — 

I  am  at  length  enabled  to  report  my  arrival  at  Arracan  to 
my  beloTed  parents.  After  many  a  hard  day's  work  and 
many  a  tedious  march,  the  first  great  object  of  this  expedition 
has  been  effected,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  with  bat  little  loss. 
....  We  halted  the  28th,  and  started  again  on  29th; 
I  belicTe  without  any  intention  of  fighting,  but  merely  to 
take  up  a  position ;  but  about  seyen  o'clock  I  heard  our  guns 
open  (four  of  which  were  with  the  advance),  and  a  little 
farther  on  the  strongest  position  you  can  imagine  burst  upon 
my  view — no  less  than  seven  strongly  fortified  hills  flanking 
each  other.  It  was  at  the  nxih  hill  our  advanced  guns  were 
playing.  Those  in  the  rear  were  ordered  to  open  on  the  first 
hill ;  but  it  was  so  high,  and  we  were  so  fiur  off,  that  it  was 
but  with  little  effect.  In  the  meantime,  news  came  from  the 
sixth  hill  that  we  had  attempted  to  storm,  and  had  been 
driven  back,  with  seven  oflScers  wounded.  All  the  guns  were 
ordered  there,  and  opened  within  400  yards,  under  a  tremens 
daus  fire  from  four  or  five  hills.  In  about  an  hour  we  were 
ordered  to  retire,  and  as  I  was  going  with  the  rest,  a  man 
asked  me  to  take  back  the  limbers  of  four  guns  which  he  said 
were  in  a  pose.  This  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it ;  but  I  could 
not  refuse,  and  now  learnt  that  the  four  advanced  guns  had 
been  ordered  into  a  pass,  within  about  100  yards  of  the  hills, 
and  that  the  enemy's  fire  had  been  so  murderous  that  our 
men  had  been  ordered  to  abandon  them,  and  conceal  them- 
selves behind  some  banks  of  earth  which  were  fortunately 
near.  I  placed  the  limbers  behind  one  (bank),  and  lay  under 
another  iJmost  the  whole  day  with  Her  Majesty's  64th  and 
some  Sepoys.  Every  man  who  showed  his  head  was  most 
royally  saluted !  I  have  scarce  time  to  finish  this  scrawl,  so 
I  will  just  say  that  we  got  over  this  disastrous  day  with  about 
100  killed  and  wounded.^^     On  the  night  of  the  80th,  a 

"  The  foUowing  extract  explains  the  failure  of  this  attack :  — **  89th. 
Marched  to  the  attack  of  the  fortified  heights  and  town  of  Arakan,  at  4.30  ▲.x. 
On  arrlTing  near  the  place  the  adyance  column,  nnder  General  MacBean, 
halted  tall  the  fog  (which  was  graat)  had  in  a  great  measnre  cleared  awaj.    It 
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battery  was  er&cted  «-itLin  about  400  jarda  of  them,  and  we 
opened  two  twenty- four- pounders  and  four  mortars,  two  heavy 
howitzers  and  four  mortars,  early  on  the  Slat,  aud  &rcd  all 
day  and  night.  At  8  p.m.  a  column  advanced  against  the 
first  hill,  carried  it,  and  advanced  against  the  others  id  Iha 
morning,  another  column  advancing  opposite  our  battery. 
The  works  were  taken  by  8  a.m.  on  1st  April.  The  enemy, 
in  their  consternation,  evacnated  the  fort,  which  is  close 
behind  the  hills.  la  my  next,  I  will  give  particulars. 
Trusting  all  ia  well,  I  remain,  my  beloved  papa  and  mamma, 
your  affectionate  son, 

Hekry. 

The  letter  giving  the  "  particalara  "  ia  not  forth- 
coming, but  they  are  fully  detailed  in  the  journal,  and 
5ome  of  them  are  well  worth  adding. 

Here  is  a  consaltation  about  extricating  those  gnna 
which  are  lying  under  the  enemy's  lira  behind  the 
banks.  "  Captain  Anderson,  brigade-major,  camodown 
from  General  MacBean  with  directions  to  Lamb" 
(who  commanded  the  guna)  "to  get  them  off.  He 
asked  the  best  way,  I  offered  to  take  him  to  Lamb, 
He,  with  some  hesitation,  agreed "  (not  liking  evi- 
dently  to  expose  the  youngster's  life).  "  I  took  him 
to  the  farthest  bank  at  which  I  had  been.  Lamb  was 
not  there.  The  men  said  they  knew,  and  Gunner 
Gray  offered  to  show  the  way,  Anderson  would  not 
allow  me  to  go  farther.  He  went,  and  returned 
safely ;  but  just  as  he  started  (at  a  run) ,  a  shot  fell 
close  to  us.  Lamb  proposed  that  the  guns  should  be 
brought  off  at  night,  the  covering  party  keeping  up  a 

then  mored  on  to  ft  deStc,  into  whicb  the  gaaa,  ander  Captain  Lamb,  were  cod- 
odcrabl;  adTanccd  loahiil  aboDt  100  feet  in  heigfat,  intrenched  at  the  top.  Tha 
gmuopeiwd  on  thia  atlSOjarda,  a  heaTj  fire,  under  cover  of  which  the  infanby 
nre  ordend  to  itonn,  bat  tha  hill  proTJDg  much  too  ateep,  they  were  obliged 
lo  retire  with  grtai  ton.— Gehebal  LiNDaAT'a  Diarg. 
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fire  at  the  time.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  with- 
draw them  under  cover  of  some  more  guns.  Anderson 
gave  me  his  horse,  and  I  rode  to  the  Colonel  in  camp, 
to  know  his  opinion.  He  sent  me  to  the  General.  I 
was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  but  went.  He  was  very  cool 
and  collected;  told  me  that  Lamb  was  to  do  as  he 
liked,  and  should  have  as  many  guns  to  cover  him  as 
he  wanted.  He  said  he  was  afraid  the  men  would  be 
knocked  up ;  and  I  (impudently)  remarked  that  many 
had  been  knocked  down.  '  That/  he  said, '  t5  to  be 
expected  ! '  I  rode  back  to  Lamb,  taking  him  a  bottle 
of  tea  (he  being  unwell),  and  shortly  after  walked  back 
to  camp.  Just  after  dark,  two  six-pounders  and  a 
party  of  44th  were  ordered  down  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  guns,  and  a  party  of  54th  and  some  of  our  men 
rushed  in  and  brought  them  off  with  drag-ropes,  with- 
out any  loss  save  two  wounded,  the  covering  guns 
attracting  their  attention  by  blazing  away." 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  soldiers  (especially 
young  ones) ,  who  in  peace  would  give  their  own  lives 
freely  for  a  child,  enter  into  the  work  of  war,  is  seen  at 
red-heat  in  the  next  note. 

SOth  March. — Nothing  was  done  ;  but  the  place  was  recon- 
noitred, and  intelligence  received  of  a  path  which  led  round 
to  the  rear  of  No.  1  hill.  Daring  the  night  a  battery  was 
raised  near  where  oar  rear  gans  had  been  on  29th,  and 
before  daylight  of  Slst,  we  had  two  24-poander8  ander 
Penning,  two  heavy  5^-howitzer8  ander  Middlecoote,  and 
three  12-poanders  under  Lawrence,  ready  to  open  on  them ; 
the  whole  being  ander  the  command  of  Crawfard.  I  think  I 
fielt  more  anxious  (I  will  not  say  afraid)  while  we  were 
placing  these  guns  in  battery,  than  when  the  heaviest  fire 
was  on  as.  There  was  a  certain  stiUnesa — a  momentary 
expectation  of  something  unpleasant — which  prevented  me 
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feeling  at  ease.  Tbongb  we  movcci  down  in  the  ntiDostl 
8ilenc«,  it  was  evident  by  their  repeated  sboatiDg,  jrelling, 
and  ringiog  of  bells,  that  they  knew  we  were  about  Bomo- 
thing.  Indeed  I  eipected  a  volley  every  instant,  but  not  a. 
shot  wae  fired,  ...  At  dftylight  we  opened  a  very  beavy 
fire  On  them  from  the  guns  and  mortars.  It  waa  amusing  to 
aee  oor  fellows  jumping  with  delight  when  a  good  shot  waa 
made.  I  heard  one  man  tell  another  that  one  of  my  shots 
knocked  one  of  the  enemy"*  gum  ^  feet  into  the  air.  (I 
believe  I  had  upset  one.)  They  opened  guns  on  us  in  all 
directions,  and  tbongb  we  often  eltenced  them  for  a  time,  as 
aoon  as  our  fire  slackened  theirs  redoubled.  I  particularly 
remarked  a  number  of  fellows  with  red  turbans,  who  were 
specially  active  in  sniping  at  us.  Many  a  sbrapnell  did  I 
burst  over  their  heads,  wbicb  must  have  knocked  several 
over  ;  but  still  their  fire  was  almost  immediately  repeated. 
Many  of  their  shots  came  through  our  embrasures,  but  no 
one  in  the  battery  was  touched.  Towards  night  our  fire 
slackened,  and  wo  heard  that  at  8  p.u.  Brigadier  Richards 
with  the  first  brigade,  consisting  of  H.  M.'s  44th  and  the 
26th  and  49th  N.  I.,  left  camp  to  proceed  up  the  path  which 
bad  lieen  discovered  to  lead  to  No.  1  hill.  This  path  took 
a  very  circuitous  route,  so  it  was  expected  they  would  not 
be  at  the  top  before  11  p.m.  At  10  p.m.  we  commenced 
firing  more  frequeotly  to  attract  their  attention,  and  about 
11  P.M.,  a  sky-rocket  and  a  very  few  shots  told  us  that 
Richards  was  in  possession  of  tbe  1st  bill,  and  immediately 
after  of  the  2nd.  We  repeatedly  cheered  and  encouraged 
them,  having  felt  rather  anxious  as  to  their  movements, 
knowing  that,  these  two  hills  in  our  possession,  we  ha4  the 
key  of  Arracan.  Richards  immediately  sent  hack  for  two  six- 
pounders,  which  were  taken  up  on  elephants.  .  .  . 

We  kept  up  a  gentle  fire  during  the  nigbt,  and  early  in 
the  morning  the  enemy  turned  a  gun  from  No.  S  hill  on  oar 
people  in  No.  2.  Immediately  our  6-pounders,  which  had 
Just  got  up  and  been  mounted,  returned  their  fire,  and  my 
12-pounder  (which  had  been  laid  ready  to  open  fire  when 
our  troops    advanced)   burst   a    shrapnell    close   to   them. 
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Then  we  ceased  firing,  and  our  troops  advanced  in  beantifol 
style.     Oh 

'Twere  worth  tea  years  of  peacefal  life 

One  glance  at  their  array. 

They  drove  the  enemy  before  them  from  one  hill  to  the 
other/'  and  we  tnmed  our  guns  on  them  as  they  fled. 
General  MacBean,  with  another  column,  advanced  about 
half-past  7,  opposite  our  battery,  against  the  hill  from  which 
we  had  been  repulsed  on  the  29th.  They  made  no  re- 
sistance— ^the  flight  was  general — and  by  8  a.m.,  April  Ist, 

the  whole  place  was  in  our  possession The  enemy 

fled  precipitately  in  all  directions.  Parties  were  sent  out 
and  cut  up  some  of  them;  and  it  was  reported  that  one 
detachment,  under  Major  Mansel,  would  have  taken  the 
Bajah  that  night  had  not  a  horseman  through  mistake  shot 
the  guide. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  leave  from  his  battery 

he  was  off  to  see  the  hills  which  had  giyen  so  much 

trouble.     How  cakned  and  sobered  now  the  train  of 

thought ! 

I  went  and  took  a  look  at  the  hill  opposite,  which  was 
very  strong  indeed,  both  by  nature  and  art.  It  was  so  steep 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  reach  the  top,  so  what 
must  it  have  been  for  our  poor  fellows  who  had  a  heavy 
direct  and  flanking  fire  to  withstand,  as  well  as  the  difficulty 
of  the  ascent.  In  the  Pass  were  the  bodies  of  about  a  dozen 
of  our  poor  Sepoys  who  had  fiedlen.  They  were  perhaps  the 
most  gallant  souls  in  their  regiment.  I  heard  that  on  the 
29th  a  Sepoy  was  the  first  man  up  the  hill,  and  that  just  as 
he  gained  the  top  he  was  seen  to  roll  all  the  way  down,  most 
Ukely,  poor  fellow,  never  to  rise  again.     From  the  Mortar 

u  The  toene  is  weU  described  in  General  Lindsaj't  Diary : — **  let  April. 
Troops  in  cmmp  under  srms  before,  daybreak,  drawn  np  in  line  hang  the 
heights.  As  soon  as  the  fog  had  cleared  awaj  Brigadier  Richards  pushed  on 
with  his  colninn,  and  in  sncoession  drore  the  enemj  from  ererj  hiU.  AU  this 
being  seen  from  the  plain  below.  The  troops  there,  drawn  np,  greeted  them 
with  load  cheers ;  the  band's  dnuns  and  fifes  plajing  *  God  Save  the  King,'  as 
each  height  was  gained." 
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Battery  those  who  were  killed  on  the  29tl)  could  be  plainly 
seen,  and  our  men  perceived  oiie  Sepoy  still  moving ;  bo 
about  9  o'clock  at  night  Sergeant  Volkera,  and  Gunners 
Gumming  and  Wilson,  volunteered  to  go  under  the  enemy's 
works,  and  if  he  was  alive,  bring  him  in.  These  gallant 
fellows  succeeded  in  their  bumano  design,  and  by  keeping  a 
profound  silence,  escaped  tbo  enemy's  notice  until  they  had 
nearly  reached  thfc  battery  again,  when  they  made  a  little  noise, 
and  were  immediately  fired  upon,  but  fortunately  reached  ub 
in  safety.  [AJas,  Sergeant  Volkers,  Gunners  Gumming  and 
Wilson,  that  there  were  no  Victoria  Crosses  in  your  day  ! 
Bnt  it  wilt  even  be  well  if  your  children  read  the  story 
written  down  by  tbo  kind  hand  of  Henry  Lawrence.]  The 
poor  rescued  Sej»oy  belonged  to  the  Madras  10th  Native 
Infantry,  and  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  but  seemed  dreadfully 
wounded.  His  leg  was  hanging.  He  had  a  bad  wound  in 
his  neck,  besides  several  others  in  his  arm,  which  he  said  the 
Burmahs  had  inllictcd  on  him  after  stripping  him.  They 
bad  left  him  for  dead.  Poor  fellow,  be  seemed  in  good 
spirits,  and  called  for  water,  which  our  men  gave  him  with  a 
little  biscnit,  whch  he  readily  took  in  spite  of  caste,"  We 
got  a  dooly  (litter)  and  sent  him  to  camp. 

Here  ia  a  Bympathizing  bit  that  might  have  been 
penned  at  forty  instead  of  at  nineteen.. 

It  is  wonderful  how  one  the  character  of  Henry 
Lawrence  was  from  first  to  last,  ever  growing,  rising, 
miitoring,  mellowing,  but  never  changing. 

3rd  /l;>ri(  1825. — Rode  hack  to  Mahattte  to  see  our  poor 
fellows  who  were  wounded.      [Apparently  the  hospital  had 

"  Tb«re  arc  hiirdlj'  niij-  higli-casw  men  in  the  Madnm  ontirc  axiaj ;  vid 
had  this  poor  fellow  been  one  of  them,  he  would  probablj  bava  died  rstber 
[han  take  wBt«r  from  Earopeaa  bande.  The  celebrated  Geoeral  SkiDoer  nsed 
til  nlate  how  he  found  a  woDoded  Soobabdar  Aym%  oa  the  battle-field  of 
Ihjr'.l  and  lo89  of  blood,  and  olTered  him  a  drink  of  vater.  Th«  Soobabdar  laid 
faintlr,  "  Mj  casle,  lir  t  mj  caste  I "  General  Skinner  preaaed  the  vater  on 
bim  apiin,  uying,  "We  are  alone,  do  one  nil]  eee  foa."  The  Soobabdar 
shook  his  bead,  and  said,  "  God  ita  tut!"  What  ia  to  be  done  with  snch 
men  ?    Teach  them  the  tnith. 


^ 
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been  formed  there.]  Neeland,  who  was  shot  through  the 
body,  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  is  a  good  soldier.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  in  some  danger*  Smith  was  shot  in  the  leg 
(when  with  one  of  my  guns)  at  Mahattie.  He  is  I  hope 
doing  well ;  is  a  fine*  lad  and  bears  it  patiently,  as  do  Lacey 
and  Curray  of  6th  company,  the  former  of  whom  had  a  ball 
in  the  shoulder,  and  the  latter  lost  his  leg. 

This  is  really  to  be  an  officer,  a  leader  not  a  driver 
of  soldiers.  It  is  natural  and  well  to  jot  down  with 
sorrow  in  our  journals,  after  a  battle,  the  brother 
officers  ** shot  through  the  body "  or  ''the  leg,"  likely 
to  get  over  it  or  not.  But  it  is  well  too,  nay  better, 
to  remember  the  Neelands  and  the  Smiths,  with  a 
hearty  comrade  interest  in  their  several  wounds,  and 
a  commander's  knowledge  of  their  individual  merits ; 
and  not  to  leave  them  altogether  to  the  sad  chronicle 
of  the  surgeon  and  the  nurse. 

One  more  extract  and  we  may  leave  the  journal 
of  the  Arracan  Campaign  : — 

April  6th. — Early  in  the  morning  tried  with  Greene  to 
find  the  path  by  which  Richards  ascended  the  hills,  but  could 
not.  However,  we  had  a  pretty  walk  in  the  woods,  and  came 
upon  a  very  picturesque  lake,  which  runs  under  the  hills,  and 
apparently  forms  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  ascent. 
To  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  Burmahs  greatly  trusted. 

April  6th, — We  got  a  Lascar,  who  had  been  up  with  the 
guns,  as  a  guide,  and  were  more  fortunate  in  finding  the 
path,  which  was  particularly  intricate,  and  so  narrow  in  many 
parts  as  only  to  admit  of  a  single  person.  We  made  a  large 
circuit  to  the  left  of  the  hills,  cleared  the  lake,  and  then 
turned  into  the  right,  and  had  to  ascend  several  minor  hills 
before  we  reached  the  first  fortified  one. 

The  hills  were  tremendously  steep,  and  if  the  Burmahs  had 
only  dreamt  of  being  attacked  on  that  side,  they  might  have 
destroyed  every  man  of  us ;  but  they  foolishly  relied  on  the 
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apparent  strength  of  their  position,  and  did  not  even  keep  a 
look-oat  in  this  quarter,  eo  that  wo  took  No.  1  hill  by  the 
bayonet  withoot  6ring  a  shot,  and  No.  2  almost  as  easily.  This 
hill  waa  regnlarly  stockaded,  and  appeared  the  liigliost  of  the 
range.  From  it  we  heid  a  fine  view  of  the  camp,  and  the 
other  hills  and  worka.  The  descent  for  abont  80  yarda  waa 
almost  at  an  angle  of  45  degreen ;  and  there  was  a  fine 
causeway  to  the  foot  of  No.  3,  which  spemed    14  or  15  feet 

perpendicnlar  height  from  the  path Imagine  from  the 

chain  of  masonry  works  of  very  ancient  dat«  that  this  has 

been  a  connected  line  of  hill  forts On  the  first  rear 

hill  was  a  very  ancient  pagoda,  entirely  in  ruins,  and  from  it, 
to  the  rear,  was  the  most  beantifol  prospect  I  had  over  Been  ; 
and  Greene  and  I  sat  nearly  faalf-an-hour,  admiring  the  noble 
works  of  nature  and  of  man  aroand  us.  To  our  left  were 
most  romantic  hills  with  verdant  plains,  intersected  with 
lakes,  in  several  of  which  were  little  islands  with  a  few  hnta 
on  them ;  and  close  on  the  right  wo  had  a  full  view  of 
Arracan  emerging  from  behind  the  range  of  fortified  hills  on 
which  we  stood.  Never  did  it  appear  to  ho  much  advantage, 
for  here  we  had  a  full  view  of  all  its  beauties,  its  numberlesn 
pagodas,  its  peculiar  houses,  and  the  rivar  ranning  through 
the  town,  without  being  offended  by  its  unwholesome  odour. 
This  town,  we  thought,  had  but  one  short  month  ago  been 
thronged  with  numerous  inhabitants.  Now  what  a  difference  1 
Desolation !  Not  a  native  to  be  seen.  None  but  a  hired 
soldiery  and  a  set  of  rapacious  camp-followers.  But  they 
deserved  it,  for  they  are  a  barbarous  race.  Our  camp  from 
these  hills  seemed  a  mere  nothing,  and  the  Burmahs,  no 
doubt,  thought  so  too,  and  looked  on  us  as  a  mere  handful 
^Ten  over  to  destruction.  Oh  !  I  shall  never  forget  their 
shonts  and  their  horrid  yells  of  defiance  on  the  29th.     They 

went  to  my  heart  then,  and  I  think  I  still  hear  them 

On  coming  back  through  the  pass,  we  saw  a  poor  Light 
Infantry  Sepoy  (a  Brahmin)  heaping  np  the  dry  wood  over 
what  we  took  for  a  grave.  On  being  asked,  he  said  it  was  his 
brother.     I  felt  for  him. 

With  the  fall  of  the  capital  the  whole  Bormese 
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province  of  Arracan  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  General  Morrison  might  now  have  hoped  to  find 
a  passage  throagh  the  Yoomadoung  mountains,  and 
pnsh  on  to  join  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  the  valley 
of  the  Irrawaddy.  '^  But  within  the  walls  of  that 
city  the  progress  of  this  division  was  arrested  by  the 
hand  of  pestilence.  In  a  month  General  Morrison 
had  no  longer  an  army/'^^  The  rains  set  in  early  in 
May.  The  country,  which  had  been  a  swamp  before, 
now  reeked  with  malaria.  Fever  and  dysentery  broke 
out  in  June,  and  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
troops.'^  The  force  was  broken  up  and  dispersed, 
some  to  islands  on  the  coast  and  some  to  Calcutta. 
Lieutenant  Kirby,  the  Adjutant  of  the  Artillery  divi- 
sion, was  obliged  to  take  sick-leave,  and  Henry 
Lawrence  was  appointed  to  the  adjutancy.  For 
weeks  together  he  and  his  Colonel  were  the  only 
officers  of  artillery,  out  of  a  body  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
who  sat  down  together  at  the  mess-table.  At  length 
he  too  was  struck  down  and  was  sent  round  to  Cal- 
cutta ^^  for  three  months'  change  of  air ;  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  duty  and  remained  till  again 
attacked  with  sickness  after  the  declaration  of  peace.^^ 


^<  HaTelock'i  Memoirs  qf  the  TTiree  Campaigne  in  Ava,  Introdactioiiy 
p.  Tii 

li  M  The  lickneis  and  mortality  in  Arakan,  between  the  middle  of  Jane  1825 
and  let  January  1826,  was  nnpreoedentedly  great  Out  of  abont  two  hundred 
European  officers,  seventy  bad  died,  and  several,  who  went  away  sick,  never 
recovered.  Upwards  of  one-third  of  the  army  (European  and  Native)  died, 
and  the  name  given  to  the  place,  '  Death's  Bazaar,'  seems  not  inapplicable. 
Some  one  observed  that  the  name  Arakan  being  reversed,  was  N6rKara^  or 
worlhUsM.*' — Extract  from  Private  Diary  of  General  Lindeag, 

*'  The  exact  dates  of  these  two  attacks  seem  marked  by  the  following 
entries  in  the  Diary  of  his  friend  Lewin,  who  appears  to  have  snoceeded  him 
in  the  adjutancy : — 

"  Tueeday,  Nov,  l«f,  1825. — Poor  Lawrence's  sufferings  have  been  acnte 
for  these  two  days.  ['*  Wednetday,  Nov,  2iidL 
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This  peace  was  dictated  to  the  humbled  court  of 
Ava  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  at  Yandaboo,  only 
sixty  miles  from  the  Burmese  capital,  on  24th  Feb- 
roary  1826 ;  and  by  its  terms  (iustead  of  Bengal 
bebg  added  to  Burmah,  as  the  boasting  war  party 
had  proposed)  Arracan  and  Tenasserim  were  ceded  to 
the  British,  and  the  Burmese  renounced  their  claims 
to  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Assam,  Cachar, 
Jyntea,  and  Munnipoor :  a  lesson  which  served  that 
nation  for  sii-and-twenty  years. 


APPENDIX.  V 

Satf  of  Sir  George  Craufurd't  Reminitcencet.  1 

The  RcT.  G.  Craafurd  left  Indk  in  183!.  In  1839  he" 
EDCceeded  to  the  family  baroneli:;  ;  and  is  still  residing  at 
Burgh  Hall,  Boston,  Lincolnsbiro,  unwearied  in  well-doing. 
Among  the  rominlBcences  of  his  chaplaincy  in  India  aro  two 
incidents  of  great  historic  iDterest ;  one  connected  with 
Sattee,  and  the  other  with  the  notorious  policy  known  as 
"religions  nentrality." 

The  practice  of  Suttee  in  the  British  Indian  territories 
was  officially  declared  illegal  by  Lord  William  Beutinck  ou 
the  4th  December  1829,  A  month  or  two  before  this. 
Sir  George  remembers  a  Suttee  having  been  attempted  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  under  the  fort  of  Allahabad,  and  defeated 
by  the  humanity,  courage,  and  wisdom  of  two  Englishmen 

■'  fVednaday.  JVm.  Surf, — Karlf  thU  moroing  we  bade  farewell  to  one  dear 
brother  [jivnnce,  uid  >cconip«Died  bjm  to  tlic  bo*la." 

"  SabbalA,  March  lEtA,  1S2G. — (Arracan]  Lawrence  doea  not  Eeem  to 
comprehend  ibe  doctrine  of  origiaal  ain. 

■•  Tuadag,  April  Ulh.— Pool  L very  ill  with  ferer. 

"  Thurtdaf,  April  \ith. — Poor  L ia  nndergaing  acvera  anlferiiig. 

'■  Friday,  April  UlA.— We  hare  prajed  that  poor  L— —  might  be  spared, 
and  his  paioa  mitigated.  How  remarkable  that  to-da;  be  haa  be«n  mach 
bttter,  and  tree  from  fever." 
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(Mr.  G.  Brown,  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Rev.  — 
Mackintosh,  a  Baptist  missionary).  These  two  good  men, 
hearing  what  was  going  on,  repaired  to  the  spot,  forced  their 
way  up  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  producing  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindoos,  informed  the  officiating  Pandits  and  Brahmins 
that  they  would  allow  nothing  that  was  not  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  Hindoo  law.  To  this  the  Pandits  could  not 
object,  and  the  result  was  that — 

1st.  No  oil,  or  other  inflammable  substance,  was  allowed 
to  be  poured  over  the  wood. 

2nd.  The  widow  was  led  to  the  Ganges,  and  there  im- 
mersed, so  that  her  garments  were  dripping  wet,  instead  of 
dry  and  ready  to  ignite. 

8rd.  The  Brahmins  were  forbidden  either  to  bind  the 
widow  down  to  the  pile  or  give  her  intoxicating  drugs.  The 
sacrifice  must  be  voluntary,  or  not  at  all.  So  the  widow  was 
left  unbound  and  in  her  senses. 

Lastly.  No  priest  was  allowed  to  fire  the  pile.  The  books 
declared  that  the  widow  must  do  this  herself. 

These  points  having  been  insisted  on,  the  trembling 
widow,  with  wet  clothes  clinging  round  her,  mounted  the 
fatal  pile,  and  worked  herself  up  so  far  as  to  apply  the  torch. 
But  as  the  flames  began  to  rise,  and  climb  from  log  to  log, 
and  dart  their  horrid  tongues  at  the  poor  widow,  she  became 
restless 'and  excited.  First  she  gathered  up  one  leg,  then  the 
other,  then  gazed  wildly  round  upon  the  howling  priests,  then 
stood  upright,  and  danced  and  shrieked  with  pain,  and  at 
last,  unable  to  bear  it  longer,  leapt  out  of  the  fire.  On  this, 
the  Englishmen  stepped  forward  and  took  her  under  the  pro- 
tection of  British  law.  Of  course,  her  family  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  her ;  so  her  humane  rescuers  set  her  up  in 
a  small  shop  in  the  bazaar ;  and  whenever  either  of  them 
passed,  she  used  to  run  out  into  the  street  and  make  salaams, 
crying  out,  **  That's  the  good  sahib  that  saved  my  life !  '* 

The  next  incident  is  historically  valuable,  as  marking  the 
fact,  the  time,  and  the  cause  of  chaplains  being  forbidden  to 
explain  Christianity  to  the  Sepoys,  or  baptize  them,  even  if 
they  applied  for  it. 
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WtUe  Sir  George  Craafard  was  cbaplain  at  Allahalnd, 
about  1630,  the  Sepoys  of  the  Native  InfuiiLry,  who  were  there 
stationed,  were  in  the  habit,  when  on  duty  \q  the  fort,  of  coming 
nniDvited  to  Sir  Goorge'a  quarters,  and  asking  him  to  tell  them 
about  the  Christian  rebgion.  Sir  George  and  hia  catechist  (a 
son  of  the  Persian  Mirza  Abu  Talib  lOian,  who  visited  England) 
used  gladly  to  answer  all  such  inquiries,  and  as  fnlly  as  time 
permitted,  preached  the  Ooapel  to  all  conaers.  The  Sepoya 
became  great  &iends  with  the  Padre  Sahib,  and  invited  him 
to  come  down  to  their  own  ranks  and  preach  to  them,  as  it 
was  only  now  and  then  that  Ihey  were  pat  on  fort  duty. 
Sir  George  said  he  would  come  with  pleasure  if  they  really 
wished  it ;  and  on  their  writing  him  a  polite  letter  of  invita- 
tion, he  and  the  catechist  went  down  to  the  Sepoy  linos. 
There  they  found  a  space  decently  cleared,  with  two  chairs 
placed  for  them,  and  actually  a  desk  for  their  books,  which 
the  Sepoys  had  extemporized  in  imitation  of  the  English 
vostom.  Sir  George  and  Mirza  took  their  eoats,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  English  Church  Catechism  to  the 
listeuing  crowd  of  Sepoys.  While  thus  happily  engaged,  a 
shadow  fell  over  the  circle,  and  looking  up.  Sir  Goorge  saw  an 

clophant   passing,  on    which    sat    two  officers   of  the  , 

whose  looks  betokened  no  good  will  to  what  was  going  on. 
But  the  Padre  and  Mirza  went  on  with  their  class.  Pre- 
sently, however,  a  murmur  arose  that  the  commanding  officer 
was  coming ;  and  as  the  Sepoys  fell  back,  the  cbaplain  found 

himself  confronted  by  Major  ,  evidently  greatly  excited. 

Perceiving  that  something  was  amiss,  but  not  knowing  what 
it  was,  the  chaplain  rose  &om  his  choir.  Upon  which  a  con- 
versation ensued  to  this  effect : — 

Major. — What  is  this,  Mr.  Craufurd  ? 

Chaplain, — 'What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Major. — Why,  sir,  I  mean  that  you  are  preaching  to 
the  Sepoys.  You're  exciting  my  men  to  insubordination. 
You'll  cause  an  insurrection,  sir,  and  we  shall  all  he  murdered 
at  midnight ! 

Chaplain. — The  Sepoys  invited  me  to  come,  and  I  am 
here  by  their  desire. 
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Major. — That  must  be  false ! 

Chaplain. — Ask  the  Sepoys  yourself,  sir. 

The  assembly  was  then  dispersed.  Bat  next  day  General 
Marley,  who  commanded  the  division,  sent  for  Mr.  Granfiird. 
The  General  was  a  kind  man,  and  was  believed  to  have  no 
objection  to  what  had  been  done,  bat  yielding  to  the  arga- 

ments  of  Major ,  he  reproved  Mr.  Craafard,  and  repeated 

the  very  expression  of  the  Major,  that  the  o£5oers  woald  be 
all  mardered  in  their  beds  some  night  if  this  went  on. 
*'  Promise  me,  Mr.  Craafard,  that  yoa  will  not  preach  to  the 
Sepoys  any  more  !  "  Mr.  Crauford  said  he  coald  not  make 
any  sach  promise,  unless  it  were  made  plain  to  him  as  a  duty. 
**  Then,"  said  the  General,  **  I  fear  I  must  put  you  under 
arrest,  Mr.  Craufurd."  At  length  Mr.  Craufurd  consented 
not  to  preach  again  till  reference  could  be  made  to  the 
Governor-General  (Lord  William  Bentinck)  on  the  subject. 
It  was  understood  that  Lord  William's  own  judgment  was 
overborne  by  the  advisers  around  him ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
orders  were  conveyed  through  good  Archdeacon  Corrie  to 
Mr.  Craufurd,  that  he  was  not  to  visit  the  Sepoys  in  their 
lines  again.  Mr.  Craufurd  said  to  the  General,  *'  What  if  the 
Sepoys  visit  me  at  my  house?"  General  Marley  did  not 
believe  they  would,  and  said,  laughingly,  that  he  was  welcome 
to  preach  to  all  who  came  to  him  there.  The  Sepoys  did 
come  to  Mr.  Craufurd  in  the  fort,  as  before ;  and,  as  before, 
Mr.  Craufurd  preached  to  them.  They  were  very  curious  to 
know  why  Mr.  Craufurd  would  not  come  again  to  their  lines, 

and  what  was  the  "  tumasha  "  with  the  Major  ?    Mr.  C 

told  them  that  Government  had  forbidden  him  to  explain  to 
them  in  their  own  lines  what  the  Christian  religion  was.  The 
Sepoys  could  not  believe  it ;  seeing  that  it  was  the  religion  of 
the  Sahibs  themselves.  The  instruction  in  the  fort  went  on, 
howeve!*,  and  soon  several  Sepoys  were  candidates  for  baptism. 
Mr.  Craufurd,  after  what  had  happened,  thought  it  right  to 
ask  Archdeacon  Corrie  for  leave  to  baptize  them ;  and  the 
archdeacon,  after  again  taking  the  Governor-General's  orders, 
replied  that  he  was  deeply  grieved  indeed  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
position,  but  must  prohibit  his  baptizing  the  Sepoy  candidates  ! 
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These  proceedings  were  followed  by  the  iseuo  of  ordera  to 
ftll  chapkina,  that  they  were  not  to  apeak  at  nit  to  the  Native 
soldiery  on  the  Bnbject  of  religion  ;  a  prohibition  which  has 
ever  aince  remained  in  force. 

Major  ,   who   was  thus  nnhappily   instrumental  in 

Bhntting  out  the  Native  soldiery  from  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  Bpiritnal  nature  of  Christianity,  lived  to  rise  to  the 
highest  ranks  and  commands  of  the  Indian  army,  and  to  see 
that  great  Matiny  which  arose,  in  1657,  from  the  sincere  bat 
ignorant  belief  of  the  Sepoys,  that  a  greased  cartridge  could  be 
a  vehicle  of  religion.  Most  barbarously  did  the  mutineers 
murder  him,  and  nearly  all  under  his  command  ;  and  no 
incident  of  that  dreadful  time  has  been  more  bitterly  mourned 
by  Englishmen.  Bnt  wonld  not  the  ground  of  that  Mutiny 
have  been  entirely  withdrawn,  had  we,  during  the  previous 
thirty  years,  allowed  the  Sepoys  to  cultivate,  if  they  wished,  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  our  chaplains,  and  ac<]uaint  them- 
selves with  the  only  way  in  which  we  believe  our  religion  can 
be  embraced  ?  And  have  we  since  learnt  this  lesson  irom 
the  Mutiny?  Are  we  not  still  doing  all  we  can  to  shroud 
Christianity  in  mystery,  and  make  our  religion  a  bugbear  ? 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Fbom  July  1826  to  1887. 

SioK  Lbavb  to  Calcutta — Nursed  by  Rbv.  G.  Cbaufubd  — 
Ordbrbd  to  England— Voyage  to  China — ^Arrival  at  Home 
— ^Entry  in  his  Mother's  Diary — ^Lstitia  Lawrence  at 
Fahan — ^Mrs.  Heath — Anoel  Heath — ^Honoria  MAiMiitAT.T. — 
Meeting  of  Henry  and  his  Sister — ^The  youno  Lieutenant 
institutes  Family  Prayers — What  became  of  Scott's  Bible 
— Occupations  of  a  Sick  Furlough — Teaching  his  Sisters 
— Joins  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  Ireland— Example 
of  Eippingale,  the  Artist — ^Influence  of  Marcia  Knox — 
The  Preaching  of  Robert  Ball  at  Bristol — John  Lawrence 
wants  to  be  a  Soldier — Henry  dissuades  him — Henry  first 

MEETS    HONORU    MARSHALL SPRINGTIME    OF    LoVB ReTURN 

TO  India,  with  John  and  Sister  Honoria — Henry  posted 
TO  Foot  Artillery  at  Eurnaul — Studying  the  Languages 
WITH  George — ^Eulogy  of  James  Abbott — Sketch  of  an 
Oriental  Adventurer — ^Visrr  to  the  Simla  Hills — A  Native 
Chief  with  a  Pocket  Bible  —  Sunday  Thoughts  in  the 
Forest  —  Letter  of  the  Lieutenant  to  the  Governor- 
General  ABOUT  Field  Artillery — ^Death  of  his  Friend, 
John  Edwards — ^Visit  to  Captain  Cautley  and  the  Ganges 
Canal — ^Transferred  to  Horse  Artillery — ^The  Brothers 
RAISE  A  Fund  for  their  Mother — Correspondence  with 
Letitia — Henry  passes  the  Examination  for  Interpreter 
AT  Cawnpoor — George's  Interview  with  Lord  W.  Bentinck 
— ^EEenry  appointed  to  the  Revenue  Survey,  and  Reforms  it 
— The  Lessons  learned  in  Five  Years*  Surveying. 

When  Henry  Lawrence  reached  Calcutta,  to  whose 

house  did  he  go  ?  that  we  may  know  in  what  mind 

6 
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he  came  back  from  war  and  pestilence.  He  went 
straight  to  the  good  chaplain,  witli  whom  he  had  lived 
at  Dam-Dum,  in  1824,  who  was  still  minister  of  the 
Old  Church  id  the  capital.  With  shaven  head  and 
gannt  look,  the  very  ghost  of  the  athletic  lad  who 
majched  fi-om  "  Fairy  Hall  "  two  years  ago,  he  tottered 
in,  was  put  to  bed,  and  uursed  as  if  he  were  a  son. 
And  here  he  stayed  till  the  doctors  ordered  him  liome 
to  England,  as  the  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the 
fearful  Arracan  fever. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  long  sea  voyage,  he  was 
advised  to  proceed  by  the  China  route.  Those  were 
the  monopoly  days  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
tht'ir  right  royal  merchant-ships,  built  either  to  carry 
or  defend  the  trade,  etUi  kept  the  Chinese  waters 
against  friend  and  foe.  On  board  of  one  of  these, 
the  H.  E.  I.  C.  ship  Macqiieen,  Captain  Walker,  Henry 
Lawrence  embarked  on  the  2nd  August  182G.  He 
used  to  tell  his  sister  Letitia  that  when  he  awoke  that 
morning  he  found  George  Craufnrd  (the  same  faithful 
friend  who  had  seen  him  sail  for  the  Burmese  war) 
watching  once  more  beside  his  bed, 

"  Talk  of  the  affection  of  women,"  he  said, 
"  nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  of  that  good 
man ! "  And  so  parted  young  pilgrim  and  sure 
guide. 

Contrary  winds  and  tides  detained  them  in  the 
Hooghly  till  the  14th,  when  they  sailed  from  Saugor 
Point.  His  Journal,  which  was  now  resumed,  takes 
an  amusing  survey  of  the  officers  and  passengers,  in 
which,  happily,  the  captain  appears  kind ;  and  the 
doctor,  "  a  man  of  sense  and  education,  from  whom 
much  is  to  be  acquired,  and  not  partial  to  medicine, 
but   ready   to    answer  indents    on    his   library."     Of 
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coarse  he  soon  finds  oat  the  one  man  on  board  who 
has  no  friends.  '*  The  captain's  clerk  was  an  anfor- 
tanate  fellow  who  seemed  to  be  shanned  by  all. 
Althoagh  his  sitaation  was  not  the  most  dignified  in 
the  ship,  I  ased  often,  of  an  evening,  to  sit  on  the 
poop  talking  to  him,  and  fonnd  him  a  very  rational 
fellow.  I  heard  he  was  partial  to  liqnor,  but  never 
perceived  it."  The  conversation  in  the  cuddy  is  all 
abont  betel-nut,  cotton,  opium,  and  scandal,  so  he 
remains  in  his  cabin  often  all  day,  walking  a  little  in 
the  evening,  ^*  but  soon  getting  tired ; "  the  strong 
sinewy  lad,  who  a  year  ago  was  half  the  night  and 
day  helping  his  men  and  cattle  to  drag  the  guns 
along  the  coast  of  Arracan.  When  will  he  shake  off 
this  dreadful  blasting  fever  ?  Alas  !  never.  He  is  to 
feel  its  effects  to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  it  is  part 
of  his  greatness  to  triumph  over  them. 

On  the  30th  August  they  reach  Penang.  Henry 
Lawrence  stretches  his  legs  on  shore,  and,  like  a  true 
artilleryman,  foregathers  at  once  with  Lieutenant  Day 
of  his  own  corps,  who  is  in  the  fort,  and  insists  on  his 
taking  up  his  quarters  there.  They  had  never  met 
before,  and  Lawrence  makes  note  of  him  as  '*  a  quiet 
good-natured  Irishman,  quite  happy  at  meeting  a 
countryman."  Two-and-twenty  years  later  Henry 
Lawrence,  the  political  agent,  will  be  standing  in  a 
siege-battery,  amidst  the  roar  of  opposing  guns,  and 
admiring  the  undisturbed  precision  with  which  John 
Day,  the  pride  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  breaches  the 
fortress  of  Mooltan. 

The  Macqueen  sailed  again  on  the  5th  September 
from  Penang,  and  ''  stood  into  Singapore  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  with  a  gentle  breeze.  The 
innumerable  islets  were  very  picturesque ;  and  Singa- 
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pore  itself,  with  its  white  houses,  had  a  very  pleasiog 
appearance."  Lawrence  goes  ashore  and  finds  another 
artillery  oEBcer,  Lieutenant  P.  Jackson,  who  receives 
him  hospitably.  Then  off  again  on  the  18th ;  the 
Straits  are  left  behind ;  they  enter  the  China  Seas, 
and  on  the  1st  October  he  lands  at  Macao,  is  recog- 
nized and  kindly  entertained  by  "  Ravenshaw,  who 
was  at  Addiscombe,"  and  spends  some  days  there, 
seeing  what  is  to  be  seen^"  the  forts,  churches,  and 
monasteries ;  "  and  cornea  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Portugaese  there  are  a  "  despicable  race,  all  natives 
of  Goa :  two  or  three  hundred  rabble  soldiers,  and 
a  greater  number  of  priests."  On  the  12th  October 
he  rows  up  to  Wampoa,  where  the  ship  is,  and 
thence  Tiaits  Canton ;  but  what  he  saw  there,  and 
what  befell  after  on  the  voyage  to  England,  we  know 
not,  for  the  rest  of  the  journal  is  lost.  So  let  as 
bring  him  home  ourselves,  and  give  that  fever-wasted 
lad,  bronzed  with  his  lirst  campaign,  to  the  arms  of 
his  lather  and  mother. 

There  is  an  extract,  without  date,  from  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  journal  (but  it  must  be  about  May  1827), 
in  which  she  says,  "  Returned  from  Arracan,  after  the 
Burmese  war,  my  dearest  beloved  Henry  Montgomery, 
not  twenty-one  years  old,  but  reduced  by  sickness  and 
suffering  to  more  than  double  that  age."  And  then, 
communing  with  her  own  heart  about  him  from  child- 
hood up,  she  adds, — "  Self-denial  and  affection  to  his 
whole  family  were  ever  the  prominent  features  of  his 
character."  Good  words  these  to  win  from  a  mother 
somewhat  strict  in  judgment!  And  time  has  only 
added  to  thefr  truth. 

Letitia  at  this  time  was  not  at  home.  She  had 
been  spending  the  winter  in  Ireland  with  Mrs.  Heath, 
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widow  of  Admiral  Heath,  at  Fahan,  on  the  banks  of 
wild  Lough  Swilly.  She  was  ill,  and  needed  change 
of  air;  and  month  after  month  glided  by  in  that 
qniet  spot  without  her  dreaming  that  Henry  was  in 
the  good  ship  Macqiieen  slowly  coming  back  across 
the  seas.  Her  thoughts  to  be  sure  were  ever  in  exile 
with  him,  as  most  in  the  house  could  tell.  Good 
Mrs.  Heath,  as  she  sat  in  the  twilight  evenings, 
cutting  out  little  black  figures  in  paper  in  the  most 
wonderful  way,  to  stick  on  pincushions  and  sell  to  help 
a  blind  asylum,  was  always  a  ready  listener.  It  must 
have  been  a  bad  case  that  she  could  not  sympathize 
in !  There  was  Angel  Heath  too,  the  Admiral's 
daughter  by  a  former  wife.  She  was  Letitia's  own 
chosen  friend,  and  knew  what  her  brother  Henry's 
loss  had  been  to  her.  Never  was  Angel  tired  of 
picturing  him  in  India,  or  wondering  when  he  might 
return.  And  lastly  there  was  that  lovely  Honoria 
Marshall,  the  Admiral's  niece,  with  her  bright  face 
and  golden  hair  over  her  shoulders,  gliding  like  quiet 
light  about  the  old  house  at  Fahan.  She  at  least  had 
never  heard  of  brother  Henry,  and  it  was  like  a  new 
book  to  tell  her  all  about  him  ;  to  sit  down  with  her 
upon  the  sea-shore,  bring  forth  from  her  pocket  that 
heap  of  Henry's  old  letters,  and  read  them  all  afresh. 
And  so  the  winter  had  gone  by  in  sympathy  and  heart- 
communion  ;  and  Letitia  was  getting  strong,  but  still 
they  would  not  let  her  go  from  Fahan ;  when  one 
bright  day  in  April  came  a  letter  from  Clifton  with 
the  incredible  news  that  Henry  himself  was  coming 
home  sick  from  India,  and  might  arrive  any  day  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  therefore  her  father's  order  that  Letitia 
march  at  once  and  rejoin  the  family  head-quarters ; 
for  in  the  comer  of  his  heart  he  did  not  want  Master 
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Henry  to  be  running  away  again  aa  aoon  as  he  reached 
home,  to  go  in  searcli  of  Miss  Letitia. 

Now  an  order  from  the  Coloucl  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  disputed,  even  by  his  eldest  daughter,  who  held 
the  post  of  adjutant  in  the  Cliflou  garrison.  But  it 
Bo  happened  that  no  escort  oflFered  for  some  time,  and 
when  at  last  Letitia  and  Angel  Heath  were  steaming 
into  the  port  of  Liverpool,  a  boat  was  seen  coming 
off,  and  Letitia  pointing  out  a  6gure  in  it,  said  to 
Angel,  "That's  Henry!"  We  can  all  fancy  their 
meeting  ;  but  no  one,  unless  he  knew  Henry  Law- 
rence, could  imagine  that  instead  of  returning  home 
be  would  proceed  to  drag  his  sister  and  her  friend  all 
over  Liverpool  hunting  for  hia  chum  Ackers,  who  Lad 
left  India  sick  three  years  ago  ;  and  whom  they 
found  at  last  quite  hearty  in  his  father's  house. 

On  the  second  or  third  evening  after  they  had  all 
re-assembled  at  Clifton,  Henry  Lawrence  observed 
that  there  were  no  family  prayers.  It  had  simply 
never  been  the  custom  of  the  house.  Aunt  Angel, 
when  she  was  with  them,  nsed  to  gather  little  assem- 
blies of  the  children  in  her  own  bedroom,  but  neither 
Colouel  nor  Mrs.  Lawrence  were  of  the  party.  The 
advance  that  Henry  Lawrence  had  made  in  the 
higher  and  inner  life  since  he  left  home  as  a  boy  of 
sixteen  is  well  marked  in  the  fact  that  the  absence  of 
family  prayers  now  struck  him.  He  asked  Letitia  if 
she  thought  their  father  and  mother  would  object  to 
have  them.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  not  if  you  propose  it." 
His  return  home  had  been  a  great  joy  to  both  parents. 
He  was  the  first  of  their  sons  who  had  yet  come  back 
to  gladden  their  eyes.  He  had  shown  himself  a  true 
soldier's  son  in  the  Arracan  campaign ;  and  his  father 
was  proud  of  him.     He  was  sick,  and  his  mother's 
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love  was  all  called  out.  If  a  move  was  to  be  made  in 
the  house,  truly  he  was  the  one,  and  now  was  the 
time  to  make  it.  So  he  went  to  his  box  and  brought 
out  the  large  Scott's  Bible  that  good  Mr.  Craufurd 
had  given  him.  It  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
voyage  home  from  India,  during  which  he  had  occu- 
pied himself  in  turning  many  of  the  Psalms  into  verse. 
He  now  took  it  into  the  drawing-room  and  said, 
"Mother,  suppose  we  read  a  chapter  before  we  part 
for  the  night."  She  assented  at  once.  He  then 
said,  "  Shall  I  ring  and  ask  the  servants  if  they  would 
like  to  join  ?  "  To  this  there  was  a  little  demur  about 
the  servants  being  engaged  at  this  hour ;  and  a  slight 
demonstration  of  surprise  ;  but  as  there  was  no  actual 
opposition,  Henry  rang  the  bell,  and  said  to  his  old 
friend  Ellen  Moss,  "  Ellen,  we  are  going  to  read  a  chap- 
ter, and  any  of  you  who  like  can  join  us.  Ellen  and  an- 
other came  at  once ;  and  the  family  prayers  thus  begun 
in  the  house,  were  continued  ever  after,  both  morning 
and  evening.  Mrs.  Lawrence  herself  usually  read  them 
in  the  morning,  and  at  other  times  one  of  the  children. 

This  all  seems  very  simple  to  write  or  read ;  but 
in  practice  it  was  a  hard,  a  bold,  and  a  faithful  thing 
for  a  young  man  to  do  in  his  parents'  house.  Let  any 
one  in  the  same  circumstances  try  it,  and  may  he  meet 
with  the  same  success. 

The  Bible  is  still  in  his  sister's  possession,  with 
this  inscription  in  his  own  hand  in  the  first  volume : — 

The  Rev.  George  Craufurd  (now  Sir  Oeotge)  gave  me 
this  book  in  the  year  1824  or  1825.  I  took  it  to  China,  and 
brought  it  home  in  1827,  where  I  left  it  with  my  dear  mother 
in  1829.  I  now  make  it  over  to  my  sister  Letitia  with  my 
best  love. 

ClifUm,  October  23rrf,  1848.  H.  M.  LaWREMCE. 
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Henry  Lawrence's  stay  in  England  extended  to 
nearly  two  years  and  a  LaJf.  His  liealth  was  a  long 
time  recoTflring  anything  like  strength.  In  the  midst 
of  a  walk,  or  book,  or  happy  chat,  forgetful  of  Arracan 
and  its  fevers,  back  came  the  relentless  foe  and  rolled 
liim  up  m  blankets,  like  a  sick  child,  lint  the  attacks 
grew  less  yioleut  as  the  English  climate  took  effect ; 
and  the  energy  of  hia  nature,  which  had  greatly 
developed  during  the  last  five  years  of  military  service, 
and  was  (ast  passing  into  that  restless  activity  which 
became  hia  habit,  soon  revived  and  demanded  occupa- 
tion. As  long  as  he  was  at  Clifton  he  constituted  him- 
self, nolens  volens,  the  schoolmaster  of  his  younger 
sisters.  He  had  a  perfect  instinct  for  teaching  and 
gathering  any  one  within  his  reach,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  the  girU'  schoolroom  inquiring  into  their 
curriculum,  and  holding  a  benevolent  but  provoking 
£Kamination  into  their  progress.  He  pronounced  their 
sums  too  bad  to  be  endured,  and  they,  no  doubt, 
thought  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  quite  dreadful. 
But  the  very  youngest  of  them  soon  saw  that  he  took 
and  gave  all  this  trouble  for  their  good,  and  learnt  daily 
to  love  their  dear  pedagogue-brother  more.' 

Quite  as  eager  was  he  to  be  taught  himself.  In 
the  antumn  of  1828,  he  and  his  brother  officer,  Lieut. 
Fordyce  (also  on  sick  I'eave  with  Arracan  fever)  got 
permission  to  join  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  acquired  that  practical 

■  Thrre  is  a  charming  apeciorenorbis  fntherlj-frelemitf  in  a  letter  written 
aboDi  midnight  on  the  Ut  April  1829,  and  gentlj  laid  OD  tbe  bed  at  one  of  hia 
^ia(<T3  wliiliil  Khe  slept,  that  it  might  wel«>me  her  vrhen  she  awoke  on  her 
biithdaj.  Afiei  Boioe  loriag  approTal  of  what  be  had  Men  in  her  since  ha 
came  bome,  mixed  with  as  laving  advice^  ba  cornea  to  tbe  Tirtue  and  grace  of 
truthfnlaesB  nhicb  be  ha*  marked  in  ber,  and  adds, — "  Yon  know  I  do  not  like 
to  aee  jon  ciying,  bat  when  jon  did  so  about  a  fortnight  ago,  on  being  nnjoatlj 
accosed  bj  M ol  deceinng,  /  could  hunt  bottled  tie  teart." 
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experience  of  the  science  which  enabled  him  a  few 
years  afterwards  to  revolutionize  the  revenue  survey 
system  in  India.  He  always  spoke  with  warmth  of 
the  kmdness  of  the  Royal  Engineer  officers  in  this  Irish 
survey  and  their  readiness  to  give  him  professional 
information. 

He  tried  hard  also  during  this  sick  furlough  to 
improve  himself  in  drawing,  and  took  lessons  for  that 
purpose  from  Mr.  Rippingale.  Together  they  took 
long  walks  in  the  woods,  sketching  from  nature  ;  and 
if  Henry  Lawrence  attained  to  little  proficiency  with 
either  pencil  or  brush,  he  felt  deeply  the  influence  of 
his  master's  decided  piety;  and  his  manner  at  this 
time  became  serious  and  impressed.  In  this  good  man, 
struggling  himself  for  a  living,  yet  (as  his  pupU  dis- 
covered) sharing  what  he  had  with  those  who  had 
less,  Henry  Lawrence  saw  another  of  those  examples 
of  self-denial  and  benevolence  which  it  pleased  God  to 
throw  so  constantly  in  his  way,  as  if  to  build  up  within 
him  the  heart  of  a  benefactor.  Speaking  of  Bippingale, 
he  used  to  say  that,  as  far  ^^  as  he  could  see,  the  poor 
were  those  who  did  most  for  others." 

The  list  of  those  who  influenced  for  good  the 
young  heart  of  Henry  Lawrence,  would  be  imperfect 
without  adding  the  name  of  his  cousin  Marcia  Enox; 
She  was  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  and  schoolmaster 
at  Foyle,  the  Reverend  James  Enox,  and  he  had 
known  her  therefore  in  his  boyhood.  But  she  was 
much  older  than  he ;  and  not  till  this  sick  furlough 
from  India,  when  in  the  autunm  of  1827  he  revisited 
Foyle  College,  and  his  relatives  in  Ireland,  did  he 
ever  appreciate  her  character.  Perhaps  she  herself 
had  not  then  (like  Aunt  Angel,  under  the  same  roof,) 
laid  herself  out  to  win  the  little  soul.    But  now  by  the 
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brighter  light  of  Mr.  Craufurd's  teachiugs,  he  could 
read  and  QDderEtand  her.  A  great  ami  loving  reverence 
sprang  op  Id  his  miud  towai-ds  lier,  as  lie  saw  her 
humbly  teaching  the  poor  Irish  under  hedgerows,  and 
gathering  in  immortal  wai/a  and  strays ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  her  example  strongly  influenced  him  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  always  spoke  of  her  as  the 
most  consistent  Christian  that  he  knew. 

Another  advantage  which  he  greatly  enjoyed  at 
this  time  was  attending  the  preaching  of  the  Reverend 
Robert  Hall.  The  ministry  of  tliis  celebrated  man 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  still  brightening  as  it  set ; 
and  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike  Socked  to 
hear  those  wondrous  discourses  wliich,  hent  with  pain 
and  disease,  and  propped  up  by  pillows  in  his  pulpit, 
"  that  old  man  eloquent  "  poured  forth  in  the  Baptist 
chapel  at  Bristol.  Henry  Lawrence  and  his  eldest 
sister  went  over  constantly  from  ChftOD  to  hear  him. 
Letitia  was  delicate  and  uniible  to  walk  much,  and 
many  a  time  did  her  brothers  Henry  and  John  join 
hands  and  carry  her  between  them  np  the  hills  to  be 
in  time  for  Robert  Hall. 

Just  about  the  time  when  Henry  came  home  sick, 
was  a  turning-point  in  his  younger  brother's  life.  A 
writership  had  been  given  him  by  Mr.  Hudleston,  but 
John's  heart  did  not  kindle  to  either  a  college  course, 
or  a  quill-driving  career.  He  did  not  know  then  what 
a  deal  can  be  done  in  the  world  by  a  quill  with  a  good 
broad  nib,  in  a  good  strong  fist.  His  father  was  a 
soldier,  and  his  three  brothers  Alex,  George,  and 
Henry,  were  all  soldiers,  and  he  would  be  a  soldier 
too.  He  would  ask  Mr.  Hudleston  to  change  the 
writership  for  a  cavalry  appointment.  The  judgment 
of  all  his  friends  was  against  this.     His  father  held  up 
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his  own  case  as  a  warning,  and  said,  ''  Look  at  me. 
After  all  that  I  have  gone  through,  here  I  am  fighting 
for  pensions  in  my  old  age.  If  you  wish  to  end  your 
career  in  this  way,  be  a  soldier.  But  if  you  want  to 
be  independent,  be  a  civilian."  Still  John  felt  that  the 
army  would  be  his  choice,  till  Henry  came  home  from 
India,  and  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale.  He  had 
seen  enough  of  both  services,  civil  and  military,  to 
assure  John  that  there  was  no  comparison  between  the 
advantages  of  the  two,  either  as  a  provision  or  a 
career ;  and  that  the  writership  would  enable  him  to 
be  the  greater  help  to  his  parents.  Letitia's  voice 
was  all  on  the  same  side,  so  that  John  got  no  comfort 
in  any  comer  of  the  house,  and  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  alhed  sages  of  the  family,  went  off  to 
Haileybury,  and  ''  took  at  the  flood  "  the  tide  of  a 
great  life. 

During  one  of  John's  vacations  the  two  brothers 
took  a  walking  tour  through  Wales ;  and  an  old  sUp  of 
paper  on  which  Heniy  jotted  down  the  names  of 
mountains,  valleys,  passes,  castles,  and  places  that 
they  saw,  with  here  and  there  a  characteristic  epithet, 
shows  how  he  enjoyed  the  scenery. 

Another  time  he  went  over  to  Paris,  and  wanted 
his  sister  Letitia  to  go  with  him.  She  denied  herself; 
and  he,  rather  provoked  at  that  in  her  which  he  always 
practised  himself,  laid  out  what  he  called  '*  her  share  " 
in  books,  and  brought  them  home  to  her. 

In  August  1827,  Henry  Lawrence  first  met  his 
cousin'  Honoria  Marshall  (of  whom  we  got  a  gUmpse 
at  Fahan  in  the  preceding  winter).     She  came  now  to 


'  Henry  Ltwrenoe's  maternal  grandfather,  the  Uct.  G.  Knox,  rector  of 
LiiTord,  and  Honoria  Marshairs  paternal  grandmother,  Angel,  were  brother  and 
aiflter,  children  of  Colonel  Knox  of  RathmoUen. 
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pay  a  visit  to  Letitia  Lawrence  at  Clifton,  and  saw  the 
brother  Henry,  of  whom  she  had  heard  such  loving 
eulogies  when  he  was  thought  to  be  on  the  other  side 
the  globe. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  they  met  again  for 
a  few  hours,  when  Henry  went  to  Ireland,  and  called 
at  Fahan  to  deliver  some  presents  for  Mrs.  Heath. 

In  the  spring  of  1828  both  Honoria  Marshall  and 
Letitia  Lawrence  were  staying  with  their  relatives  the 
Josiah  Heaths  at  Twickenham ;  and  here,  Henry, 
coming  to  and  fro,  saw  more  than  ever  of  the  fair  Irish 
cousin.  Most  fair  and  loveable  indeed  she  was.  Her 
home,  since  she  was  fonr  years  old,  had  been  with  lier 
uncle  and  annt  at  Fahan  ;  and  her  childhood  was 
passed  on  the  lovely  but  lonely  shore  of  the  "  Lake  of 
Shadows."  The  open  air,  the  sky,  the  fields,  the  sea, 
these  were  her  playfellows ;  and  in  after-life  she  used 
to  Bay  she  got  her  schooling  mostly  from  the  pebbles 
on  the  beach.  Truly  here  she  learnt  a  deep  love  of 
natnre,  a  high  romance  of  feeling,  a  habit  of  self- 
communioQ,  and  a  content  with  solitude,  which  would 
have  made  poetry  of  any  lot.  And  so  thought  Henry 
Lawreuce  as  he  looked  and  listened.  Soon  he  opened 
his  heart  to  his  wise  sister,  and  wondered  at  her  not 
anticipating  his  story.  But  how  humble  he  was  !  It 
was  of  course  not  to  be  expected  that  Honoria  Marshall 
could  ever  care  for  him.  He  was  not  good  enough 
for  her.  But  he  would  consult  Angel  Heath.  Alas  ! 
she  thought  it  most  imprudent.  They  were  little 
better  than  children.  Cruel  Angel !  You  were  like  a 
frost  in  spring.  The  coming  flowers  went  back  into 
their  hearts. 

Xext  year,  the  cousins  all  met  again  at  the  "Josiah 
Heaths  "  in  Bedford  Square.     Do  look  at  those  two, 
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walking  about  the  streets  of  LondoDi  hand-in-hand, 
like  two  children — Honoria  staring  at  the  shops  and 
Henry  at  Honoria !  What  a  rustic  she  is — afresh  from 
her  Lish  wilds,  perfectly  happy  in  new  cotton  frocks. 
Angel  is  older,  and,  though  an  angel,  knows  worse 
(nobody  said  **  better  ").  Kind,  foolish  Angel  robes 
the  girl  in  silk.  Of  course,  she  is  beautiful — ^but  she 
was  just  as  beautiful  before.  Did  you  hear  that  man 
in  the  street  say  to  his  friend  as  she  passed,  **  She's 
well  painted,  at  any  rate !  "  Yes,  she  was  indeed— by 
the  master-hand  tiiat  made  the  rose  red  and  the  lily 
white. 

But  all  this  while  Henry  does  not  speak.  He 
looks,  and  listens,  and  approves;  he  cross-questions 
Letitia  as  to  Honoria's  bringing-up  at  Fahan.  Was  it 
religious  ?  What  books  did  they  read  when  Letitia 
stayed  a  winter  there  ?  And  he  is  satisfied.  But  still 
he  does  not  speak.  Why  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  But 
what  is  his  character,  after  knowing  him  for  twenty- 
two  years  ?  Very  humble,  very  dutiful,  very  self- 
denying.  Then  perhaps  he  is  thinking  Uttle  of  him- 
self, and  much  of  others.     Let  us  be  patient  too. 

And  now  the  time  is  coming  round  for  him  to 
return  to  India.  The  Arracan  fever  has  not  been 
subdued,  nor  ever  will  be;  but  his  general  health  is 
better  than  it  was;  the  furlough  is  nearly  expired, 
and  he  must  go  back  to  his  grim  twelve-pounders.  It 
will  be  a  hard  struggle  this  time  to  leave  father  and 
mother;    he  greatly  broken,   and  both  aged.'     So 

*  Their  nephew,  James  Knox,  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Richards,  to  intro- 
daoe  him  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  thns  pictures  them  at  the  close 
of  1829  :— 

"  Poor  dear  man,  he  is  now  a  min ;  but  the  sad  remains  of  what  he  was — 
the  high-minded  soldier  and  gentleman,  and  the  nearest  thing  that  I  ever 
knew  to  the  descriptions  of  the  chivalzy  of  the  olden  time.    He  was  highly 
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impreaaed  is  he  with  tho  precarionsneas  of  his  father's 
life,  and  the  eleuder  raeaiis  tliat  will  be  left  for  his 
mother,  that  he  goea  up  to  London,  aud  consults  their 
old  and  tried  friend,  Mr.  Stephen,  as  to  tlie  possibility 
of  insuring  his  father's  life  for  4,000/.  But  it  is  too 
iale ;  it  cannot  now  be  done.  Well,  as  soon  as  lie 
gets  back  to  India,  be  will  propose  to  all  the  other 
brothers  to  unite  and  form  a  fund  against  the  evil  day 
of  mourning;  and  here  is  John  ready  to  help.  . 

John  has  just  flniahed  his  college  course  at  Hailey-I 
bury,  and  ia  to  go  out  to  India  with  Henry  ;  and  a 
sister  has  promised  to  go  with  them.  The  day  cornea 
that  they  must  leave  London.  Henry  has  a  dread  of 
Bcenes,  so  he  dehberately  takes  them  all  to  see  Tarn 
O'Shanlrr  in  Regent  Streot ;  and  there,  on  the  steps 
of  a  shilling  show,  be  says  "  Good-by "  to  Angel 
Heath  and  Honoria  Marshall,  none  knowing  if  it  ia 
for  ever. 

The  last  day  that  he  waa  at  home,  he  put  into  his 
sister  Letitia's  band  the  following  favourite  passage, 
that  be  had  written  out  and  marked,  "  With  Henry's 
love."     It  gives  us  a  good  look  into  his  mind  : — ■ 

The  Reltgiou  of  the  heart  may  be  supplanted  by  a 
religion  of  the  imagination,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the 
social  affections  are  often  dislodged  or  corrupted  by  factitioua 
scDSibilitiea.  Every  one  knows  that  an  artificial  excitement 
of  all  the  kind  and  tender  emotions  of  onr  nature,  may  take 
place  through  the  medium  of  tho  imagination.  Hence  the 
power  of  poetry,  and  the  drama.      But  every  one  mast  also 

distingai^eil  ia  his  pmfcsaiOD.  and  bears  the  marks  of  hard  Bcriice.  I  noTcr 
knew  H.  man  who  possessed  \o  so  high  a  degree  the  ideui  of  uncompromiaing 
honnor  and  intcgritj.  It  would  take  Dp  too  mucb  paper  (or  me  lo  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  rhamcter  of  my  aunt.  She  ia  a  coDDterpart  of  her  hnaband  in 
miod,  and  to  fonn  an;  idea  of  her  character,  j-oa  ought  to  know  how  ahe  hai 
cdarated  and  hrooghl  op  an  immeDSe  family." 
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know  that  these  feelings,  however  yiyid,  and  seemingly  pare 
and  salutary  they  may  be,  and  however  nearly  they  may 
resemble  the  genuine  workings  of  the  soul,  are  so  far  from 
producing  the  same  softening  effect  upon  the  character,  that 
they  tend  rather  to  indurate  the  heart.  Whenever  excite- 
ments of  any  kind  are  regarded  distinctly  as  a  source  of 
luxurious  pleasure,  then,  instead  of  expanding  the  bosom  with 
beneficent  energy,  instead  of  dispelling  the  sinister  purposes 
of  selfishness,  instead  of  shedding  the  softness  and  warmth  of 
generous  love  through  the  moral  system,  they  become  a 
freezing  centre  of  solitary  and  unsocial  indulgence,  and  at 
length  displace  every  emotion  that  deserves  to  be  called 
virtuous.  No  cloak  of  selfishness  is,  in  fact,  more  impene- 
trable than  that  which  usually  envelops  a  pampered  imagina- 
tion. The  reality  of  woe  is  the  very  circumstance  that 
paralyses  sympathy ;  and  the  eyes  that  can  pour  forth  their 
floods  of  commiseration  for  the  sorrows  of  the  Romance  or 
the  Drama,  grudge  a  tear  to  the  substantial  wretchedness  of 
the  unhappy.  Much  more  often  than  not,  this  kind  of 
'luxurious  sensitiveness  to  fiction  is  conjoined  with  a  callous- 
ness, that  enables  the  subject  of  it  to  pass. the  affecting 
occasions  of  domestic  life  in  immovable  apathy;  the  heart 
has  become,  like  that  of  Leviathan,  "  firm  as  a  stone,  yea 
hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone." — Natural  History 
of  Enthusiasm. 

29lh  AuguMt  1829.  H.  M.  L. 

On  the  2nd  September  1829,  Henry  Lawrence,  his 
brother  Johny  and  their  sister  Honoria,  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  for  India  on  board  the  Thalia^  Captain 
Biden.  On  the  24th,  he  writes  to  Letitia  as  few 
brothers  write : — 

The  Pilot  left  us  so  soon,  and  I  was  otherwise  so  dis- 
abled, that  I  could  not  write  as  I  would  have  wished  to  my 
darling  Lettice.  Her  sweet  note  is  still  before  me,  and  will 
ever  be  prized  as  one  of  my  most  valuable  acquisitions. 
Indeed  I  know  nothing  that  can  give  me  purer  delight  Uian  a 
sure  and  certain  confidence  of  your  unaffected  good  opinion. 
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iDdependcnt  of  mj  claim  upon  you  bs  r  brother.  It  has 
always  becD  my  aim,  ami  tho  cbief  object  of  mj  ambitioti, 
and  tbe  feeling  of  having  obtained  and  cODfirmod  it  in  spite 
of  Diy  many  frailties,  senda  me  on  my  way  almoBt  rejoicing. 
Sncb  were  my  foelingB  on  receipt  of  your  not«  at  Portsmouth, 
and  they  bave  now  lost  none  of  their  intensity.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  want  little  more  on  earth  than  your  approved 
alTectioa,  and  though  to  hve  and  die  under  tho  same  roof 
would  be  to  me  more  than  fame  and  wealth,  I  can  rest  me 
Butisfieil  with  what  I  have  obtained,  aud  hope  to  retain  under 
all  tbe  chances  of  Ufo  ;  and  when  all  earthly  passes  away, 
may  we  not  be  separated  in  that  dwelling  from  whence  "  there 
is  no  going  out,"  In  the  midst  of  my  utmost  bitternesa 
I  would  still  repeat,  "  I  regret  not  having  come  home,"  and 
indeed  I  do  not.  What  have  I  not  gained  in  that  re-union 
with  my  family  ?  More,  far  more,  than  can  be  set  against  it 
in  fevers,  privations,  fatigues,  or  aught  that  may  have  obtained 
passport  home.  So  strongly  do  I  feel  this  that  my  advice 
shall  ever  be  given  to  young  invalids  to  pursue  the  same 
course,  renew  the  alTections  of  their  childhood,  and  become* 
aojaainteJ  in  manhood  with  what  in  their  youth  they  could 
not  appreciate — the  pleasures  of  a  lii?mc,  and  the  beauties  of 
their  native  country.  .  .  .  Dr.  Jackson  (a  fellow-passenger) 
baa  a  little  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  which  we,  with  the  help  of 
our  books,  have  taken  to  study  together.  It  was  what  I  long 
wanted.  .  .  .  We  have  four  artillery  cadets,  rather  nice  lads, 
whom  I  am  trying  to  do  something  with.  Also  two  infantry, 
two  assistant  surgeons,  and  two  free  mariners ;  all  quiet 
people.  .  .  .  John  studies  as  much  as  the  effects  of  sicknesa 
will  permit. 

(This  alludes  to  tbe  Native  languages,  at  which 
the  two  brothera  worked  together  during  the  voyage.) 

The  Thalia  reached  Calcutta  od  the  9th  Fehruary 
18-30,  after  a  voyage  of  five  monthe  and  a  week  1 
(There  was  no  overland  route  in  those  days,  and.it 
was  well  for  voyagers  who  had  Mineralogy,  Native 
Languages,  or  other  resources  wherewith  to  redeem 
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the  time.)  Here  the  brothers  parted.  John  had  to 
pass  an  examination  in  Native  languages  at  the  college 
in  Calcutta  before  he  could  enter  upon  civil  duties. 
Heniy  got  posted  to  a  company  of  Foot  Artillery 
which  was  stationed  at  Eumaul,  on  the  then  north- 
west frontieri  for  the  sake  of  being  once  more  with  his 
old  playfellowi  brother  George,  now  Adjutant  of  the 
2nd  Cavalry  regiment,  which  was  also  at  that  station. 
George  had  just  married  (the  boy  we  saw  last  at 
Addiscombe — so  time  runs  on!j,  and  this  rebuilt  a 
home  for  Henry  also.  For  eighteen  happy  months 
Heniy  lived  here  under  George's  roof,  studying  hard 
at  the  Native  languages,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
regimental  moonshee  of  the  2nd  Cavalry.  As  on  board 
ship  he  got  his  younger  brother  John,  so  at  Eumaul  he 
got  his  eider  brother  George  to  join  him  in  his  studies ; 
and  one  helped  the  other;  for  if  Henry  was  most 
industrious,  George,  having  served  with  Native  troops, 
could  talk  most  Hindustani.  George,  however,  soon 
got  tired  of  this  dry  work,  and  left  his  fatherly  younger 
brother  to  plod  on  alone,  much  vexed  with  all  things  : 
George  for  being  idle,  the  languages  for  being  quite 
different  from  English  in  their  idioms,  and  the 
moonshee  for  being  stupid.  (It  is  a  remarkable  thing 
that  the  moonshee  of  every  young  Englishman  in  India 
has  the  same  defect ;  till,  with  incredible  patience,  he 
succeeds  in  making  his  refractory  pupil  nearly  as  wise 
as  himself;  then  all  is  generously  forgiven,  and  the 
irritabilities  of  a  year  or  two  are  soothed  away  with  a 
bag  of  rupees !) 

There  was  a  famous  racket-court  at  Eumaul,  and 
a  glorious  tough  game  there,  with  George  and  others, 
was  Henry  Lawrence's  consolation,  after  a  battle  royal 

with  the  moonshee  and  **  The  Moors." 

7 
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With  an  eje  to  some  day  getting  into  the  Horse 
Artillery  (ambition  of  evciy  young  artilleryman),  he 
"  went  through  the  riding-school  "  of  the  2ad  Cavalry. 
The  large  share  of  out-door  occupation  which  fell  to 
him  in  after-hfe,  the  extent  of  country  over  which  his 
dnties  lay,  his  own  desire  to  see  and  explore  every- 
thing, and  his  natural  impetuosity  of  temperament, 
made  him  spend  much  of  his  time  on  horseback,  and 
few  men  in  India  could  endure  the  distances  he  some- 
times rode. 

There  is  a  Journal  of  a  Month  in  the  East,  or  the 
TTarels  of  a  Topechte  (Artilleryman) ,  in  which,  for 
the  amusement  of  hie  sister  Letitia,  at  home,  he 
describes  a  hasty  trip  to  the  Himalaya  Hills,  appa- 
rently in  October  1830.  Two  or  three  passages  in  it 
are  worth  quoting. 

Here  is  a  warm-hearted  parting  with  his  friend 
James  Abbott ;  neither  knowing  then  how  much  they 
were  to  be  thrown  together  in  after-life  :■ — 

Od  the  moruiug  of  the  let  of  October,  at  gunfire,  or,  in 
plainer  terms,  daybreak,  I  donned  my  little  huse  jacket  and 
large  coat,  and  mounted  on  an  Arab  belonging  to  Genera) 
Adams  (wbo  is  at  Simla),  with  m_v  sword  by.  my  side,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  parade-ground,  where  were  assembled  Captain 
Brooke,  the  two  Abbotts,  and  Briud.  We  had  Bome  desultory 
talk,  and  I  led  jonng  Abbott  aside  and  asked  him  to  write  to 
me  on  his  march,  or  when  at  Mhow,  where  he  is  just  going, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  as  he  is  one  of  a  thousand.     In 

his  principles,  like  L ,  be  has  a  more  pleasing  manner, 

and  very  snperior  talent.  We  may  not  meet  again,  but  I  will 
not  soon  forget  one  whom  I  greatly  admire ;  ...  as  pure 
and  as  true  as  the  day.' 

>  Colonel  Jamea  Abbott  himaelf,  recalling  llies«  dajg,  t*jt  of  Lawrence, 
"  Ilii  mind  ei«n  then  wu  greatly  unproved  by  a  jadicians  conm  of  readiog, 
and  bj  the  habit  of  nflection  and  Mlf-examination.  He  eapeciallj  applied 
himfvlflo  Ntililary  Historr,  wiib  a  riew  to  compnbend  tlie  Btrong  and  weak 
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The  next  is  a  good  sketch  of  an  Oriental  adventurer, 
with  reflections  on  Native  chiefs,  which  show  a  mind 
expanding  with  study,  and  taking  np  opinion : — 

While  returning  home  from  my  ride  I  met  a  gay  party  of 
mounted  natives,  headed  by  a  man  rather  advanced  in  years ;  he 
took  no  notice  of  me,  and  I  was  equally  resenred,  but  I  inquired 
of  one  of  the  followers  who  was  lagging  behind  who  the  gentle- 
man was,  and  learnt  that  he  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
notorious  Nawaub  Gholaum  E^dir,  the  Afghan  chief,  who, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  seized  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  put 
^ut  his  eyes.  The  butcher's  reign  was  short,  for  the  Mabrattas 
almost  immediately  drove  him  out  of  the  capital,  and  I  always 
understood,  took  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death.  How- 
ever, I  believe  it  is  true  enough  that  my  friend  is  the  said 
Gholaum,  wherever  he  has  come  from,  for  I  recollect  the 
Native  papers  lately  mentioning  his  sneing  for  forgiveness 
from  the  present  King,  the  son  of  his  victim.  I  do  not  know 
the  amount  of  this  man's  revenues,  but  I  will  mention  a  very 
common  trait  in  the  Native  character,  which  is,  that  although 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  well-mounted  and  armed  men, 
he  is  now  living  close  to  the  cantonments,  in  a  small  and 
tattered  tent  (at  which  a  half-batta  subaltern  would  turn  his 
nose  up) ;  and  his  followers,  I  fancy,  live  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven ;  but  so  it  is :  with  Blacky  everything  is  for 
display,  and  many  a  dashing  fellow  carries  his  fortune  in  his 
horse  and  accoutrements,  and  should  he  have  more  than 
enough  for  that,  he  hires  such  a  chap  as  himself  to  ride 
behind  him»  and  perhaps  does  not  spend  half-a-dozen  rupees 
a  month  on  everything  else.  I  intended,  on  this  man's  case, 
to  have  hinged  a  dissertation  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Indi- 
viduals and  of  States  in  the  East;  but  he  has  already 
occupied  too  much  space ;  I  will,  therefore,  refer  you  to  a 

points  of  the  tactics  of  all  who  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  war.  ...  It  was  at 
this  time,  I  think,  that  he  informed  me  of  having  constmcted  the  plot  of  a  tale 
founded  upon  the  exploits  of  those  celebrated  pirates,  the  Angrias,  who  were 
so  long  the  soouiges  of  the  Bomhajr  coast.  He  repeated  also  to  me  some  yersea 
he  had  written  upon  the  poor  reward  for  service  which  his  father,  a  veteran 
seamed  with  tears,  had  met  with  from  Government" 
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capital  antbority  on  moHt  subjects  connectod  with  ladin,  who, 
on  this  Bcore,  actfid  the  prophet  for  alKint  thirty  years.  He 
Raid,  "  We  act  as  if  the  Native  powers  were  to  IebI  for  ever : 
for  my  part,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  a  few  years,  not 
one  of  the  present  states  should  be  in  existence."  This  was 
said  when  the  country  bristled  with  independent  Rajahs  or 
chiefs,  who  were  all  more  or  less  implicated  iu  a  confederacy 
against  ns ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  At  this  moment 
Scindiah,  with  half  his  territory,  and  a  mere  cipher  as  to 
power,  is  the  sole  remnant  of  them  all.  Munro  was  an 
extraordinary  man,  and,  I  think,  without  exception,  the  very 
best  servant  the  Company  ever  possessed.  Had  he  been 
placed  nnder  similar  circumstances  he  wonld  have  been  a 
Wellington.  His  fertility  of  mind,  coolness,  and  straight- 
forward determination  to  effect  whatever  he  was  etnployed  in, 
always  ensured  saccess  ;  as  a  civilian  be  was  worth  a  mint  of 
the  common  stamp ;  and  as  a  soldier,  his  letters  in  early  life, 
and  his  short  career  at  the  bead  of  a  handful  of  men  during 
the  Pindaree  war,  show  him  to  have  been  of  the  first  order. 
And  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  his  conduct  of  the  Bormah 
war  (for  it  was  be  that  was  the  life  and  sonl  of  it)  speaks 
volumes.  He  had  an  eye  and  a  thought  for  every  contin- 
gency, and  to  him  alone  are  we  obliged  for  the  resolts  of  that 
boabess ;  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  occarrences  of  the  war,  that  but  for  him 
(who  had  no  other  means  than  the  resources  of  his  own  mind 
to  guide  him)  the  army  would  have  been  removed  from 
Bangoon,  to  perish  on  the  coast  of  Arraoan. 

Bnt  what  means  the  mysterions  blank  in  the  fol< 
lowing  sentence  ? 

After  breakfant  we  betook  ourselves  to  our  several  employ- 
ments. Mine  was  to  despatch  various  letters,  in  which 
employment  I  am  never  occupied,  but  I  wish  I  was  writing 

to . 

No  doabt  we  shall  see  the  hlank  filled  up  before 
long.  Let  ns  wait.  Here  we  see  him,  though  given 
to  galloping,  "  merciful  to  his  beast :  " — 


I 
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Lay  down  on  the  floor  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar ;  dressed 
and  went  out  to  see  my  horse  Conrad,  who  is  my  sole  stand- 
by. He  is  a  grey  Arab,  somewhat  old,  but  still  a  good  horse. 
He  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  neighing,  and  he  is  belli- 
gerently imbued  when  in  company  with  other  horses.  I  take 
so  mndi  care  of  him  that  I  suspect  he  will  die.  That  he  may  9 
come  in  cool  I  always  walk  him  the  last  three  or  foor  miles ;  J 
and  as  I  walk  myself  the  first  hour,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
journey  I  get  oyer  the  ground. 

Very  qnaint  is  the  next  criticism  by  cor  lientenant 
of  twenty-foor.  After  a  hard  ride,  short  xutp,  and 
simple  breakflEtst,  <<  read  Watts  on  the  Mind  till  twelve 
o'clock ;  very  nsefol  book  for  children  and  guardians ; 
contains  many  nsefiil  hints  for  conduct  and  study,  but 
somehow  he  appears  neither  deep  or  very  new/' 

On  reaching  Simla,  and  going  on  to  Eotgurh,  he 
quite  revels  in  the  scenery,  with  its  boundary  of  eternal 
snow,  and  foreground  of  dark  fir  forests.  Amid  it  all 
— so  like  an  Englishman! — he  singles  out  one  tree 
that  looks  like  those  at  home. 

Standing  on  yon  rustic  bridge  over  the  first  rivulet,  I 
could  see  where  it  came  tumbling  down  like  a  fall,  through  a 
cleft  in  a  wooded  hill ;  then  rushing  over  its  rugged  passage, 
nearly  overshadowed,  it  passed  under  me  into  a  deep  channel, 
and  was  lost  in  the  forest  on  my  left,  while  in  my  front  and 
rear  the  dell  closed  in  so  much,  and  was  so  thickly  covered 
with  fir,  that  I  could  see  nothing  beyond  a  few  yards  either 
way.  Here  I  was  particularly  struck  with  one  large  sycamore, 
which  bent  o'er  the  stream  close  to  the  bridge.  It  seemed  as 
an  old  familiar  friend. 

Getting  down  to  the  River  Sntlej,  which  is  here 
frantic  to  escape  out  of  its  mountain  prison,  he  finds 

Some  very  dark,  and  wretched-looking  people,  inhabiting 
a  row  of  huts.  They  are  gold-washers,  and  from  their  appear- 
ance must  gain  but  a  precarious  livelihood  by  their  search 
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■fter  gold,  I  have  observed  tbe  darkect  peojile  in  every 
country  to  be  those  living  on  the  rivers.  In  China,  among  a 
lair  race,  tbe  mjriaiia  that  swnrm  the  Canton  river  are  bo 
dark  fts  to  appear  almost  of  &  distinct  race.  The  liOAtmen  on 
the  Ganges  are  peculiarly  black,  as  were  these  gold-n-asherR, 
and  oar  own  aca  and  river  faring  men  tell  tbe  same  talc.  It 
cannot  be  tbe  mere  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  that  is  felt  in 
other  occQpations ;  bat  tbe  Bun  mast  have  more  influence 
when  reBected  from  the  water. 

The  Hill  Chiefs  son  comes  to  call  on  him.  He  in 
a  sickly-Ioolcing  lad  of  abont  eighteen,  and  of  rather 
mean  appearance.  "  He  is  a  sprig  of  the  march  of 
intellect ;  writes,  reads,  and  talks  a  few  words  of  Eng- 
lish, (which  be  learnt  from  a  Native  writer  who  had 
been  in  Earopean  employ,)  and  of  course  astonishes 
tbe  weak  rainila  of  liis  father's  conrt.  He  produced  all 
bis  books,  consisting  of  several  Hindastani,  two  or  three 
Persian,  with  an  English  spelling-book,  and  a  pocket 
Johnson's  Dictionary.  Among  the  Hindustani  books  I 
perceived  a  Bible,  and  I  several  times  asked  him  if  he 
had  read  it ;  saying  it  was  my  Shatter,  and  contained 
much  good  ;  but  he  was  so  intent  on  sbowiog  me 
that  he  conld  read  Persian  and  English  that  he  scarce 
hstened,  and  replied, — '  Ob,  its  only  Hindustani — very 
easy!'  showing  how  much  he  was  acting  for  display. 
So  that  while  we  sensitive  English  are  afraid  to  put 
the  Bible  in  our  Indian  schools,  a  vain  young  Hindoo 
chief  carries  it  about  in  bis  pocket  as  one  of  his  least 
accomplish  men  tfi  !  " 

May  tbe  day  come  when  bis  countrymen  may  be 
able  to  enter  into  the  feeling  with  which  ours  wrote 
tbe  neit  few  lines : — 

nth  October,  Fagoo,  Sunday. — Halted  to-day,  and  spent 
a  qoiet  Sonday,  sattntering  about  in  tbe  momiDg  and  evening ; 
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and  while  viewing  a  sweet,  placid  sanset,  my  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  hoar  at  home,  and  the  occapation  of  those  I  loye.  I 
reflected  that  they  were  then  about  retoming  from  Ood's 
House ;  and  I  felt  that  at  that  moment  there  were  thoughts 
bent  on  me ;  and  separated  as  I  am  from  them,  many  a  secret 
prayer  has  been  offered  up  for  me  this  day.  God  grant  they 
may  be  effectual  in  softening  my  heart,  and  leading  me  to 
Him  in  whom  alone  is  peace.  May  His  blessing  be  with  you 
all,  now  and  for  ever. 

The  next  trace  which  we  find  of  Henry  Lawrence 
in  these  early  days  is  in  a  thoroughly  characteristic 
letter  to  the  Governor-General's  military  secretary ; 
which  shows  how  very  soon  he  came  to  think  and 
ponder  for  the  public  good ;  and  having  pondered,  how 
boldly  he  spoke  out. — 

Sib,  Camp  at  Meerut,  December  Sth,  1880. 

Undebstakding  that  the  Right  Honble.  the  Governor- 
General  does  not  object  to  receive  suggestions  from  indi- 
viduals of  however  low  a  rank,  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully 
to  call  his  Lordship's  attention  to  the  following  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  late  order  for  the  abolition  of  horse  draft  for  foot 
artillery,  and  the  substitution  of  bullock  draft  in  its  stead. 

The  average  rate  of  marching  with  bullock,  is  not  above 
one  mile  and  three  quarters  an  hour ;  and  in  a  difficult  or 
hilly  country  (as  I  myself  witnessed  during  the  war  at 
Amcan)  one  mile  an  hour  is  the  utmost  rate  of  travelling, 
and  even  then  constant  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  drag- 
ropes  ;  whereas  with  horses,  an  average  from  two  to  four,  or 
even  five  miles  an  hour  may  be  depended  on,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  bringing  the  artillerymen  fresh  into  action  (as  they 
are  mounted  on  the  guns  during  a  quick  movement,)  instead 
of  harassed  and  jaded  by  pulling  at  the  drag-ropes,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  do  witii  bullock  draft  when  a  rapid  move- 
ment is  required,  or  on  ordinary  occasions  when  any  impedi- 
ment arises  on  the  road. 

The  difference  of  expense  is  but  trifling,  while  the  intended 
measure  li^ill  reduce  all  the  foot  field-guns  to  a  state  unfitted 
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for  an  J  thing  beyond  post  duties,  Rnd  rondex  even  light 
artillery  Utlk  mure  tban  a  useless  incumbraQCfl  to  the  move- 
meDU  ufan  army. 

I  therefore  biimbly,  but  earnestly,  beg  leave  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  deferring  the  rodaction  of  the  horse  field  batteries 
at  least  nntil  llie  Right  Honble.  Govern  or- General,  by 
peraonal  iuspection  of  horse  and  bulloclc  draft  in  juxtaposition 
with  infantry,  (the  opportunity  now  offering  itself  to  his 
Lordship  at  Meerut,)  may  have  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
relative  stale  of  efficiency  of  the  two  modes  of  draft. 

If  in  thus  openly  coming  forward  with  my  opinion,  I  am 
thought  to  be  steppin[T  beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  militnry 
duty,  I  trust  his  Lordship  will  kindly  pardon  the  intrusion. 
and  impute  it  to  myanxietj  to  see  the  Foot  Artillery,  to  which 
I  am  attached,  in  a  state  of  efiicieDcy,  which  I  fear  can  never 
Iw  the  case  as  long  as  the  field-guns  are  drawn  by  bullocks. 

Lest  my  motive  for  addressing  you  shonld  bo  mistaken,  I 
beg  leave  to  stat*  that  an  allowance  of  thirty  rupees  a  month 
for  one  horse  is  the  only  emolument  I  gain  by  being  attached 
to  the  Horse  Field  Battery. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

&c.     iV'c.     ix. 

On  the  3l8t  Jannary  1831,  he  writes  to  his 
parents : — 

Tomorrow  we  strike  our  tents,  and  return  to  Kurnanl  in 
a  pleasant  march  of  seven  days.  However,  my  present  in- 
tention is  to  turn  off  at  Shamli  (two  marches  from  Eumaul), 
and  to  go  np  the  Dooab  Canal  to  Sahaninpore,  and  spend 
the  month  with  an  officer  of  our  corps  (who  is  superintendent 
of  the  canal),  in  visiting  the  different  works  along  it,  and  just 
take  a  peep  through  the  Timli  pass  into  the  great  forest  of 
the  Dhoon. 

I  expect  much  pleasure  from  the  excursion,  Cautley  being 
a  man  of  suitable  habits  to  myself,  and  able  and  willing  to 
give  instruction.  The  banks  of  the  canal  are  also  the  prettiest 
part  of  this  monotonous  country — in  the  month  of  February 
very  pleasant  for  travelling.     For  the  last  two  months  the 
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weather  has  been  delightful,  the  mornings  and  evenings 
requiring  brisk  exercise,  and  the  days  so  mild  that  one  might 
haye  been  out  all  day.  Can  yon  fancy  two  blankets,  with  an 
English  qnilt  and  a  stuffed  cotton  Hindustani  one,  oyer  my 
bed  at  night  ?  I  haye  a  stoye,  which  I  borrowed  from  Oeorge, 
and  in  the  eyening,  when  I  dine  at  home,  a  bit  of  fire  is  yery 
comfortable,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  dear  home.  •  .  My 
dear  friend  Edwards  is  no  more.  He  died  in  Calcutta  on  the 
6th  of  this  month,  in  the  house  of  his  kind  friend  Powney. 
Since  September  he  has  been  lingering,  and,  as  a  mercy,  was 
spared  to  reach  Calcutta,  where  were  assembled,  as  by  acci- 
dent, some  of  his  dearest  friends — Powney,  Craufurd,  Childe, 
and  Stephenson.  Neyer  did  a  purer  spirit  rejoin  its  Maker 
than  dear  Johnny's.  His  was  a  life  of  suffering,  and  of 
gentle  acquiescence  to  the  Diyine  Will.  Neyer  did  I  see  a 
man.  who  was  more  generally  loyed  ;  and  not  for  the  qualities 
that  the  world  delights  in,  but  for  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  honourable  and  upright  conduct  as  a  Christian  and  as  a 
soldier.  Eyen  the  sneerer  at  religion  could  not  but  admire 
it  in  him,  as  his  life,  without  any  moroseness,  was  a  practical 
comment  on  his  profession.  He  was  my  earliest  friend  in 
this  country,  and  though,  after  the  first  year,  we  only  met 
once  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again  last  year  for  a  few  days  in 
Calcutta,  the  warmth  of  our  feeling  for  each  other  neyer 
subsided.  I  before  mentioned,  I  belieye,  that  he  broke  a 
blood-yessel  at  Penang  in  September,  and  was  not  expected 
to  outliye  the  night.  He  then  sent  me  his  blessing,  and 
before  his  death  in  Calcutta,  *'  he  "  (as  Powney  writes  to  me) 
''often  spoke  to  me  about  you,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
affection,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  will  con- 
cerning you  :  '  In  token  of  my  friendship  to  Henry  Lawrence, 
I  desire  may  be  transmitted  -a  mourning-ring,  inscribed 
externally  in  the  usual  manner;  but  I  wish  it  to  open 
internally,  and  exhibit  the  words,  ''  Loye  one  another,"  being 
his  mother's  last  injunctions  to  us  on  leaving  England.' " 
.  •  .  I  hope  dear  papa  has  got  well  over  the  winter.  .  .  . 
May  I  and  his  other  sons  pass  through  the  senrice,  not  only 
with  as  unspotted,  but  with  as  high  a  name  as  he  has  done. 
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The  next  letter  to  his  eldest  sister  tells  of  his  trip 
to  the  canaJa,  and  the  desire  which  it  eroated  to  get  n 
caoal  Bppointment.  The  practical  beneficence  of  works 
of  irrigation  on  so  grand  a  scale,  in  an  arid  country, 
Btruck  chords  in  his  young  heart,  which  military  duty 
had  as  yet  scarcely  tuucbed,  though  in  after  life  their 
noblest  pleadings  were  for  soldiers  and  their  children. 

KuTtiaid,  March  Ut,  1831. 
My  urabest  L.  .  .  .  We  left  Meerut  on  the  let  February, 
•nd  at  Shamli,  on  the  4th,  fell  iu  with  Cautley,  who  had 
ioTited  mc  to  go  on  the  caoal  with  bim.  The  next  momiug 
(leaving  the  detach  mo  nl)  we  turned  down  the  canal  tow&rda 
the  Bonth,  and  went  as  far  as  Dellii  (about  fifty  miles),  and 
inttk  again  bo  Shamli,  from  whence,  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  Boon  expected.  I  rode  in  here  on  the  Slst,  having 
bad  a  very  pleasant  trip,  eecn  a  good  deal  of  the  country,  and 
eome  more  in  contact  with  the  cultivators  than  I  bad  ever 
done  before. 

I  aasisl«d  Cautley  in  his  office  and  out-of-door  work.  and. 
at  his  Teijnest,  I  am  going  over  again  on  the  6th,  as  bodd  an 
the  Commander-in-Chief  leaves,  to  go  to  the  northern 
extremity,  beyond  Sahamnpore.  I  like  the  buBinesB  mnch. 
There  ts  a  mingled  occupation  of  in-  and  out-of-  door,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  and  altogether  very  much  iu  the  way  of 
my  pursuits.  I  have  applied  to  be  appointed  assistant,  in 
the  event  of  Cautley  being  principal  ;  but  have  little  hopes, 
as  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  interest,  and  am  not  known,  .  .  . 
Cautley  has  told  me  that  be  should  be  roost  glad  to  have  me. 
...  I  have  said  so  much  about  this  canal  that  I  will  even 
tell  more  of  it  and  its  purposes.  It  was  cut  many  years  ago 
by  one  of  the  kings  of  Delhi,  and  extends  about  180  miles, 
from  the  River  Jumna,  about  80  miles  above  Saharunpore,  to 
Delhi,  where  it  falls  again  into  the  Jumna.  Its  purpose  was 
for  irrigation  ;  but  the  legends  of  the  country  say  that  it  was 
only  open  for  one  season,  and  that  it  then  irrigated  the 
countrv  with  a  vengeance,  for,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
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the  mountainB,  the  floods  came  down  the  Jumna  into  the 
canal,  and  overflowed  the  country  for  miles,  doing  incal- 
colable  mischief,  and  almost  inundating  the  city  of  Salia- 
runpore.  Being  unable  to  regulate  the  admission  of  only 
the  necessary  quantity  of  water,  the  Native  government  closed 
up  the  concern ;  and  when  Lord  Hastings  proposed  to  open 
it,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  many  places  the  trace  of  the 
ancient  cut  could  scarcely  be  found.  The  present  canal, 
therefore,  is  almost  a  new  work,  and^  has  forty  bridges  over 
it,  with  as  many  small  houses,  to  contain  a  watchman  and 
working  tools ;  and  ten  large  ones,  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
when  on  their  tour  of  superintendence.  Then,  again,  there 
are  flood-gates  and  sluices  to  regulate  the  admission  of  the 
water,  and  to  prevent  inundations  as  of  old,  with  inlets  to 
drain  the  country  in  the  rainy  season,  and  outlets  for  irriga- 
tion. All  these  works  require  constant  watching;  besides 
which,  the  superintendent  is  also  a  coUector  of  revenue, 
having  to  gather  from  each  village  a  small  sum,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  land  that  is  irrigated.  He  is,  therefore, 
brought  into  contact  with  the  natives,  and  has,  of  course, 
endless  complaints  about  getting  no  water,  and  inability  to 
dig  their  drains  or  little  canals.  But  all  this  I  should  con- 
sider a  pleasing  variety,  for,  though  the  temper  is  tried, 
much  is  learnt,  and,  with  but  little  trouble  to  oneself,  much 
kindness  can  be  done. 

March  6th. — The  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  on  the 
8rd,  and  has  reviewed  the  troops,  and  as  he  goes  to-morrow 
morning,  I  have  got  leave  to  start  for  Saharunpore  this 
evening.  You  may  imagine  how  glad  we  are  that  John  has 
got  appointed  to  Delhi.  He  is  now  within  a  few  hours  of  us, 
and  in  very  good  hands.  On  my  return,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  he  will  come  over.  I  trust  he  will  like  his  duties.  .  . 
Did  I  tell  you  that  I  am  nearly  a  stone  heavier  than  I  was 
last  year  ?  Everybody  says  I  am  looking  much  better  than 
when  I  arrived. 

It  veas  daring  tliis  year  that  George,  being  on 
leave  at  the  hill  station  of  Simla,  to  which  Com- 
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manderB-in-Chief  and  Governors- General  very  aensiblj 
gravitate,  obtained  from  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  that  day,  the  transfer  of  Henry  to 
the  Horse  Artillery,  The  change  was  gazetted  on  the 
27th  September  1831,  and  on  the  ICth  November 
Henry  writes  from  Meerut  to  Letitia: — 

"  Here  I  am  a  gs;  trooper,  bamping  away  in  tlie  ridiiig- 
Bcbool ! "  So  much  for  exultation  at  obtaining  an  artillety- 
man's  ambition.     Now  for  reflectioa. 

I  mnst  say  I  like  the  quiet  humdrum  of  Kurnuul  better 
than  the  rattle  aud  gaiety  of  Meerut.  Here  I  am,  of  course, 
obliged  to  belong  to  tbo  mess,  which,  though  a  very  superior 
one,  is  not  in  my  way.  However,  I  may  be  thankful  on  the 
whole  that  I  am  where  I  am.  When  I  am  posted  to  a  troop 
1  will  let  you  know.  There  is  no  knowing  where  it  may  be ; 
but  all  Hindustan  is  alike;  and  were  it  not  for  the  little 
«itra  expense  of  marching,  nothing  I  sbonld  like  better  than 
a  constant  move. 

The  troop  to  which  he  was  nltimately  posted  was 
at  Cawnpoor ;  and  a  valued  friend  and  brother  officer ' 
who  was  with  him  there,  recalls  the  studious  and 
retired  life  he  led,  reading  the  Native  languages,  and 
improving  himself  in  surveying ;  neither  joining  in 
the  amusements  of  the  rest,  nor  even  evincing  much 
"enthusiasm"  in  his  profession,  "but  steady  in  bis 
duty,  and  regular  to  his  time.  Parade  over,  he  retired 
to  his  own  house ;  "  or  in  the  evening  took  "  a  severe 
gallop  over  the  country,  far  from  the  haunts  of  beauty 
and  fashion.  .  .  .  Still,  though  not  sociable  with  us, 
we  all  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  honour  and 
judgment.  In  case  of  a  row  or  dispnte,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  all  of  us  young  officers  would  have  deferred  to 
his  decision." 

•  Colonel  Williani  Anderion. 
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The  troth  was,  that  in  those  days  he  had  two 
objects,  both  of  which  require  seclnsion;  the  first 
being  to  pnt  by  money  for  his  mother's  nse  in  her  last 
years ;  •  and  the  other  partly  growing  out  of  the  first, 
to  improve  himself  in  every  way,  and  fit  himself  for 
stafiT  employ.  Life  was  a  real  **  earnest  thing"  for 
him.  He  had  no  taste  for  anything  that  was  frivolous ; 
and  soberly,  seriously,  thoughtfully,  he  strengthened 
himself  for  a  coming  work.  The  thoughts  which  he 
felt  unable  to  share  with  the  gayer  spirits  around  him, 
he  poured  out  in  letters  to  his  eldest  sisters,  and  it 
is  in  these  that  we  must  seek  much  of  the  heart, 
character,  and  histoiy  of  Heniy  Lawrence : 

To  Letitia. 

Uth  March  1832. 

Just  returned  from  evenuig  service.  We  heard  a  very  good 
practical  sermon  on  the  text,  **  The  law  of  thy  month 
is  better  nnto  me  than    thousands   of   gold  and   silver." 

Mr.  W is  not  a  Robert  Hall,  but  he  is  a  pious  and 

earnest  man,  and  tells  the  truth  plainly,  and  sometimes 
impressively.  To-night  he  insisted  on  the  necessify  of 
reading  the  Bible;  to  read  it  with  reflection  and  prayer. 
May  you  and  I  do  this  to  the  benefit  of  our  souls  I  ...  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  you  expected  me  to  fail  in  my  canal 
application  last  year.  The  thing  has  long  ceased  to  trouble 
me ;  for,  like  other  susceptible  minds,  mine  is  as  quickly 
quieted  as  excited.  You  gave  me  much  more  praise  in  the 
matter  than  I  deserve  ;  but  from  you  approval  is  sweet,  so  I 
will  not  quarrel  with  what  is  as  the  light  of  my  eyes.    •    .    . 

*  There  are  few  of  bU  letters  to  his  eldeit  litter  in  which  he  doee  not 
rerert  to  this  subject,  end  report  to  her  the  soms  which  he  and  bis  brothers 
in  India  were  respectirelj  remitting  bj  Tarions  opportonities,  to  what  thej 
called  "  the  Lawrence  Fond.*'  The  whole  thing  was  kept  a  secret  from  their 
mother,  and  Letitia  was  their  confidante.  DeUKhtM  are  the  expressions  of 
exultation  as  the  project  grows,  and  **  the  fimd  is  in  a  floorishing  state ! " 
Thns,  lest  he  might  be  thon^t  to  be  depriring  himself,  he  adds  (1st  Angnst 
18S1),  **  I  am  comfortable  and  well  off,  and  mncfa  more  happj  in  aocnmolating 
in  tills  waj  than  for  myself." 
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Yoor  Rcconnt,  as  also  dear  mftmma's,  of  our  father,  ia  eren 
better  thaa  I  bad  expected  from  preceding;  cues.  God  gtant 
that  even  Id  this  debilitated  state  be  raaycoutinuo  at  least  till 
lie  has  seen  Alexander  and  Georgo.  For  me  I  feel  that  I 
have  seen  him  for  the  last  time.  ...  I  can  scarcely  bring  to 
my  memory  an  instance  of  a  cross  word  (from  him),  whore, 
directly  or  indirectly,  I  was  not  to  blame.  .  .  •  The  examina- 
tion (in  Native  languages)  will  take  place  in  July,  and  as  fur 
as  having  read  botbJ'ersiaD  and  Hindustani  double  as  much 
&s  many  who  have  passed,  I  am  safe  ;  but  I  wish  it  were  over ; 
Mot  for  the  trouble  of  reading  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  for 
now  I  like  it;  but  the  little  bit  of  pride  that  3-uu  have  held 
up  as  an  unhecomiug  feature  in  ray  moral  visage,  would  be 
sorely  touched  by  a  failure. 

Can  auytiiing  be  more  warm-hearted,  or  "  nntra- 
Telled,"  as  poor  Goldsmith  gaje,  thaa  the  followiug 
outburst  oil  the  5th  May  of  the  same  year,  on  the 
Qoexpected  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Letitta  ? — 

So  soon  after  my  nice  letter  of  October,  the  appearance 
of  jour  most  deltghtfii]  one  of  August  and  September  came 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  me.  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  till 
1>ar«de,  but  these  I  must  employ  while  my  heart  is  still  warm 
in  pouring  out  my  thanks  for  this,  the  sweetest  of  yonr  many 
cordials.  Tearing  it  open  I  threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  and 
forgetting  Persian  and  all  else,  was  for  one  sweet  haur  with 
you  almost  as  vividly  as  of  yore,  when  I  have  sat  by  your  side 
holding  that  converse  which,  with  no  other  have  I  ever  held. 
The  first  bugle  has  sounded,  so  good-by,  dearest,  and  most 

Mny  27tk  (in  the  same  letter.)— I  have  jnst  been  reading 
a  little  work  on  Prophecy.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  Keith's, 
and  printed  by  the  Tract  Society :  and  in  the  course  of  160 
small  pages,  proves  from  the  mouths  of  infidels  and  of 
travellers  in  the  East  (generally  most  unquestionably)  the 
truth  of  ChriBtianity  derived  from  the  fulfilment  of  Prophaigr. 
The  remarks  on  Egypt  particularly  struck  me  :  "  She  shall 
be  a  hnne  kingdom.     She  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms. 
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There  shall  be  no  more  a  Prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  So 
said  Esekiel ;  and  how  exactly  have  his  words  been  fulfilled : 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  Bomans,  Ghreeks,  Arabs, 
Turks,  and  lastly,  for  six  hundred  years,  the  Mamelukes 
(slaves  of  slayes,  the  very  word  meaning  slave  in  the  Arabic). 
....  (ISih  June.) — Just  come  home  from  a  dinner-party, 

and  must  have  a  word  with  my  darling  L before  I  go  to 

bed.  Dinner  at  nearly  nine  o'clock  has  no  charms  for  me,  and 
the  dessert  of  music  still  less.  You  understand  me,  that  I  do 
not  positively  object  to  making  a  noise  on  the  piano,  and  still 
less  on  the  voice ;  but  to  stand  and  applaud  and  look  delighted 
when  ane'i  heart  is  in  bed,  is  a  great  bore.  However,  I  have 
saved  myself  some  trouble,  at  the  expense  of  my  character, 
by  having  given  out  my  total  ignorance  of,  and  indifference 

for,  music {19th.) — Here's  for  a  little  more  chat  with 

you,  now  that  my  two  guests  who  have  been  drinking  tea 
with  me  are  gone We  had  a  very  loud,  if  not  argu- 
mentative, discussion  on  Byron,  who  I  persisted  in  saying 
was  a  very  bad  man,  and  by  no  means  the  first  poet ;  and 
that  the  reason  we  all  liked  him  so  very  much  was  because 
he  was  not  the  first  poet,  for  it's  not  his  sublimity,  or  his 
pathos  that  one  in  a  thousand  among  us  know  anything 
about,  but  we  are  ticUed  by  the  vivid,  soul-stirring  scenes 

that  he  so  forcibly  paints  to  us.     B d  was  very  indignant 

at  my  making  him  out  a  copier  of  Wordsworth  (as  to  whose 
merits  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  and  think  that  if  I 
had  more  real  poetry  in  my  soul  I  should  like  him  still 
better.  He  is  an  author  that  very  few  read  even  now.  The 
fact  is  that  he  is  ahead  of  his  generation) In  connec- 
tion with  what  I  have  said  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  I 
was  struck  with  a  story  I  lately  met  of  the  Persian  poet 
Sladis.  "  When  Haroon-al-Busheed  conquered  Egypt,  in 
contempt  of  that  rebel  who  called  himself  Qod,  he  said,  I 
will  give  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  meanest  of  my  slaves. 
He  accordingly  gave  it  to  a  slave  called  Khosaub,  whose 
wisdom  was  such  that  when  a  body  of  the  peasants  com- 
plained of  their  cotton  being  destroyed  by  an  untimely 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  he  replied,  '  You  should  have  sown 
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tpool,  and  it  would  have  been  safe ! ' "  Though  Bomewhat 
same,  I  really  find  mj  time  pass  very  pleasantly,  and  every  day 
I  feel  that  I  have  more  reaaon  to  be  thankful  for  the  state  of 
my  health,  and,  what  ia  almost  as  necessary,  for  u)y  increased 
liking  to  the  country,  which,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  For  as  to  perfect  happiness,  where  is 
it  to  be  found  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  round  of  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  and  after  breakfast,  looking  forward  to  dinner, 
to  bo  succeeded  by  sleep  ;  and  that  with  but  little  variety  for 

a  wbole  life.     No  !  it  was  almost  the  only  thing  R d  and 

I  could  agree  upon  to-nigUt,  that  the  perfect  emptiness  of  the 
pleasures  of  this  life  was  the  best  proof  of  a  hereafter. 

The  following  is  drawn  to  the  hfe,  and  will  Btand 
for  the  portrait  of  nine  out  of  ten  Englishmen  studying 
under  a  Native  tutor  :- — 

June  20th. —  I  have  just  been  having  a  rather  amusing 
conversation  with  my  moonshee  after  my  lessons.  It  was 
mutually  complimentary,  for  I  told  him  he  wonld  set  me 
mad,  and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  was  a  very  hot- 
headed fellow.  Like  all  others  of  his  class,  though  I  have 
only  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  for  one  month,  and 
daily  in  that  time  expressed  pretty  strongly  my  disapprobation 
of  his  inattention  ;  yet  (not  for  the  first  time)  he  made  a  eet 
upon  me  to  get  his  brother  a  situation  ;  so  I  told  him  that  a 
moonshee  I  had  at  Meerut,  after  ten  days'  acquaintance,  asked 
me  to  get  him  made  a  cazee  !  "  Well,"  says  he,  "  what  of 
that?  Such  a  gentleman  read  only  one  day  with  a  certain 
moonshee,  and  allowed  him  thirty  rupees  a  month  ever  after. 
Bnt  the  sahibs  were  more  liberal  then  !  "  Mr.  Somebody  or 
other  who  was  once  paymaster  here,  he  said,  was  very  like 
me,  for  he  would  read  away,  and  often  get  into  a  rage,  fling 
down  the  books,  and  declare  lie  would  give  it  up. '  But  after 
all  he  got  his  moonshee  a  situation  by  which  he  made  ten  lacs 
of  rupees.  I  have  accordingly  promised  the  Native  gentle- 
man to  make  him  my  secretary  when  I  am  commander-in- 
chief.  He  very  often  asks  if  I  cannot  be  a  judge,  collector, 
or  resident  ? 
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The  examination  day,  the  17th  July  1882,  came 
roond  at  last,  neither  hnrrying  nor  lingering,  but  just 
comporting  itself  as  though  it  were  any  other  day, 
and  not  the  terrible  day  on  which  a  stem  committee 
was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  knowledge  of  Oordoo, 
Hindee,  and  Persian,  attained  by  Heniy  Lawrence 
and  other  subalterns  of  Cawnpoor  who,  for  the 
last  year  or  two,  had  been  studying  to  pass  this 
ordeal  (occasionally  ^'  flinging  down  "  their  books,  or 
**  expressing  pretty  strongly  their  disapprobation  "  of 
their  moonshees).  Great  must  have  been  our  candi- 
date's relief  and  delight  when  the  following  **  opinion  " 
of  the  Examiner  was  thrust  into  his  hands : — 

The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  Lieatenant  Henry  M. 
Lawrence  has  passed  a  most  creditable  examination.  He  has 
evidently  bestowed  much  labour  on  his  studies :  and  in 
recording  our  opinion  of  his  being  fully  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  an  interpreter,  we  beg  to  recommend 
bim  particularly  to  the  notice  of  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

(Signed)  J.  Wemyss,  President. 

E.  H.  Rbade)^,     , 
T.  Napleton)^^'"^"- 

The  strongly  conmiendatory  terms  of  the  above 
certificate  were  most  unusual;  it  is  here  given  at 
length  for  the  encouragement  of  others  coming  after. 
Every  one  has  not  the  natural  gift  of  languages ;  and 
assuredly  Henry  Lawrence  had  not.  But  every  one 
can  be  as  industrious  and  determined  to  pass  as 
Henry  Lawrence  was,  and  by  sheer  force  of  fieigging 
win  an  encomium  like  that  above. 

''  Isn't  this,"  he  writes  to  Letitia,  **  and  what  you 
will  think  of  it,  worth  two  years'  study  ?    Tes,  tiiat 
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it  is,  darling  !  "  In  India,  very  properly,  this  "passing 
in  the  Native  languages  "  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  getting  any  staff  appointment  of  importance  ;  and 
BOW  that  Henry  Lawrence  had  passed  the  highest 
grade  of  examination,  he  was  eligible  for  any  depart- 
ment of  the  pnblic  service,  and  might  fairly  look 
roand  to  find  an  opening.  Three  days  after  he  had 
passed,  the  General  commanding  the  Cawnpoor  divi- 
sion called  npon  the  Colonel  commanding  Lawrence's 
Brigade  to  "  report  on  the  general  attention  of  that 
officer  to  his  duty  and  of  his  fitness  to  discharge  the 
varioDs  details  which  devolve  on  a  quartermaster." 
Colonel  Whish  replied  with  "great  pleasure,"  that 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  was  appointed  to  the  Horse 
Artillery  by  general  orders  of  28th  November  1831, 
and  joined  his  troop  here  on  the  16th  February  last, 
"  when  he  lost  no  time  in  perfectly  acquainting  himself 
with  the  duties  peculiar  to  this  branch  ;  and  has  been 
uniformly  attentive  to  those  occurring  in  ordinary 
routine.  I  consider  him  well  qualified  for  the  situ- 
ation of  quartermaster ;  but  as  only  two  of  the  ten 
brigades  and  battahons  of  Artillery  have  interpretera 
as  yet,  I  beg  leave  to  add  my  conviction  that  Liea- 
tj^nant  Lawrence's  qualifications  and  studious  habits 
fit  him  for  other  departments  of  the  public  service. 
Nor  is  this  opinion  wholly  formed  at  the  present  time, 
hat  from  observation  commencing  about  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,  when  Lieutenant  Lawrence  was 
serving  with  the  Foot  Artillery  of  the  Surhind  divi- 
sion under  my  command." 

This  favourable  correspondence,  however,  appeared 
at  the  time  to  have  no  result ;  and  in  the  cold  weather 
of  1832  Henry  Lawrence's  troop  was  ordered  from 
Cawnpoor  to  Dnm-Dam,   near  Calcutta.      Cawnpoor 
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being  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  the  troop  went  by 
water,  and  the  fleet  of  boats  in  which  they  were  em* 
barked  was  totally  wrecked  in  a  fearful  river-stonn. 
There  was  some  loss  of^life,  and  a  great  loss  of  pro- 
perty, the  officers  and  men  losing  everything  in  their 
endeavours  to  save  the  Government  from  lossJ  The 
Adjatant-G^neral  of  the  army,  on  the  7th  November 
1882,  thus  praises  their  condact,  in  reply  to  the  report 
of  the  Commandant  of  Artillery : — 

I  have  the  hononry  by  direction  of  the  Commander-in- 
Ghiefy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  nit.. 
No.  887»  with  its  endosores,  regarding  the  loss  sustained  by 
Lieutenants  Grant  and  Lawrence  and  Assistant-surgeon 
Serrell,  by  the  wreck  of  their  boats  in  their  progress  to  Dum- 
Dum  with  the  8rd  troop  1st  brigade  Horse  Artillery. 

His  Excellency  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  he  has 
obseryed  with  great  satisfaction  the  successful  results  of  the 
▼ery  zealous  exertions  of  those  officers  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  placed  under  their  charge ;  exertions  which 
were  made  with  a  soldier-like  disregard  of  their  own  personal 
property  when  so  many  lives  were  at  stake. 

The  praiseworthy  conduct  of  these  officers  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  his  Excellency 
has  recommended  that  a  liberal  compensation  may  be  made 
to  them  for  their  losses. 

Being  now  so  close  to  Calcutta,  with  his  '^  two 
years'  study''  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  Henry  Law- 
rence appeared  before  the  Examiners  in  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  and  on  the  6th  December  received  the 
much-coveted  letters  P.C.  (passed  the  College)  as  the 
final  seal  and  ratification  of  his  qualifications  in  the 
Native  languages. 

This  was  followed  by  his  appointment,  on  the 

T  ReminiBoeiices  kindlj  contribntad  bj  R.  Q.  M« 
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13th  Jannary  1833,  to  be  iuterpreter  to  a  Golandaz 
battery  at  Cawnpoor,  conuected  witb  which  there  is  a 
characteristic  anecdote.  One  of  the  friends  whose 
reminiscencea  of  Henry  Lawrence  have  been  before 
thankfaUj  quoted,  wTote  to  congratulate  Inm  on  get- 
ting this  interpretership,  but  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  fairness  it  should  have  been  given  by  the 

Commandant    to  M s,  a  junior  officer  who   had 

passed  the  College  a  long  while  before.  Lawrence 
rephed  that  he  thought  bo  too,  and  had  himself  advo- 
cated M s'a  claim  as  superior  to  his  own ;  bat, 

finding  tliat  the  Commandant    would    not    give  this 

vacancy  to  M b  under  any  circumstances,  he  had 

at  last  accepted  it. 

During  1832  George  Lawrence  had  been  again 
obUged  to  take  sick  leave  to  Simla.  Lord  "William 
Bentinck,  the  Governor- General,  was  there ;  and  as 
George  had  been  so  successful  the  year  before  in  get- 
ting the  Commander-in-Chief  to  put  Henry  into  the 
Horse  Artillery,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  now  try 
the  Governor-General.  Accordingly  he  sought  and 
obtained  an  interview.  "  Well,  what  have  you  come 
for? "asked  Lord  William.  "Nothing  for  myself," 
answered  George.  "  Wbat  then  ?  "  said  his  lordship. 
"  I  can  tell  you  you're  the  first  man  I  have  met  in 
India  who  wanted  nothing."  George  then  explained 
that  he  wanted  his  lordship  to  appoint  Henry  to  tbe 
Revenue  Survey ;  and  the  Governor-General,  after 
asking  a  few  pertinent  questions,  said,  "  Well,  go  and 
tell  Benson ;  and,  although  I  make  no  promises,  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done."  The  inquiries  into  the 
qualifications  and  character  of  the  young  artillery- 
man must  have  proved  highly  satisfactory,  for  on 
the  22nd  February  1833  he  found  bimself  appointed 
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an  Assistant  Bevenae  Sorveyor  in  the  North- West 
Proyinces.* 

This  was  Henry  Lawrence's  first  step  on  the  broad 
and  lofty  ladder  of  staff  employ  in  India,  and  he  ever 
affectionately  acknowledged  that  he  owed  it  to  his 
brother  George. 

But  the  young  lad  who  has  been  fired  with  the 
deeds  and  fame  of  Havelock,  and  Outram,  and  John 
Nicholson,  and  Henry  Lawrence,  and  has  chosen  to 
go  to  India  too  ; — that  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  one, 
whose  face  bespeaks  much  imagination  but  not  much 
of  will ; — ^had  better  believe  it  here  on  English  ground 
that  it  is  not  *^big  brothers  "  that  make  great  men. 
With  the  help  of  God  they  make  themselves.  Look 
back  at  this  very  life  we  are  living  over  again,  and 
observe  :-^ 

Firstly — that  Henry  Lawrence,  finding  out  that  no 
one  had  educated  him,  set  to  and  educated  himself 
generally  in  all  knowledge  he  could  lay  his  hands  on, 
and  speciaUy  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  profession, 
giving  up  all  **  fun  "  for  these  earnest  ends. 

Secondly — that  when  sent  home  on  sick  leave,  and 
not  bound  to  do  anything  but  Ue  under  a  tree  with  his 
mouth  open  eating  oxygen,  he  put  himself  to  school 
with  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  worked  at  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey.  In  short,  he  acquired  a  science, 
having  no  present  use  for  it,  but  in  the  faith  that 
some  day  it  would  make  him  more  useful  in  his  gene- 

*  George's  application  appears  to  have  been  Terj  fortnnatelj  followed  up 
by  a  disinterested  person,  Captain  J.  H.  Simmonds,  then  in  charge  of  the  Delhi 
Re?enae  Snrvej,  who,  being  asked  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  if  he  had 
any  young  men  to  recommend  as  his  assistants,  named  Henry  Lawrence  and 
his  friend  Foidyoe.  He  spoke  so  warmly  in  their  favour  that  Lord  William 
gmpicioQsly  inquired  **  if  they  were  his  own  relations  ?  " — but  finding  that 
there  was  no  connection,  he  made  a  note  of  it,  and  soon  afterwards  appointed 
them  both. 
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ration.  And  now  five  jeara  have  brought  that  day 
about.  Surveyors  are  wanted,  anil  Henry  Lawrence  ia 
a  surveyor.    George  says  it,  and  Henry  makes  it  good. 

Young  blue-eyed  lad,  this  is  the  way  to  riae.  God 
bless  yon  with  many  brothers,  and  more  sisters  ;  but 
may  He  give  you,  too,  a  great  man's  heart  for  Work  I 

The  Revenue  Survey,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a 
survey  of  tlie  land  for  the  guidance  of  the  revenue 
oflGcers  of  Government.  In  India,  as  in  most  Eastern 
countries,  the  soil  belongs  in  theory  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  children  of  the  soil  are  its  tenants.  In  prac- 
tice, the  Crown  baa  simply  the  first  lien  on  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  so  long  as  that  lieu  is  satisfied  does 
not  interfere  with  the  state  of  possession.  Hence  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  mainly  on  the  fair- 
ness of  the  hen  of  the  Crown,  commonly  called  the 
land-tax.  This  fairness  may  be  affected  by  many 
considerations,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  method  of 
collection  (honest  or  dishonest,  simple  or  complex, 
intrusive  and  harassing  or  free  and  popular) ;  but  the 
main  point,  especially  under  Enghsh  rulers,  is  the 
rate  of  the  assessment ;  for  Native  rulers  might  assess 
at  a  shilliug,  and  take  either  two  shillings  or  only  a 
sispence,  according  as  their  power  or  their  whim 
wavered.  But,  as  every  one  knows,  when  an  English 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  a  shilling,  he  takes 
it — neither  more  nor  less ;  and  his  countrymen  in 
India  have  the  same  matter-of-fact  way  with  them. 


Ccelom,  DOQ  ttDimom,  matant,  qui  trans  mare  carrant. 

No  pains,  therefore,  could  be  too  great  to  take  in  so 
vital  a  matter  as  the  assessment  of  the  land-tax  in 
India;  and  out  of  this  conviction  sprang  the  vast  and 
beneficent  idea  of  surveying  the  whole  land. 


THE  REVENUE  SURVEY.  U» 

It  was  devised  (says  one  of  Henry  Lawrence's  brother 
surveyors)'  by  the  greatest  benefactor  the  people  of  India 
have  ever  known — Mr.  Robert  Mortens  Bird.  Many  before 
him  had  been  sensible  that  the  Government  was  im- 
poverishing itself  every  year  by  insisting  npon  the  impossible 
assessments  of  preceding  Governments :  which  often  amounted 
to  one  half  the  gross  produce,  and  sometimes  to  more  than 
that.  But  whereas  too  many  others  had  shrunk  from  the 
duty  of  pointing  out  this  injustice  to  their  Government,  Mr. 
Bird  put  forth  all  his  energies  to  convince  the  authorities 
of  the  necessity  of  a  lower  assessment,  and  for  long  periods. 
The  misery  resulting  from  the  then  existing  settlements  was 
incalculable.  Thousands  of  cultivators  every  year  sank 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  land  tax,  and  were  converted  from 
productive  to  unproductive  members  of  the  community; 
turned  adrift  from  the  lands  which  their  father's  father  had 
cultivated  time  out  of  mind,  to  become  vagabonds  and 
beggars,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  those  robber  bands  which 
were  one  of  the  plagues  of  India.  .  .  . 

Against  the  insane  assessments  then  existing,  Mr.  Bird 
put  forth  all  his  might ;  and  the  Government  were  at  length 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views,  and  ordered  a  revised  assessment  for  a 
period  of,  I  think,  twenty  years.  But  although  it  was 
manifest  that,  to  form  a  correct  assessment,  a  correct  survey 
of  the  lands  was  in  the  first  place  necessary,  yet  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  revenues  of  India  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
Government  rendered  it  difficult  to  provide  funds  for  the 
purpose,  and  after  some  years'  trial  of  the  surveys,  their 
expenses  were  threatening  their  abolition.  In  this  emer- 
gency Mr.  Bird  took  into  council  Henry  Lawrence,  to  devise 
a  more  economical  survey ;  and  this  Lawrence  could  devise 
only  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  establishments  under 
a  single  head,  and  by  diminishing  the  details  of  the  profes- 
sionfd  portion  of  the  survey.  He  suggested  that  the  esta- 
blishment at  present  existing  in  each  survey,  and  calculated 
for  the  measurement  of  1,000  square  miles  of  area,  should 

*  Colonel  James  Abbott 
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be  trebled,  bo  as  to  survey  S,000  square  miles  in  one  season 
of  eight  moutbs,  uniler  a  single  Bui>erint«ndent  nith  two 
additiooal  assistants. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  ardour  with  which  Henry 
Lawrence  would  throw  himself  into  such  a  work  aa 
Colonel  Abhott  has  here  sketched  ;  a  work  in  which  at 
onca  the  peoiiio  were  to  be  benefited,  and  public 
money  saved.  It  was  a  reform,  and  Henry  Lawrence 
was  bom  to  be  a  reformer. 

It  was,  moreover,  bis  first  staff  appointment ;  in 
which  a  etroug  young  nature  feels  the  joy  of  a  river 
issuing  from  bills.  He  remained  five  years  in  the 
department  (one  as  assistant,  and  four  as  full  sur- 
veyor) ,  and  surveyed  a  large  portion  of  Moradabad,  all 
Futtegurh,  great  part  of  Gorrackpore,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  AJiahabad  district  when  ultimately  summoned 
to  another  sphere. 

The  work  of  a  revenue  surveyor  is  at  once  com- 
preheneive  and  minute ;  for  beginning  with  large 
circles  of  villages,  it  descends  to  single  villages ;  and 
from  them  to  every  single  field.  Not  only  has  he  to 
map  these,  but  to  give  their  areas,  and  collect  their 
statistics ;  and  when  the  large  circles  have  thus  been 
elaborated,  they  have  to  be  fitted  together  like  the 
pieces  of  a  puzzle,  and  be  united  into  a  whole,  which 
then  becomes  the  map  of  a  district.  An  Indian 
district  corresponds  with  an  English  county,  and  it 
may  readily  be  understood  how  laborious  would  be 
the  task  of  sun'eying  two  or  three  such  districts,  with 
the  mmuteness  of  detail  described  above,  under  every 
possible  disadvantage  of  climate,  instruments,  and 
eBtablishments. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  mach  of  Henry 
Lawrence's     future   character   and    career  was    here 
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detennined.  These  were  the  school-days  of  the  man ; 
and  to  form  one  in  whom  the  soldier,  the  philan- 
ihropisti  and  the  statesman  should  he  nnitedi  required 
many  and  varied  experiences.  In  the  artillery  he  had 
not  only  stadied  war  and  practised  it  in  the  field,  hut 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
European  soldier,  his  wife,  and  his  child,  in  Indian 
barracks ;  knowledge  which  will  inCEdlibly  come  back 
upon  him  when  he  comes  to  have  a  wife  and  child  of 
his  own,  and  feel  the  husband's  and  the  father's 
sympathies  aroused. 

It  was  time  now  to  push  on  to  other  lessons,  which 
the  Bevenue  Survey  was  well  calculated  to  teach. 
Here  he  first  really  learnt  to  know  the  natives  of 
India,  and  the  best  class  of  natives,  the  agricultural 
population.  It  was  their  villages,  their  fields,  their 
crops,  thdr  interest  of  every  kind  with  which  his  eyes, 
hands,  thoughts,  and  heart,  were  now  occupied  for 
five  years.  Instead  of  living  in  a  European  station, 
he  pitched  his  tents  among  the  people,  under  their 
trees,  and  by  their  streams,  for  eight  months  out  of 
twelve.  He  saw  them  as  military  men  seldom  can  see 
them,  as  all  civilians  ought  to  see  them,  and  as  the 
best  do  see  them, — in  their  homes  and  daily  life,  and 
thus  learnt  to  sympathize  with  them  as  a  race,  and  to 
understand  their  wants.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
the  Revenue  Surveyor  gets  more  at  the  heart  of  the 
people  than  the  civil  officers  of  the  district ;  for  while 
the  Collector  or  Deputy  Commissioner  is  the  chief 
actor  on  the  stage  of  government,  the  surveyor  is  not 
only  among  the  audience  in  the  pit,  but  passes  behind 
the  scenes,  and  sees  the  working  of  the  machinery. 
To  him,  if  he  has  got  any  heart  at  all,  come  the  grey- 
beards of  the  village  next  his  camp,  to  tell  their  parish 
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griefs,  nine-tenths  of  which  come  under  one  head, — 
the  comiptioD  of  their  own  countrymen  in  office,  and 
the  other  tenth  the  blindness  of  the  white  "  Sahibr 
Zillah." ""  Ab  years  rolled  on  it  ctime  to  Henry 
Lawrence's  turn  to  be  a  "  Saliib-Zillah  "  too;  and 
later  still  to  have  dozens  of  "  Sahib-Zillahs  "  under 
him,  and  rule  over  provinces ;  and  no  feature  in  his 
administration  was  then  more  marked  than  the  fierce 
war  he  wap;ed  against  all  "  Jacka-in-office  "  whether 
black  or  white. 

Another  experience  which  he  laid  to  heart  when  a 
Bnrvejor,  and  gave  vigorous  effect  to  as  a  governor, 
was  the  duty  and  policy  of  hght  assessments,  the 
cruelty  and  desolation  of  heavy  ones. 

Another  was  the  superiority  of  work  done  out  of 
doors,  surrounded  by  the  people,  to  work  done  in  court 
surrounded  by  untrustworthy  officials. 

And  another  which  became  a  cardinal  maxim  in 
his  mind  was  this,  that  roads  were  the  first  want  of 
any  country  and  any  government,  "  Push  on  your 
roads,"  he  used  to  say ;  "  open  out  your  district. 
The  fanner,  the  soldier,  the  policeman,  the  traveller, 
the  merchant — all  want  roads.  Cut  roads  in  every 
direction . ' ' 

Altogether  it  may  be  perceived  that  these  five 
years  in  the  Revenue  Survey  of  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, under  a  master  like  Robert  Merteus  Bird, 
and  in  close  communion  with  such  administrators 
as  Thomason  and  Reade,  shaped  most  of  Henry 
Lawrence's  opinions  upon  questions  of  civil  adminis- 
tration. 

Probably  there  was  no  other  period  of  his  life  in 
which  the  originality  of  his  idiosyncrasy  was  so  strongly 

"  NslivB  Wnu  for  "  tho  district  officer." 
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marked  as  in  the  sarvey.  For  the  first  time  he  was 
now  free  to  act  for  himself,  with  large  establishments 
under  him,  who  must  be  broaght  into  his  viewi  and 
made  to  work  as  hard  as  he  worked  himself. 

Time  had  snbdaed  nothing  in  him.  There  he  was 
in  the  vigoar  of  early  manhood ,  self-taaght,  self-dis- 
ciplinedy  self-devoted,  self-reliant,  fiery  of  zeal  to  do 
the  pablic  work,  hot  of  temper  with  reprobates  and 
idlers,  as  hot  to  reward  the  diligent,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, ignorant  of  the  impossible,  scorning  com- 
promise, resolute  to  do  the  thing,  or  die;  in  short, 
roagh-hewn,  and  angular,  and  strong.  Hundreds  of 
manikins,  high  and  low,  had  yet  to  pick  and  peck  at 
him  through  life  with  their  little  chisels,  and  fret  him 
smooth. 

Colonel  Abbott  says,  **  There  were  some  rare  stories 
about  his  method  of  shaming  incorrigible  students. 
They  were  both  picturesque  and  practical,  and  emi- 
nenUy  original."  The  Friend  of  India  (25th  November 
1858)  gives  one  of  them  worth  preserving  : — 

Captain  Sherwill,  in  a  lecture  on  surveying  given  in 
Calcutta,  tells  the  following  story  of  Sir  Henry  La¥nrence. 
He  was  then  Lieutenant  Lawrence  employed  on  the  survey. 
''  A  native  surveyor  who  refused  to  go  back  some  ten  miles  to 
revise  a  serious  error  that  had  been  discovered  in  his  work, 
was  laid  upon  a  native  bed  by  order  of  Henry  Lawrence  and 
carried  by  bearers  to  the  spot,  where  he  was  turned  out  to 
rectify  his  error.  The  man  was  obstinate,  refused  to  re- 
observe  his  angles,  and  returned  to  camp.  Henry  Lawrence 
ordered  him  up  into  a  mango-tree,  where  he  kept  the  recu- 
sant, guarded  by  two  Burkondazes  with  drawn  swords,  until 
hunger  changed  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  surveyor."  The 
man  ultimately  proved  an  excellent  worker. 

Colonel  M relates  another  that  flies  off  at 

higher  game.     '^  A  brother  officer,  and  contemporary  of 
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Lawrence's  and  raj  own,  who  was  also  in  tho  Revenue 
Survey  Department,  was  staying  witli  me  at  Cawnpoor, 
on  his  way  np  to  Meerut.  On  talking  about  hia  work 
he  broke  out  in  loud  vituperation  against  Lawrence  for 
doing  so  much  work,  saying,— 'His  confounded  zeal' 
had  given  them  twice  as  much  to  do  as  formerly  ;  that 
Mr.  Bird  (then  at  the  head  of  the  Revenue  Board)  had 
hauled  them  over  the  coals  for  not  doing  more  work, 
and  pointed  out  that  Lieutenant  LawTence  had  done 
twice  the  amount,  and  they  must  do  more  in  future  or 
leave  the  department.  And  all  owing  to  '  Lawrence's 
confoonded  zeal.'  " 

The  few  records  that  have  been  preserved  of  this 
period  of  his  service  fully  bear  out  the  above  anecdote. 
Amongst  them  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Elliot, 
secretary  to  the  Suddur  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  the 
Ist  September  1837,  proposing  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces  a  scheme  for 
greatly  accelerating  the  surveys,  in  which  this  passage 
occurs : — 

1  am  iDstructed  to  say  that  the  Board  having,  after  much 
consideration  and  inquiry,  formed  their  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  modification  which  tliey  desired  to  adopt,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  Captain  Lawrence  passing 
through  Allahabad  on  leave,  to  discuss  with  him,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  the  Bul>jeet,  and  to  obtain  from  him  such 
memoranda  and  statements,  particularly  regarding  the  details 
of  the  establishment,  as  he  could  furnish. 

Captain  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
zealous  of  the  officers  employed  on  the  survey,  and  has  con- 
ducted the  complicated  process  of  double  survey  more  suc- 
cessfully perhaps  than  any  other,  and  has  certainly  entered 
more  entirely  into  the  Board's  views.  Captain  Lawrence  is 
prepared  to  guarantee  with  the  eatablishment  stated  a  com- 
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plete  suirey  of  8,000  square  miles  per  annam,  where  the 
villages  aferage  one  square  mile  each. 

On  another  occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  hurt 
at  some  expressions  of  the  Board's,  which  seemed,  as 
he  said,  **  to  hold  him  up  to  the  department ;  "  to  which 
they  make  the  honourable  reply,  that  he  has  '*  mis- 
construed their  remarks,"  and  that  he  has  in  ''no 
way  been  held  up  to  the  department,  except  as  an 
example.*' 

So,  then,  our  dull  lad  from  Foyle  and  Addiscombe 
has  begun  at  thirty  to  excel  his  fellows  1  How  has  he 
done  it  ?  What  is  the  secret  ?  Seemingly  the  old 
secret.  ''  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might." 
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CHAPTER   rV. 

From  1883  to  May  1838. 

Lors  —  AitBiTios  —  Fathrr's  Death  —  Despondknct  —  Joyful 
SuRpRrsE  —  Seniority  in  the  Company's  Army  - — Filial 
Tf-vderness  —  Uonoria  Mabshai-l  on  uer  Voyage  to  India 
— Mabriaob — Friendbhip  with  Mbs.  Cameron — A  Wei>dino- 
day  Prayer  —  First  Iupressiosb  of  Inhia  — Mrs.  Wilson's 
Orphan  RErtioE — Scenery  of  the  Ganges — Honoria  Law- 
rence A  Model  Wife — Life  in  the  Jungle — Christianity 
DJ  Heathen  Lands  —  Allauabad  —  A  Wife's  Portrait  of 
HEB  Husband  —  Letter  to  Miss  Ibwin  —  Thoughts  of 
EmoEATioN  —  The  Travelleb's  Hyhm  —  Transparency  op 
Lawrence's  Character  —  Mb.  and  Mrs.  Montoomehy  —  A 
Wife's  Thoughts  about  Death. 

"  I  really  think  I  shall  be  mad  eoough  to  tell  her  my 
story,  and  try  to  make  her  believe  that  I  have  loved 
for  five  years,  and  said  nothing  of  my  love.  The 
thing  seems  incredible,  bat  it  is  true." 

So  wrote  Henry  Lawrence  to  his  eldest  sister  on 
the  23rd  July  1833,  talking  of  HoDoria  Marshall,  to 
whom  he  had  said  "  good-by  "  with  much  restraint  on 
the  steps  of  the  "  Tam'-o'-Shanter  "  show  in  August 
1829.  He  has  been  loving  her  ever  since,  but  partly 
froni  humility,  and  partly  that  he  might  bring  no 
claim  between  him  and  his  mother,  has  never  spoken. 
Now  the  brothers  among  them  have  made  up  their 
picas  hoard — the  "  Lawrence  Fund."     Henry  has  got 
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into  the  Saireyt  and  with  his  simple  habits  is  quite 
rich.  He  may  venture  to  think  of  himself,  and  begin 
hoping.  Oh,  but  it's  weary  work  I  An  up  and  down 
life.  A  "  rolling-prauie "  for  the  heart  to  wander 
oYer,  with  sometimes  never  a  star,  and  the  air  full  of 
mocking  birds.  He  has  **  loved  her  for  five  years  "  in 
silencoi  and  must  love  her  yet  four  years  more  in 
gleams  of  hope,  and  storms  of  fear,  not  knowing  which 
shall  prevail  in  the  sky  of  his  future  life. 

His  health  threat^s  to  give  way,  and  obliges  him 
to  go  to  the  hills  in  the  autumn  of  1883.  '*  It  is  well 
I  should  go/'  he  says;  ''action  seems  to  keep  me 
alive.  But  the  springs  must  wear  out."  Already  he 
begins  to  look  through  surveying,  and  descry  a  great 
work  beyond  it«  He  has  been  at  it  a  year  and  a  half 
with  all  his  might.  He  has  not  done  it  perfunctorily : 
he  has  studied  the  people  while  he  mapped  their  lands : 
he  has  got  an  insight  into  their  condition,  past  and 
present,  their  relations  to  their  rulers,  and  the  bearings 
of  British  rule  upon  their  different  classes.  He  has 
shown  sympathy — that ''  open  sesame  "  of  the  world, 
— and  been  taken  into  confidence.  He  thinks  he  sees 
things  that  might  be  bettered,  and  he  kindles  with  the 
wish  to  try  his  hand  at  government. 

On  my  way  back  [from  Simla],  if  I  have  time,  I  may  come 
by  Agra,  and  rap  at  Sir  Charles's  [Metcalfe's]  door,  for  I  have 
taken  a  violent  fancy  to  posh  myself  into  a  Civil  situation. 

Oade,  I  fear,  is  beyond  my  mark.  Besides,  it  i$  not  aun 
yet  /  However,  I'll  take  anything,  political,  magisterial,  or 
judicial,  and  will  willingly  give  up  my  claim  of  firing  large 
guns  at  the  black  people,  or  blowing  off  people's  heads,  as 
Marcia  used  to  insist  was  my  delight.  No  !  I  woald  now 
much  prefer  preventing  them  breaking  each  other's  heads, 
and  be  instrumental  in  leading  them  into  paths  of  civih- 
sation. 
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There  jg  a  thoughtful  passage  in  this  letter  which 
tells  of  a  heart  that  has  settled  firmly  down  ioto  a 
rehgioas  habit,  aad  looks  on  watchfully  and  thought- 
fnlly  at  the  mercies  of  daily  life. — 

In  yesterdaj'a  paper  Dr.  B 'b  dculh  wns  mentioned. 

His  Dame  I  daresay  fignred  in  my  letters  of  1829-30.  A 
strong  hale  man  of  tbirly-four,  he  eeema  to  have  been  cut  off 
in  a  day.  Another  messenger,  this,  to  me;  unless,  indeed, 
in  the  Plagued  City,  I  alone  am  to  remain  untouched.  In 
1822  [when  he  came  out  first  to  India]  two  cadets  and  a 
captain  were  the  only  ofBccrs  save  myself.  They  are  all  long 
since  dead.  Of  the  Macqaecn,  in  which  I  went  home  the 
only  passenger,  [from  China  in  1826,]  the  captain,  the 
surgeon,  and  the  purser,  all  strong  men  in  comparison  with 
me,  are  all  gone  ;  and  now  our  Thalia  party  [of  1829,]  is  fast 
going.  Jackson  and  I  alone  are  left  of  five  who  were  return- 
ing to  India.      The  other  three  were  all  abont  my  age,  and 

apparently  better  hves.      B ,  too, — a  young  cadet, — and 

MisB  R ,  have  made  six  of  our  small  company  in  seven 

years.  These  are  facts,  dearest  Lettice,  that  ought  to  make 
ns  bow  in  humble  gratitude,  that  from  so  many  of  our  name, 
none  have  jet  been  cut  off.  May  we  not,  however,  sleep  as 
if  this  was  our  resting-place,  but  as  good  soldiers  be  ready  at 
whatever  hour  we  may  be  called. 

MoBt  of  his  letters  now  breathe  the  same  spirit. 
Speaking  of  his  father's  resignation  under  waning  life, 
he  writes  to  Letitia  (in  1834): — 

Your  accounts  of  our  dear  father  are  very  interesting.  He 
is  now  showing,  more  than  he  did  at  Seringapatam,  the 
native  stoutness  of  his  heart.  And  how  pleasing  for  na  that, 
with  his  strength,  all  the  bitterness  of  his  latter  years  is 
vanishing,  and  that  as  he  approaches  his  God  bis  frame  of 
mind  is  suiting  itself  to  the  great  change.  What  an  iron 
frame  he  must  have  had  to  have  stood  such  repeated  shocks. 
May  he  be  yet  spared  to  us ;  and  when  he  does  depart, 
may  we,  his  children,  benefit  by  his  eicample ;  by  what  he 
was,  and  bv  what  he  was  not. 
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Colonel  Lawrence  suffered  greatly  daring  the  latter 
years  of  his  life ;  and  for  the  last  eighteen  months 
scarcely  left  his  bed.  His  long  career  of  manly 
straggle,  and  distinguished,  though  ill-requited  service, 
ended  in  happy  Christian  peace,  in  May  1885,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three.  His  eldest  and  £&yourite  son.  Alec, 
came  home  from  India  in  time  to  gladden  and  close  his 
father's  eyes.  In  the  natural  powers  and  gifts  which  go 
to  the  making  of  great  men,  he  was  as  remarkable  as 
any  of  his  sons.  But  he  lacked  their  advantages  in 
early  life.  His  merits  and  misfortunes  won  friends  for 
them  when  friends  can  be  of  use.  His  deeds  of  personal 
valour,  his  wounds  and  scars,  that  gaUant  remnant  of 
a  hand  with  which  he  clasped  his  boys,  his  fireside 
tales  of  old  campaigns  and  things  that  men  endure  for 
king  and  country,  his  high  regard  for  truth  and  honour, 
and  contempt  of  knaves,  his  heart  so  tender  to  give, 
and  so  tough  to  go  without,  his  English  sense  of  inde- 
pendence come  what  might,  the  very  sternness  of  his 
discipline,  and  the  gloomy  story  of  his  wrongs :  these 
are  all  memories  sunk  like  foundation  shafts  under  the 
careers  of  the  old  veteran's  children ;  and  we  who 
would  rightly  honour  them  must  begin  by  honouring 
him. 

This  1884  letter,  in  which  Henry  Lawrence  speaks 
of  his  dying  father,  is  a  sad  one  altogether.  There  is 
no  blue  in  the  sky,  and  he  gives  up  hoping  for  Honoria 
Marshall.  It  was  '^  absurd  "  ever  to  have  done  so. 
Most  absurd  of  all  never  to  have  told  her  that  he  loved 
her  in  those  bygone  days.  Yet  it  was  duty  kept  him 
silent. 

Now  and  then  are  different  words.  What  has  not  five 
years  done  !  And  what  might  it  not  have  done  !  To  have 
then  married  would  indeed  have  been  unwise — not  as  con- 
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cerncd  mjself,  bnt  her  nud  others.  But  bad  1  tried,  as  one 
Jn  his  eeases  would  have  done,  to  have  gsincd  her  heart, 
matters  might  havQ  been  managed.  Such,  however,  was  Do4r 
to  be ;  and  if  aoy  one  is  to  hlomo,  I  am  tbe  culprit  ae  I  am 
the  sufferer.  The  chaneoB  are  now  very  many  against  my 
erer  being  married.  Tbia  I  say,  not  aa  a  boy  of  17,  bnt  as 
one,  tboogfa  nnattractiTe  in  himself,  not  easily  captivated. 
Tell  roo  always  where  and  how  she  ia,  and  keep  op  yonr  cor- 
respondecce  with  her. 

So  back  he  goes  to  work  more  desperately  than 
ever.  One  of  hia  oldest  and  best  fricDda  in  life. 
Major  Robert  MacGregor,  thus  remonstrates  with  him 
on  the  25th  January  1835  : — 

Ooe  thing,  bowever,  I  wonlil  beg  yon  to  recollect,  that 
yoa  will  servo  and  please  yonr  family  and  friends  (and 
Government  too)  better  by  throwing  only  that  degree  of 
energy  and  industry  into  yonr  work  as  will  not  endanger 
your  h^th.  Working  as  you  are  chiefly  for  others,  yoa 
most  allow  a  fellow -labourer  to  say  that  they  vrill  be  more 
ben^tod  by  the  long  continuance  of  moderate  assistance  than 
if  its  extent  were  greater  only  to  end  tbe  sooner.  Tbe  cessa- 
tion of  power  will  follow  the  sacrifice  of  health,  and  that  the 
one  may  be  contion6d  to  you,  yon  mast  take  more  care  of  tbe 
other.  .  ,  ,  You  must  not  measure  too  many  villages,  nor  too 
long  remain  abroad  in  the  day;  or  else  any  promotion'  yoa 
get  will  not  assist  yon  long. 

Most  kind  and  true  ;  bat  unfortunately  it  was  just 
Heniy  Lawrence's  idiosyncrasy  to  "  measure  loo  many 
villages,"  and  stay  out  "  too  long  "  in  the  sun.  And 
just  now  hard  work  was  not  only  a  nature  but  a  neces- 
sity and  a  refoge  to  him.  Either  he  mast  fag  and  forget 
Honoria  Marshall,  or  else  talk  of  her  to  bis  sister 
Letitia  by  way  of  rest.  What  infinite  tenderness — 
nearer  that  of  women  than  of  men — there  is  in  hia 

>  Be  wiu  promoted  to  foil  Surveyor  on  the  2nd  Juue  1835. 
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way  of  taming  for  consolation  to  this  first  confidante 
of  his  childhood  !    In  Jane  1886  he  writes : — 

John  has  got  the  full  Ukeness  of  oar  dear  fiather  very 
nicely  copied  by  a  natiyci  and  here  it  is  hanging  over  me, 
Borroanded  by  the  foar  small  pictures.  They  are  close  to 
my  bedy  almost  the  first  things  I  put  my  eyes  on  in  the 
morning  and  often  the  last  at  night.  I  can  see  you,  darling 
L.,  as  I  used  to  take  you  to  poor  Rippingaley  sweetly  though 
rather  sadly  smiling  on  me.  Are  such  looks  ever  again  to 
gladden  me  ?  And  if  we  ever  do  meet,  will  our  hearts  leap 
within  us  as  they  would  now  ?  If  I  could  altogether  bring 
myself  to  belieye  either  that  we  are  not  again  to  meet,  or  to 
meet  coldly,  I  could  lay  me  down  and  die,  as  having  Uttle  to 
look  to  or  to  liye  for.  You  have  been  for  fifteen  years  the 
one  object  to  which  I  have  looked,  and  circumstances  have 
prevented  the  division  and  distraction  of  my  a£fections.  Had 
I  married,  I  suppose  I  should  have  cooled,  though  I  think 
not.  But  I've  not  been  tried,  nor  am  I  likely  to  be ;  so  you 
may  consider  me  as  wedded  to  you  for  better  or  worse. 

Blind  mortals  and  blind  moles,  yoa  neither  of  yoa 
know,  as  yon  go  burrowing  on,  how  near  yoa  are  to 
light.  Bat  perhaps  the  moles  know  best.  The  in- 
cambent  soil  mast  surely  weigh  less  heavily  as  those 
persistent  little  paws,  guided  by  God  himself,  come 
within  an  inch  of  the  upper  air.  Bat  men's  hearts 
seem  meant  to  be  heaviest  just  before  the  sorrow  is 
lifted  off.  Scarcely  had  Henry  Lawrence  despatched 
that  last  sad  letter,  when  the  English  mail  came  in, 
and  plunged  him  into  a  revulsion  of  joy.  Let  him 
tell  it  himself: — 

Chrruckpoor^  2\tt  Jwit  (1836). 

Mt  deabest  Lettice, — Your  letter  of  28th  March  had  hap- 
pily a  speedy  voyage,  and  brought  with  it  more  joy  than  even 
your  fond  and  faithful  heart  can  picture.  You  have  all  along 
acted  like  yourself,  and  as  few  else  could  or  would  have  done, 
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uid  have  bound  mo  by  a  tie  that  never  cnn  be  broken.  Not 
a  week  since  I  wrote  to  you  and  alluded  to  the  poBsibility  of 
marriage  affectinR  my  feelings  towards  you.  I  tbcu  said  it 
in  sober,  sad  presentiment  that  no  such  event  could  happen  ; 
but  Sow  that  you  have  brightened  my  prospects,  and  throiva 
light  ou  my  dark  and  lonesome  path,  how  can  1  do  otherwise 
than  repeat — ay,  and  if  vowa  were  necessary  or  more  binding 
than  my  simple  word,  I  would  bind  myself  ever  to  love  aa  I 
have  loved  my  more  than  sist«r,  the  good  genius  and  directing 
star  of  our  hoUBO.  It  only  grieves  mo  that  you  should  have 
allowed  my  interests  to  prey  upon  your  mind.  ...  I  have 
told  Uonoria  that  I  will  gladly  meet  her  where  she  likes, 
either  at  Madras  or  Calcutta. 

Even  in  Bucb  a  moment,  however,  he  cannot  for- 
get what  is  due  to  his  widowed  mother,  and  he  toma 
at  Once  to  the  arrangementB  made  by  the  brothers  for 
her  comfort,  with  which  nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
interfere. 

Mind  me,  Lettice  (ho  says),  I  set  agoing  imr  fund,  and 
ratb«r  dunned  John  into  aiding  it  at  fust ;  but  I  mistook  my 
man,  for,  inBteud  of  rcquirinf;  to  be  urged,  he  has  put  me  to 
shame.  It  would,  therefore,  ill  become  me  now  to  leave  him 
in  the  lurch  :  the  more  so  as  he  alone  knew  of  my  writing  to 
you  abont  Honoria  three  years  ago.  ...  I  hold  no  claim  on 
me  so  sacred  as  to  put  by  all  I  can  spare  until  such  a  sum  is 
accumulated  as  at  interest  will  produce  a  moderate  income 
for  oar  mother. 

Henry,  of  course,  writes  the  joyful  news  to  his 
brothers  and  sister  iu  India ;  and  John  in  reply  says  ; 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your  happy  prospects. 
Honoria  Marshall  was  certainly,  when  I  knew  her,  a  delight- 
ful creature.  You  are  certainly  a  most  fortunate  fellow.  .  .  , 
Yon  must  try  and  get  some  other  appointment  than  in  the 
Survey,  which  will  never  do  for  a  married  man,  as  you  can't 
drag  your  wife  about  in  the  jungles  in  the  hot  winds. 
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We  shall  see  hereafter  whether  he  can  or  not. 
At  present  he  has  a  year  to  wait^  and  that  is  diflScolty 
enough. 

My  brain  has  been  in  a  whirl  for  the  last  four  days,  (he 
tells  Letitia,  on  the  25th  Jane.)  I  sit  with  my  papers  before 
me  and  do  nothing,  and  have  not  energy  to  put  my  name  to, 
examine,  and  despatch  some  documents  that  have  given  me 
weelcs  of  trouble  to  prepare.  But  it  will  go  off,  and  I'll  try  to 
live  in  quiet  and  resigned  hope  that  I  am  to  have  my  reward. 
...  It  is  to  you  and  Angel  (Heath)  I  look ;  and  much  as  I 
love  you  both,  gain  me  bat  the  aim  and  object  of  my  endea- 
Yonrs,  and  I  shall  bless  your  names. 

Speaking  of  the  slowness  of  promotion  in  the 
Company's  armyi  he  says,  the  18th  July  1886 : — 

There  still  seems  some  alight  hope  of  Mr.  Curwen's  fund, 
or  something  like  it,  being  established.  The  Court's  abortion 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  declined  by  the  army.  But,  bad  as  it  is, 
the  Artillery  will  be  likely  to  gain  the  most  by  it,  as  we  have 
so  many  veteran  captains  who  can  hardly  dare  to  look  for  a 
majority.  Why,  Lettice,  I  am  nearly  as  old  as  was  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  had  conquered  the  world ;  and  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  average  age  of  CsBsar's  Tribunes,  much, 
less  his  Centurions,  or  Deputy-Centurions,  exceeded  thirty. 
Strange  indeed  that,  with  such  an  apparatus,  such  a  cumbrous 
machinery  as  is  our  Seniority  List,  we  should  have  crossed 
bayonets  with  the  French  in  the  Deccan,  at  Java,  and  at 
Bourbon  ;  that  we  should  have  marched  an  army  into  Egypt ; 
that  with  tens  we  should  have  overthrown  thousands.  I  may  be 
a  partisan,  but  I  maintain  that,  save  the  Macedonians,  no  tide 
of  conquest  has  ever  been  as  ours.  As  did  Alexander,  so  did 
we.  First,  we  coi^bated  superior  numbers  of  Europeans ; 
and  then  with  pigmy  armies  we  overthrew  the  chivalry  of  the 
East;  and  what's  more,  we  have  held  it  when,  in  the 
expressive  words  of  a  Native  chief,  ^'  one  handful  of  dust 
from  each  of  the  fiEuthful  would  lumihilate  us."  Let  not, 
however,  our  rulers  forget  how  the  country  has  been  acquired, 
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and  let  them  not  keep  us  hanging  on,  until  <mr  armmr 
becomes  U>o  kcary  for  m.  Ago  and  disgust  may  do  for  ua 
what  luxury  did  for  Rome.  It  was  when  the  Jjegionaries 
began  to  prefer  a  silkpn  to  a  fltocl  corselet  that  Rome's  founda- 
tions trembled.  What  then  must  our  army  be  whoD  its 
HubaJtema  are  worn-out  veterans,  and  its  seniors  dotards? 

What  I  mean  to  say  is  (lest  his  sister  should  not  under- 
Btand  the  argument!)  that  /  outilit  tu  he  a  captain  or  a 
vuijor !  Or,  the  chancea  are,  that  when  I  am,  I  shall  bo 
more  lit  for  the  invalids, 

Among  the  waifs  auJ  strays  of  this  love-making 
time  ie  a  passage  from  one  of  his  own  letters  to  Miss 
Marsball,  writtcD  evidently  in  January  1837,  an*l 
speaking  with  such  tendcniesB  and  reverence  of  both 
his  parents,  that  hia  mother,  having  got  a  eight  of  it, 
copied  it  out  with  her  own  hand,  and  kept  it  among 
her  treasures.  After  her  death  it  came  back  to  him 
embalmed  in  her  hand-writing.  And  now  it  lives  a 
relic  of  them  both  : 

My  thoughts  have  been  bnsy  fancying  all  concerning  you, 
and  I  fixeii  it  as  I  wished,  that  you  were  iniikiog  one  of  my 
dear  mother's  party  this  "Twelfth  Night,"  who  are  around 
her  too  deserted  hearth ;  recalling  in  a  measure  days  long 
gone  by,  when  the  sons  and  daughters  crowded  round  her. 
You  have  already,  my  precious  Uonoria,  a  daughter's  interest 
lu  my  mother's  heart,  and,  I  trust,  feel  towards  her  as  a  child 
to  her  parent.  She  has  ever  been  to  us  all  a  kind  and  too 
indulgent  one,  and  we  have  hardly  ministered  to  her  as  we 
might,  aud  ought  to  have  done,  when  money  is  but  a  small 
matter,  and  the  giving  it  requires  more  delicacy  by  far  than 
taking,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  because  our  mother  is  somewhat 
beholden  to  us  in  a  pecuniary  way,  that  we  are  the  more 
called  on  to  be  watchful  and  jealous  over  ourselves,  and  do  all 
in  our  power  to  soothe  hor  in  her  widowhood  ;  for  her  heart 
must  indeed  be  now  desolate  and  alive  to  neglect  or  want  of 
Bj'mpatby,  after  possessing  for   thirty-seven   years  the  first 
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place  in  such  a  heart  as  my  father's :  one  that  teemed  with 
aflfection  ;  not  cold  formal  attention,  bat  spirit-stirring  love ; 
oyer  the  same,  onceasing  and  unchanged  to  the  last.  His 
was  indeed  a  heart  of  hearts,  only  too  kind  and  too  trusting ; 
but  he  is  gone,  and  I  trust  that  through  the  merits  of  our 
Sayiour  is  now  in  peace,  and  looking  down  upon  his  children 
with  his  0¥m  look  of  lo?e. 

In  the  hot  weather  of  1837  Henry  Lawrence  was 
again  driven  to  the  Simla  Hills  to  repair  the  inroads 
made  in  his  health  by  the  exposure  of  the  Survey  and 
the  high-pressure  system  of  work  which  he  had 
himself  introduced.  As  he  started,  John  (who  was 
revising  the  revenue  settlements  of  the  district  of 
Goorgaon,  and  just  rising  half  a  head  above  his  fellows 
by  the  same  force  of  work)  propounded  this  question : 
**  How  do  you  propose  managing  should  Honoria 
Marshall  arrive  while  you  are  in  the  hills  ?  You  canH 
go  down  in  the  rains."  But  there  seemed  no  hope  to 
Henry  of  her  coming  before  October,  and  if  she  did 
the  rains  would  never  stop  him — not  they.  His  friend, 
James  Thomason,  had  a  sister  in  Calcutta,  married  to 
Major  Hutchinson  of  the  Artillery,  and  their  hospitable 
home  was  ready  to  receive  Miss  Marshall,  come 
whenever  she  might.  *^  I  have  some  great  curiosity," 
said  Thomason,  '^  to  behold  the  lady  who  is  to  rule 
your  rugged  destiny."  We,  dear  reader,  have  already 
beheld  her  in  her  girlish  loveliness,  at  her  home  on 
the  banks  of  Lough  Swilly.  Since  then  she  has 
gone  through  sorrow,  and  sorrow  has  brought  sick- 
ness, and  sickness  has  paled  that  rosy  cheek,  and 
wasted  that  rounded  form.  But  these  are  the  fires 
whence  the  fine  gold  comes ;  the  gold  of  which 
Honoria  Lawrences  are  made.  Let  us  go  and  meet 
her  on  her  voyage,  and  bid  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
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life  shall  bring  her  uothing  now  but  love,  and  peace, 
and  bright  hereafter. 

From  Miss  MABsnAi.i.  ^>  Mrs,  Camehon,  Kilchoman  Manse, 
hlay,  N.B. 

On  board  ike  "  Rtlianct,"  April  SOIh,  1837,  Lai.  S0°. 

Betweek  the  tropica,  darling  Mary.  Can  you  fancy  me  here  ? 
I  wonid  yon  could  :  or  rather  could  see  me  and  the  Btrnngc 
new  world  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects  with  which  I  am 
flurroanded.  But  first  let  nae  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
wliich  reached  ma  the  day  before  I  left  England,  and  wel- 
come an  the  eifrbt  of  your  hand  has  been  to  mo  for  four  years, 
ncTcr  did  a  letter  from  yon  cheer  me  more  than  that  did. 
My  heart  thanks  you  for  it  over  and  over  ;  it  was  just  what 
I  wanted  in  that  dark  hour,  which  I  think  must  bear  a  closer 
analogy  to  death  than  any  other,  when  Iho  spirit  is  separating 
itself  from  all  it  has  ever  known  and  loved,  to  enter  on 
an  untried  scene  of  being.  .  .  .  And,  Mary,  though  I 
know  and  strive  against  the  danger  of  making  an  earthly 
idol,  yet  I  believe  that  my  heart  is  under  the  teaching  of 
God,  for  with  the  cup  of  happiness  now  at  my  lips,  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  enabled  to  lay  it  down  untasted,  were  this 
to  minister  to  his  soul's  good.  I  could  lay  down  my  life 
for  his  sake,  and  I  feel  that  nothing  can  now  come  between 
us  but  some  immediate  stroke  from  God.  This  will  not 
be  sent  unless  our  immortal  interests  require  it;  and  then 
we  shall  be  supported.  .  .  . 

And  now  you  will  wish  to  know  my  whereabouts,  and 
how  I  like  my  way  of  life.  First  of  all,  I  am  perfectly  well, 
and  have,  in  this  unwonted  sensation,  a  pleasure  that  is  not 
easily  described.  Oh  that  you  could  partake  of  the  balmy, 
bracing,  indescribably  lovely  sea-breczos,  or  that  you  could 
watch  with  me  the  rapid  tropical  sunset,  the  moou  shining 
too  brightly  to  be  gazed  on,  the  stars  looking  down  through 
a  transparent  atmosphere  with  a  lustre  passing  all  we 
northerns  could  imagine,  and  the  deep  boundless  sea,  the 
"mirror  where  the  Almighty's  form  glasses  itself,"  ,  .  . 
I  never  go  from   my  cabin   till   half-past   three,   which   is 
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dinner  hour.  Daring  the  evening  I  am  on  deck  from  six  till 
eight.  I  walk  for  about  an  hour  and  then  sit  down ;  and, 
okf  Marjy  when  I  wrap  myself  up  in  my  own  thoughts, 
giving  monosyllable  answers  to  those  who  speak  to  me,  my 
mind  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
around,  with  thoughts  of  those  I  have  left,  and  with  the 
sickening  of  deferred  hope,  as  to  what  I  go  to ;  oh,  then, 
what  would  I  give  for  some  one  to  speak  to,  some  one  to 
whom  I  could  express  the  varied  tumults  of  my  mind !  •  •  . 

Her  suspense  did  not  even  end  with  the  voyage ; 
for  it  turned  out,  as  John  had  anticipated,  she 
reached  the  sea-coast  of  India  only  to  find  Henry 
Lawrence  on  its  northern  frontier,  after  dreaming  of 
her  for  nine  years.  "  The  course  of  true  love  never 
does  run  smooth."     But  let  her  tell  it  herself: — 

To  Mrs.  Cameron. 

A  ear  Monghyr^  cm  the  Ganget,  October  2nd;  1837. 

Twice  during  my  solitary  imprisonment  on  board  ship  did 
I  despatch  letters  to  my  own  dearest  Mary ;  and  now  that, 
instead  of  being  alone,  I  have  found  the  ''  supplement  and 
completion  of  my  being,"  and  am  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  that  affection  and  sympathy  can  give,  shall  I  not  share 
with  you  my  happiness,  as  I  have  so  often  done  my  sorrows  ? 
You  have  gained,  not  lost,  a  friend  by  my  marriage,  as  Henry's 
own  few  lines  will  show.  This  is  not  the  long  crossed  letter 
that  you  asked  and  I  promised :  but  merely  a  line  to  show 
you  that  you  live  in  remembrance.  You  know  the  inner 
chambers  of  my  heart  better  than  most,  so  you  will  under- 
stand the  force  of  my  words  when  I  tell  you  I  am  Iiappy, 
.  and  that  in  Henry  I  find  that  on  which  my  understanding 
heart  can  fully  rest ;  with  a  union  of  tastes,  feelings,  and 
even  habits,  scarcely  found  between  those  who  have  had 
similar  training,  and  certainly  not  to  have  been  reckoned 
on  where  all  our  external  circumstances  had  been  so  different. 
Yes,  my  beloved  friend,  God  has  filled  our  cup  of  blessing, 
and  we  own  his  hand  in  all  we  enjoy.     My  brief  but  eventful 
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chronicle  since  last  writing  is  as  follows  :  —  Juno  29lb, 
anchored  in  Madras  roads  ;  went  ashore  for  two  days.  July  Ist, 
weighed  anchor.  July  Gth,  were  in  the  Huoghly.  July  8lh, 
anchored  off  Calcntta. 

Henry  had  had  severe  illness  last  Septtimher,  which  ob- 
liged him  to  try  change  of  air,  bo  he  wont  in  March  to  the 
Himalayas.  He  got  none  of  my  letters  mentioning  the  time 
and  manner  of  my  leaving  England,  and  did  not  expect  me 
for  many  months ;  bo  lie  was  not  at  Calcntta  to  meet  mc,  a 
circamstanco  which  be  felt  crcn  more  than  I  did  ;  but  this 
was  onr  sole  drawback,  and  even  this  was  but  a  few  weeks' 
trial  of  our  patience.  Happily,  one  of  bis  brothers  was  at 
Calcutta,  and  took  me  to  friends  whom  Henry  had  prepared 
to  receive  me — Major  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  She  is  daughter 
to  Thomason,  Henry  Martyn's  friend,  and  her  brother  is  an 
intimate  hiend  of  my  Henry's,  I  wrote  to  Simla,  where  he 
was,  1,100  miles  off  (and  you  must  recollect  it  was  1,100 
miles  over  hill  and  jungles,  stream  and  morass) ;  and  he  was 
with  me  Angust  17th,  having  performed  his  jouruey  safely, 
thoQgh  at  the  worst  season.  August  2lBt  we  were  married. 
The  H.'b  completed  their  kindness  by  going  to  visit  some 
friends  and  leaving  us  their  house  for  a  week.  September  5th, 
we  embarked  in  a  pinnace,  which  has  brought  us  so  far,  and 
in  which  we  expect  to  be  for  another  week  ;  after  which  we 
shaU  have  a  few  days'  land  travelling  to  reach  Gorruckpoor. 
Our  tent-life  will  begin  immediately,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
neit  year  Gorrnckpoor  district  will  be  finished,  and  wo  shall, 
please  God,  go  to  Allahabad.  A  brief  sketch,  Mary,  of  what 
might  make  volumes,  and  by  degrees  I  shall  uuu'iiid  to  you  ; 
but  hitherto  I  have  had  numerous  letters  to  write,  all  telling 
much  the  same  thing,  and  this  you  know  is  very  benumbing 
to  the  mind  and  indiapoaes  one  for  a  real  long  letter.  But 
when  Henry  is  engaged  in  bis  work,  I  shall  necessarily  be 
alone  part  of  the  day,  and.  then  I  promise  myself  to  write 
fnlij  to  you  and  a  few  others. 

At  present  I  am  just  beginning  to  feel  that  mine  ia 
"a  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss."  For  a  long  time  I  felt 
BB  if  it  could  be  but  a  dream,  from  which  I  should  waken. 
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We  have  both  been  ill  since  our  marriage.  I  took  fever 
the  week  after,  and  was  so  weak  that  I  was  carried  on  board 
the  pinnace,  and  at  this  moment  Henry  is  suffering  from  a 
similar  attack;  but  at  this  time  of  year  scarcely  any  one 
escapes,  and  I  am,  all  in  all,  much  better  than  I  was  in 
England.  You  will  like  to  know  that  all  Henry's  fiftmily  in 
this  country  have  given  me  the  same  warm  welcome  among 
them  that  those  at  home  did,  and  ours  is  one  of  those  rare 
eases  where  there  is  not  a  dissentient  voice  on  either  side.  .  . 
I  do  feel  what  your  last  letter  said,  that  my  marriage,  instead 
of  weaning  us  from  one  another,  would  enlarge  our  common 
ground  of  thought  and  feeling.  We  send  you  a  warm  shawl 
that  Henry  brought  from  the  Himalayas ;  it  will  keep  out  the 
Scotch  mist ;  and,  not  being  a  Cashmere,  or  anything  fine,  is 
**  not  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food." 

Farewell,  my  very  dear  friend.  My  very  kind  regards  to 
Mr.  C,  and  as  much  love  to  yourself  as  H.  M.  ever  gave  is 
yours,  from 

HoNOBU  Lawbbnce. 

**  Henry's  own  few  lines/'  written  on  the  20th 
September,  throw  his  heart  wide  open  to  admit  at 
once. the  chosen  friend  of  his  Honoria.  Nor  was  it 
a  honeymoon  impulse,  for  he  cherished  the  friendship 
affectionately  through  life,  yes,  even  in  death  : 

My  deab  Mbs.  Cameron, — I  have  heard  you  so  often  and 
so  affectionately  spoken  of  by  my  dear  wife,  as  one  whose 
warm  sympathy  had  attended  her  when  most  she  wanted 
friendship's  ministering  hand,  that  I  cannot  address  you  as  a 
stranger,  but  rather,  with  an  affection  more  suited  to  your 
own  feelings,  stretch  out  my  hand  to  you  at  this  extremity  of 
the  earth  with  warm  gratitude,  and  from  my  heart  I  assure 
you  that  few  things  in  life  would  please  me  more  than  to  be 
able,  rather  in  deeds  than  words,  to  testify  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  worth  of  you  and  two  or  three  other  of 
Honoria's  friends. 

Her  career  for  the  last  few  years,  chequered  as  it  has  been. 
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has  Dot  been  Kithout  ita  benefits ;  it  brought  her  friends 
whose  valne  she  could  hardly  have  apfireciated  under  other 
circumstancea  ;  and  if  it  enable  her  now  the  more  steadily  to 
steer  her  bark,  the  bygone  storms  will  not  have  blown  amiss. 
It  might  tinge  your  cheek  to  hear  the  terms  in  which  Honoria 
speaks  of  jou.  I  will  not,  therefore,  say  more  than  that  I 
unite  with  her  in  warm  regard  and  best  wishes  for  you  and 
your  family's  happiness. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

H.  M.  Lawiiesce, 

Certainly  this  was  a  heart  that  had  a  rare  gift  of 
loving,  and  therefore  of  being  loved  ;  and  scarcely 
would  it  be  possible  for  any  union  of  imperfect  human 
beings  to  be  more  complete  and  blessed  in  every  way 
than  that  of  Henry  and  Honoria  Lawrence.  It  bad 
been  a  solemn  compact  between  Letitia  Lawrence  and 
Honoria  Maraball  tbat  if  she  married  Henry  she 
should  make  it  her  mission  to  look  to  his  soul.  How 
faithfully  and  wifely  she  fulfilled  it  we  shall  see  in  due 
course. 

But  here  is  ber  prayer  on  their  wedding-day,  the 
21st  August  1837  :—'' 

Almighty  and  most  tender  Father,  we,  thy  weak  and 
sinful  creatures,  approach  thy  mercy-seat  in  the  name  of  our 
Saviour,  beseeching  thee,  for  his  sake,  to  hear  our  petitions 
and  accept  our  praise. 

Thy  Providence  hath  guided  our  way  and  given  us  to  each 
other ;  thou  hast  bestowed  on  us  the  precious  gift  of  natural 
affection,  ia  sweeten  life  ;  thou  hast  commanded  us  to  serve 
thee,  and  thou  hast  promised  thy  blessing  on  our  weak 
attempts  so  to  do.  We  desire,  0  Lord,  to  give  ourselves  up 
to  thee ;  may  we  help  one  another  in  the  way  of  holiness, 

•  Thej  lire  ni«niE<!  at  the  MisaioD  Cliurcb,  Calcutta,  by  Archdeacon 
Doahry  (the  UK  good  Bishop  of  Madru).  Tbc  onlj  one  of  Ucnry  Lawnnoe's 
old  ftiendB  vho  Ku  oenr  enough  to  be  [ircsent,  waa  the  aame  who  had  saved 
him  from  drowning  whea  thej  were  cadets  ti^thcr  at  Addiwxiiube. 
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We  are  ignorant  and  erring ;  teach  and  purify  our  aonls  by 
thy  Spirit,  make  as  diligent  in  the  study  of  thy  word,  and 
watchful  to  obey  its  precepts.  Thou  seest  the  sins  by  which 
we  are  most  easily  beset ;  enable  us  to  struggle  against  these ; 
and  as  we  daily  need  and  seek  thy  pardon,  so  may  we  be 
gentle  and  forbearing  one  to  another.  May  we  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently;  but  deliver  us  from 
spiritual  idolatry,  and  let  not  any  object  withdraw  our 
supreme  affections  firom  thee. 

As  we  call  ourselves  by  the  name  of  Christ,  may  we 
indeed  be  his  servants,  trusting  to  him  as  our  Saviour, 
looking  to  him  as  our  Teacher,  and  obeying  him  as  our 
Master.  Thy  Providence  has  fixed  our  habitation  in  a 
heathen  land :  guard  us  against  the  peculiar  temptations  to 
which  we  are  thus  exposed ;  and  as  we  are  deprived  of  out- 
ward advantages,  may  we  the  more  diligently  seek  the  inward 
teaching  of  thy  Spirit.  Enable  us,  as  fi&r  as  in  us  lies,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  strengthen 
us  to  act  consistently  and  uprightly,  that  no  error  of  ours 
may  bring  a  reproach  on  our  profession.  Thus,  0  Heavenly 
Father,  may  we  daily  come  to  thee  as  little  children,  asking 
forgiveness  of  our  numerous  sins,  desirous  to  be  taught  of 
thee,  casting  on  thee  every  care  and  anxiety,  looking  on  all 
our  blessings  as  thy  gift,  and  serving  thee  with  a  steadfast 
and  single  eye.  Thus  may  we  walk  together  in  the  narrow 
path  that  leadeth  to  life,  and  dwell  together  in  thy  presence 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Before  we  follow  them  ^^  up  the  country,-'  and 
see  how  the  young  bride  accommodated  herself  to 
what  James  Thomason  called  the  ^*  rugged  destiny  " 
of  Henry  Lawrence,  let  us  torn  over  the  pages  of  the 
journal  in  which  she  jotted  down,  for  the  perusal  of 
friends  at  home,  her  first  impressions  of  India  while 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  was  fresh :  — 

During  my  short  residence  in  this  country  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  depth  of  colouring  with  which  the  scenes  of 
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eiistcDce  are  here  painted.  Life  is  so  uncertain,  disease  eo 
rapid ;  there  are  sach  lengtheued  separfttioiiB  and  bo  many 
nncertaintiea  in  the  convoyanco  of  intelligence,  that  I  feel 
qaite  bewildered  at  the  startling  occurrences  I  hear  of.  Take 
aa  a  gpecimen  two  or  throe  which  have  occurred  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  friends  I  am  with  (at  Cosaipoor  nejir  Cal- 
cutta). MTien  Mrs.  H,  came  out  she  had,  aa  fellow-pas- 
sengers, Mrs.  F.,  a  lady  who  had  gone  home  for  lier  health. 
Her  husband  had  come  lo  Calcutta  to  meet  her.  The 
Semaphore  aououuced  that  her  ship  was  in  the  river.  He 
immediately  got  into  a  little  boat  that  ho  might  go  dowu  to 
meet  her,  intending  to  await  her  arrival  at  a  certain  point. 
Kot  seeing  the  ship,  however,  he  went  gradually  on  till  he 
was  many  miles  down  the  river.  A  breeze  sprang  up,  which 
ivas  against  the  boat  and  upset  it.  Mr.  F.  was  never  seen 
again,  I  believe  ;  but  the  breeze  carried  his  wife  quickly  up 
to  CalcQtta,  where  she  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Thomaaon'a, 
at  whose  house  the  meeting  was  appointed.  There  she  only 
heard  of  her  husband's  having  taken  boat;  and  it  was  many 
hours  before  the  truth  was  ascertained. 

Here  again  is  another.  A  friend  of  Major  H.'s  had  gone 
home,  aod  there  met  a  lady  to  whom  he  became  attjiched; 
but  not  deeming  it  then  prudent  to  marry,  he  returned  to 
India,  and  afterwards  wrote,  asking  the  lady  to  come  to  him. 
She  did  so ;  bat  by  a  train  of  circumstances  somewhat  re- 
sembling my  own,  the  gentleman  was  up  the  country  at  the 
time  of  her  arrival.  She  came  immediately  to  Cosaipoor, 
and  lie  set  out  to  join  her  as  soon  as  he  heard  she  was  come. 
Some  weeks  elapsed  before  he  could  reach  her,  and  I  can  well 
understand  what  were  her  anxious  and  impatient  feelings. 
He  was  daily  expected,  when  she  was  taken  ill  with  cholera, 
and  iu  two  days  died.  The  frightful  rapidity  of  death  and 
all  belonging  to  it  iu  this  chmate,  obliges  immediate  inter- 
ment. She  died  in  the  morning  and  was  to  have  been 
buried  iu  the  afternoon.  Just  as  the  funeral  was  about  to 
start,  a  boat  stopped  at  the  steps  leading  to  the  house.  The 
gentleman  stepped  out,  and  was  barely  in  time  to  see  her 
remains  and  to  follow  them  to  the  grave.  .  .  . 
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I  ihink  ihe  system  respecting  servants  in  this  countiy  is 
very  hortfid  to  one*s  own  mind.  You  hire  year  servant  at  so 
much  a  month.  They  do  yonr  work  and  yon  have  no  farther 
concern  with  them.  If  they  do  not  please  yon,  yon  dismiss 
them.  They  make  their  salam^  and  next  day  you  are  snr- 
roonded  by  new  faces.  All  this  is  very  free  from  care,  but 
has  a  sad  tendency  to  make  yon  selfish.  At  home  every  con- 
scientious person  feels  responsible  to  a  certain  degree  for  the 
moral  oondact  and  religious  instruction  of  his  domestics,  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  consulting  their  comfort.  Here  the  differ- 
ence  of  religion  does  away  with  the  first ;  and  the  habits  of 
life,  in  a  great  measure,  obviate  the  second.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  master  and  mistress  to  recollect  that  their  servants  are 
responsible,  immortal  beings,  or  to  think  of  more  than  their 
own  convenience.  I  was  surprised  to  find  among  Europeans 
the  prejudices  of  cmU,  and  that  many  of  them  object  to  a  low- 
caste  native  (simply  on  that  ground),  as  much  as  a  Hindoo 
would.  This  is  surely  contrary  to  our  fiekith,  though  I  can 
easily  understand  the  feeling  gaining  on  one.  The  obse- 
quious manner  of  the  servants  annoys  me  greatly.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  ought  not  to  be  respectful,  but  a  man's 
standing  with  folded  hands,  waiting  for  his  master's  orders, 
seems  to  me  more  like  devotion  than  service.  The  train  of 
domestics  in  an  Indian  establishment  arises  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  any  servant  to  do  more  than  one  thing.  The 
hearer  will  not  take  a  teacup  off  the  table,  nor  would  the 

khidmutgar  pull  the  punkah.     I  asked  Mrs.  H yesterday 

how  many  servants  they  had.  She  replied,  *'  I  am  not  sure, 
but  we  are  very  moderate  people.  I  can  soon  reckon."  The 
number  amounted  to  nearly  thirty : — ^A  waiting-maid,  an 
under-woman,  a  sweeper,  a  head-bearer,  a  mate-bearer,  six 
under-bearers,  a  khansaman  or  house-steward,  three  table 
attendants,  a  cook,  a  gardener,  a  water-carrier,  a  washerman, 
a  tailor,  a  coachman,  two  grooms,  two  grass-cutters,  a  man  to 
tend  the  goats,  two  messengers,  and  a  woman  to  keep  off  the 
bodies  which  float  down  the  stream  past  the  house.  Now, 
having  all  these  servants,  they  will  only  wait  on  their  ovm 
employers.     Every  one  going  visiting  takes  his  own.    A  lady 
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who  came  hero  for  a  week  \oX6\y,  brought  two  women,  two 
khidmutjiars,  two  bearers,  anJ  a  tiiilor.  .  .  .  AJl,  when  out  of 
<loors,  wear  shoea,  generally  of  yellow  or  Bcarlet  leather,  with 
tumed-np  toes;  but  they  novor  come  into  the  houee  with 
them.  Indeed  a  man  could  not  show  more  disrespect  than 
by  coming  into  your  presenco  with  covered  feet  and  bare 
hc&d.     Such  are  the  different  notioDs  of  politeness  !    .   .    . 

Time  passes  and  tho  vividness  of  my  impressions  is 
wearing  away.  It  ia  wonderful  how  soon  new  scenes  become 
fumiliar,  and  we  begin  to  feel  as  if  we  bad  always  lived  in 
them.  When  I  bad  been  a  few  weeks  on  board  ship  my 
previous  life  appeared  &  dream;  and  now  tho  sea  ia  to  mo 
a  dim  and  distant  vision,  and  home  seems  immeasurably 
removed  both  in  timo  and  space.  The  dasky  forms  and 
foreign  langnagea  of  those  around  me  have  ceased  to  be 
strange,  and  even  my  own  new  name  has  become  habitual. 
Instead  of  being  Miss-Haba,  the  t*rm  for  unmarried  ladies,  I 
Jim  now  Meni-Sahih,  hterally  Mrs.  Master;  and  do  not 
wonder  to  hear  myself  so  dcaignated.    ... 

I  have  not  yet  seen  anything  like  the  violence  of  the 
dements  that  I  expected  in  this  climate.  Indeed  I  think  our 
AVestern  ideas  of  the  horrors  of  India  aro  vastly  exaggomlcd. 
I  liave  not  yet  seen  a  anake,  except  one  in  the  water,  though 
I  am  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  great  cockroacheB,  which  creep 
out  from  the  crevices  (of  the  cabin  of  their  boat)  of  an 
evening;  nor  was  much  pleased  to  see  a  scorpion  walk 
dehherotely  across  the  floor  a  few  days  ago  ;  nor  to  find  a 
centipede  making  a  bed  of  tho  slipper  I  was  about  to  put  on. 
Still  these  arc  nothing  like  tho  dangers  I  expected.    .    .    . 

I  went  (in  Calcutta)  to  see  the  Orphan  Refuge  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and  was  much  delighted  with  her  and  her 
laboars.  She  is  the  widow  of  a  clergyman.  Years  ago, 
when  educating  native  females  was  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
Bfugal,  this  courageous  woman  came  out  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  by  degrees  she  gathered  round  her  a  few  girls. 
She  married  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  do  not  know  the  successive 
steps  in  her  course  ;  hut  at  present  she  is  a  widow,  and  has 
an   asylum    for   female   orphans,   about   eight    miles   above 
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Caleatta,  on  the  Hooghly.  The  building  is  large  and  com- 
modionSy  standing  within  an  enclosure,  which  opens  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  on  the  river.  Here  we  entered,  and  walking 
across  the  courtyard,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  a 
room  which  is  the  chapel.  It  was  the  hour  of  evening 
worship.  On  the  matted  floor  were  seated  a  hundred  girls, 
their  ages  varying  from  three  to  twelve  years,  arranged  in 
rows  of  twenty-five  each,  the  little  ones  in  front,  the  elder 
behind.  All  were  dressed  exactly  alike  and  exquisitely  dean, 
and  not  being  disfigured  with  ear-rings  and  nose-rings,  they 
looked  simple  and  child-like.  The  dress  consisted  of  one 
large  piece  of  white  muslin.  This  is  called  a  saree.  One 
end  is  wrapped  round  the  waist  and  tucked  in,  so  as  to 
form  a  long  petticoat.  The  remainder  is  thrown  round  the 
shoulders  and  over  the  head,  covering  the  whole  person  with 
a  most  graceful  drapery,  leaving  only  the  face,  the  left  hand 
and  right  arm  bare.  The  girls  all  looked  healthy  and  happy ; 
and  either  there  was,  or  I  fancied,  much  more  intellectual 
expression  in  the  countenances  of  the  elder  ones  than  I  had 
seen  in  any  other  native  females. 

When  we  entered  they  were  singing  the  Evening  Hymn 
in  Bengalee,  and  it  was  very  sweet  to  hear  a  hundred  young 
voices  join  in  its  simple  music,  especially  when  one  thought 
from  what  they  had  been  saved.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  an  elderly 
woman,  of  ladylike,  quiet  demeanour,  with  an  intelligent  and 
benevolent  countenance.  Nothing  in  her  manner  enthusi- 
astic, but  like  one  who  had  counted  the  cost,  and  given  herself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  work  she  had  chosen.  She  prayed  with 
the  children  in  Bengalee,  and  afterwards,  as  we  were  there, 
in  English.  She  asked  us  to  question  the  children,  and  we 
asked  them  of  some  of  the  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
Gk)spel  (Mrs.  Wilson  acting  as  interpreter).  The  children 
answered  readily  and  intelligently.  We  then  went  into  the 
school-room,  which  is  large,  clean,  and  airy,  the  Venetians 
light  green,  the  walls  white,  the  floors  matted.  From  it 
there  opened  two  sleeping-rooms :  one,  a  large  dormitory, 
where  the  girls  spread  their  mats  and  blankets ;  the  other,  a 
smaller  room,  with  native  bedsteads,  which  was  the  hospital. 
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Crossing  a  paved  court,  we  enlerod  a  long  room  where  the 
children  eat.  Down  the  middle  was  a  chaimel  for  water,  and 
on  each  side  Bat  the  girls,  each  pair  provided  with  a  brass 
plate  of  rice,  with  a  Beasoning  of  fish  or  ddl.  At  tlie  top  of 
the  room  were  Mra.  Wilaon's  two  ossUtanta,  who  were  both 
conntry-bom,  i.e.  half-caste  yonng  women.  They  superin- 
tended the  diatribution  of  the  food.  All  the  domtitic  hab\t» 
of  lite  girU  brought  up  here  are  native ;  and,  whiU  their  minds 
are  educated,  Uiey  are  not  unfitted  for  limple  life.  As  they 
grow  np  they  are  married  to  native  Christians.  They  do 
needlework  beautifuUy,  and  it  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institntion.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  is  appropriated  to 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  assistants.  All  seemed  clean,  orderly, 
-  and  cheerful ;  and  I  never  looked  with  more  respect  on  any 
human  being  than  I  did  on  Mrs.  Wilson.  .   .  .' 

^Vho  can  take  the  voyage  we  are  now  on,  and  not  think  of 
Heber's  beautifnl  lines,  describing  how  lightly  "  oor  pinnace 
glides  o'er  Gonga's  mimic  sea ; "  and  his  other  pretty  poem, 
the  Evetiing  Walk  in  Bengal !  The  latter  is  perfectly  correct, 
except  the  lines — 

While  to  this  cooler  air  confeat, 
The  broad  Dhatura  bares  bar  breast ; 

for  she  closes  her  leaves  at  night.     That 

the  jackal's  cry 

RoBonnds  like  sylvan  revelry, 

is,  of  course,  matter  of  opinion.     I  can  fancy  nothing  more 
discordant.  .  .  . 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  Ganges  at  its  foil  breadth, 
because  of  the  many  islands  which  divide  it  into  channels, 
Bometimea  not  more  than  half-a-mile  wide.     Besides,  it  winds 


•  The  Winn  intereat  wbicb  tbU  rmt  to  the  Orpliui  Refuge  created  Id  their 
minda  oerer  died  oat.  And  while  the  school  itself  derired  liberal  «d  from 
tbem,  it  nt»  probably  one  ont  of  the  many  links  in  tbeir  experieDce,  which  led 
Iheir  omj  eBbiU  at  asefu1n«*a  so  much  into  ednraCional  channel*. 
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SO  much  as  to  look  more  like  a  snccession  of  lakes  than  a 
eontinaoas  stream.  The  banks  have  been  a  good  deal  varied, 
but  tlieir  prevalent  clothing  is  a  tall  coarse  grass,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  with  a  feathery  head  of  white  downy  seed, 
presenting,  at  places,  a  sorface  so  unbroken,  so  onspotted,  as 
to  look  like  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Aboat  the  villages  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  Indian  com  and  much  indigo,  a  very  nnpic- 
tnresqne  crop,  growing  in  low,  ragged,  weed-like  bashes.  At 
Berhampoor  we  saw  a  field  of  mulberries,  not  trees,  but 
bushes,  scarcely  so  large  as  gooseberry-trees.  I  was  sur- 
prised, too,  to  find  that  the  cotton  which  is  manufiEustured 
grows  on  a  low,  insignificant  plant,  and  what  is  yielded  by 
the  magnificent  aeernid,  or  cotton-tree,  is  of  veiy  little  use. 
Castor-oil  trees  are  much  planted  in  the  fences.  They  are 
veiy  pretty.  The  leaf  is  shaped  much  like  that  of  a  sycamore, 
and  the  tree  grows  about  twelve  feet  high.  Balsams — ^purple, 
white,  red,  and  variegated — abound  in  the  hedges,  and  are 
planted  round  temples  and  tombs.  The  blossoms  are  laid  as 
ofierings  on  the  shrines,  and  are  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
river,  which  I  have  seen  quite  enamelled  with  them.  What 
would  you  say  to  see  the  boatmen,  who  pull  us  along  by  a 
rope,  push  their  way  through  a  whole  wilderness  of  Dhatura, 
which  hangs  its  beautiful  bells  in  every  hedge  and  nook  ? 
Sometimes  its  blossoms  are  tinted  round  the  edge  with  a 
reddish  purple.  Every  variety  of  cactus  and  aloe  is  used  for 
fences,  and  when  well  planted  they  are  quite  impenetrable. 
There  are  beauteous  creepers  festooning  from  tree  to  tree,  or 
matting  over  the  ground — some  of  the  convolvulus  family, 
others  with  a  small  bright  blue  blossom  of  the  digitalis  species. 
We  see  multitudes  of  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  palm,  which 
have  the  characteristics  of  smooth,  slender  stem  and  round 
head  of  drooping  leaves ;  but  lack  the  graceful  feathery  crest 
and  curved  outlines  of  the  cocoa.  All  trees  of  this  sort  shoot 
from  the  earth  as  if  they  had  attained  their  full  growth  under 
ground  ;  the  completely-formed  head  emerging  from  the 
soil  like  the  crown  of  the  pine,  and  the  stem  gradually 
lengthening.  .  .  . 

The  peculiar  mode  of  growth  of  these  plants  reminds  me  of 
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Milton's  idea  of  the  fully  furmeJ  animals  riuiog  out  of  tLo 
esrth  at  their  creation.* 

Perhaps  you  know,  what  I  have  only  lately  learned,  that 
"  Tadmor"  is  the  Hebrew  for  palm,  and  that  "  Tadmor  in 
the  WildernsBS  "  and  Palmyra  not  only  designate  the  same 
place,  bat  have  the  same  meaning.  Well,  as  I  am  showing 
my  learning,  I  will  also  tell  yon  that  "  Phosnis  "  is  the  Greek 
for  palm,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  bird  is  supposed  to  origi- 
nate in  the  tree,  which,  if  it  ia  burned  down,  will  send  up  a 
new  stem. 

These  peeps  into  the  young  bride's  joarnal  are 
enough  to  promise  us  that  the  mind  and  heart  now 
taken  into  fellowship  with  Henry  Lawrence's  are  hoth 
able  and  wilhng  to  enter  into  high  aims,  to  cheer, 
stimulate,  and  help  the  upward  struggles  of  an  earnest 
man,  to  lend  grace  to  the  strength  of  his  career,  and 
to  trim  with  faithful  hand  the  lamp  of  the  spirit  shining 
on  his  work.  From-the  very  first  she  threw  her  whole 
heart  into  her  husband's  lot,  and  sought  her  usefuhiess 
and  happiness  in  being  the  tributary  stream  that 
swelled  the  volume  of  a  noble  river.  She  had  married 
a  working  man — with  a  bride's  delight  she  set  herself 

<  Tlie  fartli  obejEd  dud  Btraight 

OpCDing  ber  fertile  iromb.  teemed  at  a  birth 
luaamrronH  lii-ing  creatnres,  perfect  forma, 
Limbed  sod  full  grown  ;  out  oftlio  grnuDd  oprose, 
Ab  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast  nhen  he  oona 
Id  [orcBt  n-ild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or-den  ; 
Among  the  IrecB  in  paira  they  rose,  thej  walked  ; 

Tbe  ^fTBSsj  clodi  now  calved  ;  now  half  appeared 
Ths  tawDj'  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
Hia  hinder  parts,  their  springi  as  broke  from  bonda. 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane ;  the  aunee. 
The  Ubbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  tbe  mole 
Bising,  the  cmmbled  earth  aboTe  them  threw 
Id  billocka  -,  the  swiil  stag  &>om  Dcder  groniid 
[tare  op  hii  branching  head,  fbc. 

—Paradiie  LotI,  book  Tii. 
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to  hecoming  a  working  man's  wife.  Whatever  his 
occupation  was,  she  applied  herself  to  understand  and 
share  it.  If  she  could  help  in  it,  she  helped.  If  not, 
she  sat  by,  and  sympathized.  It  was  her  affair  as  well 
as  his.  The  progress  of  the  public  work  was  his  duty 
and  her  aim  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  never  flagged. 
Bather  it  burnt  with  a  higher  and  steadier  glow  to  her 
life's  end.  Those  who  have  known  her  will  bear  wit- 
ness that  never  had  great  public  servant  a  help  more 
meet  for  him. 

Let  us  now  follow  them  to  their  Bechabite  home 
in  the  Survey  Camp :  a  somewhat  rough  welcome  for 
a  bride. 

From  Mrs.  L.  to  Mrs.  Gaicbrom. 

Dee,  28<A,  18S7,  Camp  mrnur  Chmekpoor, 

Mt  own  dear  Mary, —  .  .  .  Now  that  we  are  both  wiyes, 
we  have  fresh  sources  of  sympathy  opened  to  us,  and  I  often 
long  that  we  could  but  talk  over  the  wondrous  change  come 
over  the  spirit  of  our  lives.  We  both  found  the  good  of 
trouble,  and  while  we  were  undergoing  the  discipline  we  recog- 
nized a  Father's  hand  in  our  trials ;  and  now,  my  beloved 
friend,  that  our  circomstances  are  changed,  our  trials  are  of  a 
different  character.  I  have  continually  to  fear  lest  I  shoold 
rest  on  earthly  happiness — ^lest  prosperity  should  withdraw 
my  heart  from  God.  A  year  ago  I  was  happy ;  but  my  joy 
was  mingled  with  fear  of  every  kind,  except  fear  of  change  in 
Henry.  Now  all  these  harassing  doubts  are  ended,  and  I 
have  only  to  desire  a  continuance  of  what  has  been  granted. 

We  wrote  to  you  by  the  October  steamer.  You  have,  I 
hope,  ere  now  got  the  letter,  and  assured  yourself  that  your 
friend  is  unchanged.  .  .  . 

I  will  take  up  my  narrative  from  my  last  despatch.  It 
was  sent  from  Dinapore,  and  on  the  9th  October  we  left  our 
pinnace.  I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  to  quit  our  little  ark, 
where  we  had  been  so  happy,  and  where  we  had  learned  that 
we  sufficed  to  one  another  for  society.    We  landed  at  Chupia, 
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KDd  were  BisdnjR  marcliing  into  Gormckpoor.  This  gaw  me 
the  first  taate  of  tent-life ;  and  the  pleaaant  impression  I  then 
formed  of  it  has  been  since  contiuuftUy  increaaing.  We 
remained  at  the  station  only  a  fortnight,  and  I  was  very  glad 
to  leave  it.  I  never  liked  what  is  called  company,  and  the 
common-place  super ficiali ties  of  society  came  like  a  wet 
blanket  npon  mo,  after  the  preceding  weaks,  during  which  I 
had  only  beard  and  said  words  coming  directly  from  the 
heart.  However  I  was  glad  to  be  in  the  place  where  my 
dearest  Henry  had  been,  and  I  felt  an  interest  in  seeing  o*en 
the  common  acquaintancoB  with  whom  ho  had  been  asso- 
ciating. 

Having  reoeivcd  the  needful  politenossea  wo  wore  off  to  the 
jungles,  where  we  have  been  ever  since.  For  the  last  two  months 
the  weather  has  been  as  delightful  as  you  can  imagine — tho 
very  btau  idAil  of  climate.  There  baa  not  been  a  drop  of  rain 
since  the  firet  week  in  October.  The  mornings  and  ovenings 
are  very  cold,  and  all  day  the  air  is  so  cool  that  we  can  sit  out 
of  doors.  I  never  had  such  enjoyment  of  Nature,  and  since  I 
came  oat  to  camp,  we  have  been  constantly  moving ;  some- 
times our  march  be^na  two  boors  before  Buimse,  and  the 
starlight  mornings,  with  the  dawning  day,  are  beautiful 
beyond  description.  Wo  have  been  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  district,  where  it  joins  the  Nepanl  frontier,  and  where 
there  are  long  tracts  of  forest  and  jungle.  The  conntry  in 
which  we  are  ie  a  perfect  plain,  but  we  have  been  in  sight  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  have  had  some  glorious  views  of  them  ; 
the  lower  range  nndalating  and  wooded,  behind  them  the 
sharp  peaks  and  angular  outline  of  the  snowy  range,  looking 
like  opal,  or  mother-of-pearl. 

There  are  constant  fresh  aources  of  interest  to  me  in  the 
plants  and  animals  around  us.  I  could  not  have  conceived 
the  Inxuriances  of  Oriental  vegetation  till  I  saw  it.  The 
trees  are  splendid,  and  in  this  district  very  abundant,  inde- 
pendently of  the  forest.  The  natives,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
have  nothing  attractive  in  their  character;  indeed,  as  OH 
Bhit  said,  when  he  was  with  the  actors,  "  I  am  tired  of  livin;; 
among  the  seven  deadly  sins,"  but  those  whom  we  have  about 
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Q8,  are,  I  suppose,  ibe  worst  specimens  of  natiye  disposition. 
There  is  something  very  oppressiye  in  being  surronnded  by 
heathen  and  Mahommedan  darkness,  in  seeing  idol-worship 
all  around,  and  when  we  see  the  deep  and  debasing  hold 
these  principles  have  on  the  people,  it  is  difficolt  to  believe 
they  can  oyer  be  freed  from  it;  indeed  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  change  those  who  have  lived  in  such  a  system ; 
but  there  is  a  leaven  of  education  at  work,  large  in  itself, 
though  comparatively  small,  from  which  much  good  may  be 
expected.  I  believe  the  Baptist  missionaries  of  Serampore 
have  done  more  than  any  other  body  of  Christians  to  enlighten 
the  people.  About  Calcutta  there  are  numbers  who  are  not 
Hindoos,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  those  who  are  Christians. 
I  hear  it  said  on  every  hand  that  missionaries  are  not  eflfective, 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  found  the  way  of  making  them 
more  so.  Simple  good  intentions  do  not  certainly  suffice,  at 
least  not  for  extended  good,  though  they  may  produce  indi- 
vidual conversions.  Those  parts  of  the  Bible  that  treat  of 
idolatry  have  a  force,  when  read  here,  such  as  in  our  land  they 
cannot  have. 

But  you  will  desire  rather  to  know  how  I  find  my  own 
spiritual  condition  afiected  by  this  new  world.  Certainly  I 
miss  very  much  the  outward  observances  of  religion,  and  its 
public  institutions ;  but  with  these  we  have  also  left  behind 
much  of  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  that  deface  piety,  where 
it  is  professed  by  the  many.  It  is  a  position  to  tiy  our 
motives,  for,  situated  as  we  are,  there  is  nothing  to  be  either 
gained  or  lost  by  religion,  there  is  no  temptation  to  profess 
more  than  we  feel,  or  to  deceive  ourselves  by  setting  down 
excitement  for  piety.  But,  in  these  wilds,  the  Bible  appears 
to  me  more  than  I  ever  before  found  it,  the  Book.  And  so 
long  as  we  seek  God  by  diligent  prayer,  I  feel  that  He  is  with 
us,  and  can  supply  every  need ;  but  should  we  fall  into  for- 
getfulness  of  Him,  there  is  nothing  external  to  reach  us.  I 
go  into  these  particulars,  for  surely  if  we  look  to  one  home, 
dearest  Mary,  and  walk  by  one  rule,  we  must  be  interested 
to  know  of  each  other's  road,  what  are  its  hindrances  and 
advantages.     But  perhaps  you  have  not  a  distinct  notion  of 


ri 
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what  OUT  mode  of  life  is.  Well  then,  Henry  is  engaged  on 
the  Kevenue  Survey,  that  ia,  in  the  work  of  surveying  accn- 
rateJy  the  country,  with  a  riew  to  the  fair  asseHsment  of  the 
Rercnoe,  which  chicQy  arises  from  a  tax  on  the  land.  He 
is  the  Lead  of  a  party.  Three  gentlemen  are  his  aesistants, 
besides  an  office  where  there  are  English  and  half-caate  young 
men,  and  some  hundred  of  the  Native  establishment,  for 
measuring,  writing,  carrying  chains,  &c.  We  take  the  field 
about  the  first  October,  and  remain  in  camp  till  May  or  June. 
Henry  and  his  assistants  have  detached  camps  at  different 
points  of  the  district,  from  whence,  as  centres,  the  business  is 
carried  on,  and  as  each  part  is  finished  oar  camps  move.  Last 
year  Henry  surveyed  1,400  square  milea.  Yon  may  believe 
that  be  holds  no  sinocure,  and  bis  situation  gives  him  con- 
Biderable  power  for  benefiting  others.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
how  many  of  those  about  him  owe  their  comfortable  and 
respectable  sitnations  in  life  wholly  to  him.  "I  speak,"  aa 
the  sweet  Meta  Elopstock  says,  "  with  all  wifely  modesty," 
bnt  I  should  like  my  dear  Mary  to  know  from  his  doeds,  what 
sort  of  a  basband  her  friend  baa  got.  I  have  read  very  little 
since  I  landed,  my  time  being  much  taken  up  in  learning  my 
Dew  phice  in  life.  Imagine  me,  not  only  with  the  new  duties 
of  a  wife,  but  in  a  strange  country,  a  strange  climate,  all  the 
servuits  apeakiDg  a  strange  langnage,  and  with  this  complete 
novelty  of  living  in  a  camp.  Truly  it  required  the  strength 
of  afiectioD  to  make  me  feel  at  home  among  all  this.  .  .  . 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  march  of  200  milea.  This  dis- 
trict being  finished.  Henry  ia  ordered  to  Allahabad.  A 
change  of  residence  seems  at  home  such  a  formidable  under- 
taking,  that  yon  can  hardly  imagine  what,  a  simple  matter  it 
is  here,  particularly  to  such  plain  people  as  we  are. 

The  Gorrockpoor  district,  which  Lawrence  had  just 
surveyed,  touched,  on  its  north  side,  the  kingdom  of 
Nepal,  where  hereafter  he  was  to  be  British  Resident, 
and  on  its  west  the  kingdom  of  Oadh,  where  he  Was  to 
render  his  last  services  to  his  country.  The  district 
of  Allahabad,  which  he  was  now  going  to  survey,  also 
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touched  Oadh  upon  the  north ;  and  looking  back  at 
all  his  life  we  must  feel  an  interest  in  marking  how 
often  he  was  set  as  an  apprentice  to  pick  up  knowledge 
on  the  borders  of  those  foreign  states  in  which  it  was 
to  be  his  lot  to  hold  important  posts. 

The  Allahabad  district  is  not  so  large  as  that  of 
Qorruckpoor,  but  more  important.  The  great  line  of 
communication  between  Calcutta  and  the  North-West 
runs  through  it ;  and  Allahabad  itself  contains  both  a 
civil  station  and  a  military  cantonment,  with  one  of 
the  few  regular  fortresses  which  the  overweening  self- 
confidence  of  the  English  has  allowed  them  to  keep  up 
in  India.  Coming  here,  therefore,  was  like  returning 
to  the  world;  but  judging  from  the  little  poem  we 
have  just  read,  the  surveyor  and  his  young  wife  left 
the  jungles  with  regret,  and  will  not  spend  much  time 
in  "  cantonments.*' 

Mrs.  Lawrence's  next  letter  to  Mrs.  Cameron 
gives  an  amusing  sketch  of  her  husband : — 

Camp  near  AOahabtulf  Febmary  1 IM,  1838. 

OuB  march  of  less  than  200  miles  occapied  nine  days ;  yoa 
ask  me  if  I  travel  much,  and  I  may  reply  that  we  do  nothing 
but  travel.  Since  I  left  England,  except  for  the  two  months 
I  was  at  Cossipoor,  I  have  only  been  for  a  few  days  at  a  time 
within  a  house,  and  very  seldom  so  mach  as  a  fortnight  in 
one  placid.  Henry  is  the  head  of  a  large  establishment  for 
sorveying ;  his  assistants  are  encamped  at  different  points 
of  the  district ;  and  he  goes  from  place  to  place,  exercising 
general  saperintendence.  Hitherto  I  have  accompanied  him 
everywhere,  and  have  seldom  been  even  for  a  morning  parted 
from  him.  It  is  a  great  happiness  that  his  work  does  not 
take  him  away  during  the  day ;  we  sit  almost  invariably  in 
the  same  tent,  and  even  though  I  may  not  interrupt  him  by 
speaking,  I  can  sit  by  him,  following  my  own  occupations, 
while  he  works  at  his  maps  and  papers.  You  bid  me  de- 
scribe him.     I  will  try.     He  is  thirty-one,  but  looks  older. 
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is  rather  (aU,  Tery  thin  and  sallow,  and  bas  altogother  an 
appearance  of  worse  health  than  he  really  has.  Dark  hair, 
waxing  scaQty  now,  high  forehead,  very  projecting  eyebrown, 
small  sunken  ejea,  long  nose,  thin  checks,  no  whiskers,  and 
a  Terj  pretty  mouth.  Very  active  and  alert  in  hia  hfibits, 
hnt  very  nnmethodical.  As  to  dress  and  externals,  perfectly 
careless,  and  wontd  walk  oat  with  a  pioco  of  carpet  about  his 
shoulders  as  readily  as  with  a  coat,  and  would  invito  people 
U)  dinner  on  a  cold  shonlder  of  matton  as  readily  as  to  a 
feast.  There  now,  I  do  think  you  have  an  impartial  descrip- 
tion of  my  lord  and  master.  Of  bis  feelings  towards  those 
I  love,  yon  will  judge  by  his  note  to  yourself;  and  if  be  so 
feels  towards  my  friends,  you  may  infer  his  tenderness  to 
me.  Yes,  dearest  Maiy,  "the  lines  are  fallen  to  ma  in 
pleasant  places ;  "  bnt  I  never  can  feel  as  you  speak,  that  I 
have  earned  these  blessings.  I  believe  it  is  always  the  case, 
that  on  looking  back  we  see  our  own  faults  and  deficiencies 
more  kWy  than  at  the  time,  and  now,  when  I  think  of  former 
years,  I  perceive  with  shame  how  little  good  they  brought, 
compared  to  what  they  might  have  done.  .  .  . 

To  this  Henry  Lawrence  adds  in  a  postscript  that 

Honoria  gives  too  favourable  a  view  of  matters,  for  we 
have  many  mbs  to  encounter,  some  such  as  all  most  meet, 
and  others  incidental  to  our  roving  life.  I  have  now  tenia  in 
three  different  places,  eight  or  ten  miles  apart,  and  have  two 
other  encampments  (making  five  in  all)  to  look  after ;  with 
such  endless  vexatidns  and  contretemps  to  encounter  as  he 
only  can  conceive  who  has  engaged  to  furnish  a  geographical 
and  revenue  map  of  one  sixth  of  Scotland  in  one  year,  showing 
not  only  the  features  of  the  country,  but  furnishing  all  the 
statistical  details  reqnisit^  for  a  land  assessment.  All  this  to 
be  done,  too,  by  men  who,  high  and  low,  take  bribes ;  so 
mncb  so,  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  discharging  a  man  for  it, 
as  hia  successor  will  only  perhaps  he  worse. 

Honoria  bears  all  her  discomforts  most  meekly  and  wifely ; 
but  I  sometimes  wish  her  out  of  the  way  of  my  unpleasant- 
nesses. 
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It  80  happened  that  .one  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  earliest 
friends  was  at  this  time  living  in  Australia^  and  from 
that  distant  colony  reopened  their  old  correspondence. 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  reply  gives  as  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
design  to  emigrate  which  both  she  and  her  hasband 
entertained,  and  never  altogether  abandoned. — 

To  Miss  Ibwin,  WhiU  Hail,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

Swan  Rwer. 

Anahabad,  Marek  1838. 

.  .  .  And  now,  dear  Margaret,  can  it  be  that  we  who  have 
trudged  over  so  mach  ground  at  home  are  now  actually  set 
down,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan  River,  the  other  on  the 
Gfanges  ?  It  is  jnst  fiye  years  since  we  last  met,  aiid  what 
changes  has  that  time  brought !  Truly,  **  man  proposeth, 
but  Ood  disposeth ; "  and  every  year  that  has  gone  over  my 
head  has  brought  fresh  reason  to  love  and  trust  the  gracious 
Father  who  leads  his  erring  children  by  a  way  they  know  not. 
You  heard  of  my  intended  voyage  and  of  its  cause.  Such  a 
peculiar  Providence  had  marked  my  course  that  I  was  strong 
in  the  hope  of  a  favourable  result,  and  the  prospect  before  me 
was  so  bright  that  I  bore  up  under  the  otherwise  dreadful 
pang  of  leaving  all  I  had  known  and  loved,  to  come  to  a 
strange  land  where  I  had  but  one  attraction. 

Your  ship  contained  a  family-party,  and  you  can  hardly 
imagine  the  loneliness  of  going  on  board  without  one  acquaint- 
ance. But  my  way  was  smoothed  most  wonderfully.  I 
found  friends  on  every  side,  and  reached  India  after  the 
shortest  voyage  ever  made,  viz.  81  days  to  Madras,  and  6 
days  thence  to  Calcutta.  Yours  was  a  long  imprisonment, 
but  hardly  more  tedious  than  mine,  so  lonely  and  anxious 
was  my  mind.  I  fully  understand  what  you  express  of  a  sea- 
life  giving  fresh  power  to  many  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  one 
of  my  occupations  on  board  ship  was  to  find  all  the  places 
referriug  to  the  sea.  Have  you  ever  met  with  Sibthorpe's 
OhservationB  on  Jonali  f  A  friend  gave  it  to  me  just  before  I 
embarked,  and  I  found  it  a  peculiarly  interesting  book  while 
in  the  ship. 
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Well,  in  July  I  landed,  and  was  received  at  Calcntta  by 
a  (kmily  who  booh  oeased  to  bo  atrangers — Major  and  Mrs. 
HakhinaoD.  She  is  daughter  to  Tbomnson,  bo  well  known 
in  all  religions  transactions  in  India.  With  tliem  I  was  very 
comfortable,  till,  on  the  21sl  of  August,  I  put  myself  under 
more  abiding  protection.  Wo  soQght,  and  have  found,  the 
divine  blessing  on  onr  union,  and  have  daily  mora  reason  to 
bless  Ood  for  bringing  us  together.  Wo  are  one  in  heart 
and  soul,  and  have  every  blessing  that  mortals  can  receive. 
My  heart  so  overflows  with  tenderness  and  thankfulnesa, 
when  I  speak  of  my  dear  husband,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
-  open  the  subject ;  but  I  know  yon  will  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing of  your  old  friend's  happiness.  .  .  . 

I  want  all  my  friends  to  know  my  hnsband ;  he  knows 
them,  and  feels  interested  in  them  all.  Henry  is  a  Captain 
in  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and  holds  an  appointment  in  the 
Survey  which  Government  are  taking  of  their  dominions  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  busy  and  a  wandering  life ;  bat  we  both 
like  it.  Except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  we  are  driven 
in,  we  live  wholly  in  tents,  a  week  in  one  place,  a  month  in 
another,  a  day  in  another.  We  rarely  see  a  European  face, 
at  hear  a  word  of  English,  and  are,  in  fact,  almost  as  much 
alone  t<^ether  as  if  we  were  in  a  desert  island.  We  have, 
therefore,  especial  reason  to  b«  thankful  that  we  can  be 
tfaorooghly  companions.  .  .  . 

The  part  of  India  we  are  in  is  exceedingly  hot,  but  not 
unhealthy.  The  hot  winds  have  already  set  in,  but  by  the 
help  of  tatties  we  manage  to  keep  the  thermometer  at  80°. 
I  have  seen  mnch  of  India  since  I  came  to  it,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  I  like. 

We  were  at  a  station  to  the  north-east  of  this  district 
some  months  ago,  and  in  sight  of  the  Himalayas,  the  beau^ 
and  grandeur  of  which  are  indescribable.  Just  now  all  looks 
parched  and  bare,  but  after  the  rains,  nature  will  pat  on  her 
oan  colotir  again.  I  almost  envy  you,  being  In  a  place  that 
at  all  reminda  yoa  of  Lough  Swilly — dear,  dear  Loogh 
Swilly !  I  very  often  dream  of  it,  hut  on  waking  sight  meets 
nothing  that  can  bring  back  that  beloved  spot.     Were  I  not 
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▼617  happy,  I  should  be  very  unhappy,  at  being  entirely 
separated  from  all  that  I  considered  as  home,  bat,  as  it  is,  we 
carry  home  about  with  ns.  Still  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  pang 
when  we  think  of  the  many  whom  we  love,  bat  may  never  see 
again  in  the  flesh.  These  ought  not  to  be  mere  barren 
thoughts,  they  are  surely  appointed  to  quicken  us  on  our 
way,  and  give  a  greater  reality  to  our  anticipations  of  a  future 
re-union ;  and,  meantime,  what  a  blessing  is  the  affection 
that  can  thriye  alike  in  any  climate,  and  bind  us  as  members 
of  one  fEunily,  scattered  though  we  be  I  I  would  alter  one 
word  of  Gowper's,  and  say,  **  love  is  the  Golden  Girdle  of  the 
Globe."  I  do  indeed  wish  that  we  could  look  to  visiting  the 
fiEff-off  East  where  you  are.  An  emigrant  to  a  partly  civilized 
colony,  under  fiEivourable  circumstances  of  climate,  &c.,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  positions. 
If  people  have  children  who  grow  up,  this  land  entails  inevit- 
able separation,  and,  in  most  instances,  home  is  very  little 
better — ^fiEunilies  are  there  so  scattered ;  but  colonists  have 
the  prospect  of  keeping  their  own  flock  around  them,  and  of 
their  children  dweUing  where  they  have  dwelt.  On^  of  my 
many  intentions  was  to  get  your  brother's  book  on  Swan 
River,  and  I  know  not  how  it  failed,  but  any  details  you  give 
of  the  place  will  be  most  interesting  to  us  both.  I  can  echo 
eveiy  word  you  say  as  to  the  privation  we  feel  in  a  strange 
land  of  religious  advantages. 

Perhaps  we  have  even  more  of  it  here,  as  our  servants  and 
numerous  dependants  are  heathen,  and  however  we  may 
desire  to  follow  God's  law  ourselves,  we  cannot  enforce  on 
them  our  practices.  Yet  there  are  advantages  here  too,  and 
piety,  if  it  flourish  at  all  in  such  a  life,  is  more  likely  to  be 
simple  and  healthy,  than  where  we  are  in  the  excitement  of 
religious  bustle. 

Ton  know  we  used  to  argue  this  point  at  home,  where  I 
have  impertinently  told  you,  that  your  religious  dissipation 
was  as  bad  as  other  people's,  worldly. 

But,  dear  Margaret,  when  we  think  of  absent  friends,  we 
do  not  dwell  on  the  trifles  we  differed  about,  but  on  the  main 
points  where  we  agreed,  and  surely  we  have  many  such.     I 
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Well,  in  J11I7  I  I&nded,  and  was  roctiTed  at  G&lcntta  by 
s  bunily  who  booh  ceased  to  be  strangere — Major  and  Mrs, 
Hatchinsoii.  She  is  daughter  to  TbomasoD,  bo  well  known 
in  all  religioDB  transactions  in  India.  With  them  I  was  very 
comfortable,  till,  on  the  21st  or  Angnst,  I  put  myself  under 
more  abiding  protection.  We  soaght,  and  have  found,  the 
diTiDe  blessing  on  our  union,  and  havo  daily  more  reason  to 
bless  God  for  bringing  us  together.  We  are  one  in  heart 
and  fionl,  and  have  every  blessing  that  mortals  can  receive. 
My  heart  so  overflows  with  tenderness  and  thankfnlneee, 
when  I  speak  of  my  dear  husband,  that  I  am  almost  afiraid  to 
-  open  the  subject;  but  I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing of  yonr  old  friend's  happiness.  .  .  . 

I  want  all  my  friends  to  know  my  husband ;  he  knows 
them,  and  feels  interested  in  them  all.  Henry  is  a  Captain 
in  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and  holds  an  appointment  in  the 
Survey  which  Government  are  taking  of  their  dominions  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  busy  and  a  wandering  life ;  bat  we  both 
like  iL  Except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  we  are  driven 
in,  we  live  wholly  in  tents,  a  week  in  one  place,  a  month  in 
another,  a  day  in  another.  We  rarely  see  a  European  face, 
or  hear  a  word  of  English,  and  are,  in  fact,  almost  as  much 
alone  together  as  if  we  were  in  a  desert  island.  We  have, 
therefore,  especial  reason  to  bo  thankful  that  we  can  be 
thoroughly  companions.  .  .  . 

The  part  of  India  we  are  in  is  exceedingly  hot,  but  not 
unhealthy.  The  hot  winds  have  already  set  in,  but  by  the 
help  of  tatties  we  manage  to  keep  the  thermometer  at  80°. 
I  have  seen  much  of  India  since  I  came  to  it,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  I  like. 

We  were  at  a  station  to  the  north-east  of  this  district 
some  months  ago,  and  in  sight  of  the  Himalayas,  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  which  are  indescribable.  Just  now  all  looks 
parched  and  bare,  but  after  the  rains,  nature  will  pnt  on  her 
own  colour  again.  I  almost  envy  you,  being  in  a  place  that 
at  all  reminds  yon  of  Lough  Swilly— dear,  dear  Lough 
Swilly  1  I  very  often  dream  of  it,  but  on  waking  sight  meets 
nothing  that  can  bring  back  that  beloved  spot.     Were  I  not 
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Tery  happy,  I  shotild  be  very  anhappy,  at  being  entirely 
separated  from  all  that  I  considered  as  home,  bat,  as  it  is,  we 
cany  home  aboat  with  as.  Still  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  pang 
when  we  think  of  the  many  whom  we  love,  bat  may  never  see 
again  in  the  flesh.  These  oaght  not  to  be  mere  barren 
thooghts,  they  are  sarely  appointed  to  quicken  as  on  oar 
way,  and  give  a  greater  reality  to  oar  anticipations  of  a  fotare 
re-anion;  and,  meantime,  what  a  blessing  is  the  aflection 
that  can  thriye  alike  in  any  climate,  and  bind  as  as  members 
of  one  family,  scattered  Uioagh  we  be  i  I  woald  alter  one 
word  of  Gowper's,  and  say,  ''  Uwe  is  the  Golden  Girdle  of  the 
Globe.*'  I  do  indeed  wish  that  we  coald  look  to  visiting  the 
far-off  East  where  yon  are.  An  emigrant  to  a  partly  dyilized 
colony,  ander  &Yoarable  circamstances  of  climate,  &c.,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  positions. 
If  people  have  children  who  grow  ap,  this  land  entails  inevit- 
able  separation,  and,  in  most  instances,  home  is  very  little 
better — ^£amilies  are  there  so  scattered ;  bat  colonists  have 
the  prospect  of  keeping  their  own  flock  aroand  them,  and  of 
their  children  dwelling  where  they  have  dwelt.  On^  of  my 
many  intentions  was  to  get  year  brother's  book  on  Swan 
River,  and  I  know  not  how  it  failed,  bat  any  details  yoa  give 
of  the  place  will  be  most  interesting  to  as  both.  I  can  echo 
every  word  yoa  say  as  to  the  privation  we  feel  in  a  strange 
land  of  religions  advantages. 

Perhaps  we  have  even  more  of  it  here,  as  oar  servants  and 
numeroas  dependants  are  heathen,  and  however  we  may 
desire  to  follow  God's  law  oarselves,  we  cannot  enforce  on 
them  oar  practices.  Yet  there  are  advantages  here  too,  and 
piety,  if  it  flourish  at  all  in  such  a  life,  is  more  likely  to  be 
simple  and  healthy,  than  where  we  are  in  the  excitement  of 
religions  busUe. 

Yoa  know  we  used  to  argue  this  point  at  home,  where  I 
have  impertinently  told  you,  that  your  religums  disHpation 
was  as  bad  as  other  people's,  worldly. 

But,  dear  Margaret,  when  we  think  of  absent  friends,  we 
do  not  dwell  on  the  trifles  we  differed  about,  but  on  the  main 
points  where  we  agreed,  and  surely  we  have  many  such.     I 
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am  truly  glad  you  buvo  such  full  Butiafaction  iu  your  flister-iu- 
laiT.  I  do  uot  kuow  any  one  who,  aa  a  sister,  haa  been  ao 
Lappy  as  you.  It  ie  said  that  siatere-iu-law  are  not  frienda, 
but  neither  you  nor  I  will  admit  tliia.  Next  to  the  gaiu  of  a 
husband,  I  reckon  lliat  of  his  sister  Lctitiii,  whom  you  saw  at 
Fahan,  long  ago,  and  who  has  siuco  that  time  been  my 
invariable  and  valued  friend.  Indeed  all  Henry's  family  have 
rec«ived  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  but  Lelitia  ia  the  one 
I  know  best. 

The  following  posts(;ri[>t,  by  H.  M,  L.,  was  enclosed 
in  the  above  :  — 

You  need  not  be  at  all  astoDiahed  to  find  Honoria  walking 
into  yoor  house  some  morning,  for  she  looks  upon  a  scttlcr'a 
life  with  envj-,  and  I  aasurc  you,  my  dear  Miaa  Irwin,  unless 
she  is  vastly  given  to  blarney,  would  conaider  you  and  Major 
I.  aa  moat  deairable  neighbonra.  We  aro  poor,  nay,  more 
than  poor,  for  we  have  not  a  shilling  beyond  our  income ;  bat 
our  wants  are  few,  and  aa  no  now  receive  three  times  aa  much 
as  we  spend,  if  ive  live  eight  or  ten  yeara,  we  may  be  able  to 
carry  unr  aged  persons  to  your  more  congenial  clime.  Pray 
offer  my  best  wiahea  to  Major  I,,  and  believe  me, 
Yours  verj'  sincerely, 

H,  M,  Lawrence. 

With  reference  to  what  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  written 
about  the  simplicity  and  heathenism  of  religious  life, 
when  cat  off  from  the  luxury  of  religious  fellowship 
and  reUgions  institutions,  she  added  to  her  letter  the 
following  sweet  hymn  :  — 

THE    TBAVEIXElt's    HVllN. 
"  My  fjrcsrnco  shiill  (,'0  with  tlice,  nnd  I  will  pivc  ihce  rcn." 

0  kind  Redeemer  I   graoioas  Frieud  1 

We  claim  the  promised  boon  from  Tbee, 

That  where  tby  ecattercd  people  bend. 
Thy  preacnco  shall  among  them  be. 
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Tho*  from  thy  Temples  severed  wide, 

Tho*  here  wiihoat  a  Pastor's  care, 
Great  Shepherd !  in  onr  tents  abide. 

And  bless  the  lonely  trayellers  there  I 

Tho'  in  a  darkened  land  we  pine, 

Where  only  idol  Temples  rise, 
Let  light  within  onr  dwellings  shine, 

And  prayer  be  our  heart's  sacrifice. 

No  Pastor's  call  can  reach  us  here. 

To  warm,  entreat,  reproye,  rejoice  : 
Then  let  us  lend  the  inward  ear 

To  listen  to  Thy  spirit's  voice ! 

With  those  we  Ioto  we  may  not  go 
To  seek  Thee  in  Thy  Honse  of  Prayer, 

Bat  the  same  heayens  aboYe  ns  glow. 
And  Then  art  present  here  as  there  1 

Then,  when  we  bend  the  hnmble  knee, 

Do  Thou  onr  lonely  worship  bless. 
And  let  Thy  word  of  promise  be 

Oar  manna  in  the  wilderness. 

These  lines  will  probably  find  an  echo  in  many  an 
English  heart  in  India.  They  bring  us  back  freshly 
to  the  fSftct  that  the  Gospel  is  for  no  one  time,  or 
country,  or  people,  or  stage  of  society,  or  system  of 
church  government,  but  for  Man,  in  all  his  haunts, 
and  all  his  circumstances.  Happy  are  they  who 
sabbath  after  sabbath  through  their  lives  are  bidden 
by  the  same  sweet  bells  to  come  and  kneel  with  the 
same  firiends  in  the  same  church  beside  their  home. 
And  happy  he  who,  alone  in  a  foreign  land,  opens 
his  Bible  with  a  reverent  heart,  and  looking  up,  finds 
the  same  God  everywhere. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Lawrence  to  her  husband's 
eldest  sister  (at  this  time  married  to  the  Bev.  H.  H. 
Hayes)  completes  the  picture  of  this  period  of  their 
married  life : — 
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Pampamow.  Allahabad,  Mag  Srd,  IBSS. 

Herb  I  am  alone,  though  anythiug  but  in  my  iiUtry ;  aud 
luring  this  day  made  my  first  essay  nt  bouBokcepiog,  ^  I  am 
somewhat  weury ;  but  il  will  refresh  mo  to  hold  a  little 
converse  with  my  dcarosl  sister.  Last  night  Henry  brought 
me  here  from  the  Montyoracrys,  with  whom  I  have  been 
Btajing.  The  weather  is  hot.  Oh,  you  cannot  imagine  the 
heat !  When  one  lies  down  at  night  the  verj'  sheets  feel 
roanlhig.  A  stream  of  hot  wind  blows  from  the  west  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  at  night  the  hreathlesB  still- 
ness is  still  worse,  for  then  there  is  no  help.  During  the  day, 
by  having  wetted  liiltvrft  to  the  west,  the  air  of  the  room  ia 
cooled;  but  at  night  there  is  only  the  punkah.  The  per- 
petual call  to  the  servants  is  "throw  water,"  "pull  the 
punkah,"  "  bring  iced  water !  "  Well,  after  all,  you  see  wo 
have  the  means  of  assuaging  our  evils,  and  it  is  certainly  no 
worse  to  bo  awake  from  heat  than  from  cold.  The  ice  is 
a  great  luxury.  During  the  cold  weather  it  is  collected,  and 
for  about  Gl.  we  get  Ifi  lbs.  daily  throughout  the  hot  season. 
In  Calcutta  they  use  ice  brought  from  America.   .   .   . 

During  the  night  I  espect  a  guest,  Mrs.  by  name, 

Mr. is  a  broken-down  surveyor  whom  Henry  is  trying 

to  re-establish ;  I  fear  with  little  prospect  of  success ;  but 
oar  darhng  has  a  spring  of  action  for  the  good  of  others  that 

defies  disoppointment,     Mr. is  a  careless,  extravagant 

man  ;  bat  his  ivife  is  a  quiet,  nice  little  woman,  in  great  dis- 
tress from  the  state  of  his  affairs  and  from  having  just  lost 
her  only  child.  So  we  have  asked  them  to  spend  six  months 
with  us,  Henry  giving  him  work,  and  I  hope  to  give  her 
some  little  comfort.  Dearest  Lettice,  when  I  think  of  the 
being  to  whom  I  am  joined,  I  wonder  whore  such  an  one 
came  from,  and  I  tako  delight  in  analysing  the  heart  laid 
open  to  me.  I  never  saw  a  being  who  bad  so  right  an 
estimate  of  the  true  use  of  money.     He  literally  is  but  a 

■  Being  nuablc  to  speik  tho  iBngaagc,  stie  hnil  been  obliged  to  luare  things 
M  B!ual  wiih  "  the  Sshib  "  for  the  first  few  mouths.  In  bia  absence  site  muat 
Dndi  make  &  begiDning,  and  native  BcrvanU  always  mnke  it  aa  diSicDlt  as 
posaiiile  for  "  Mcm-Saliib  "  to  take  command  of  the  houscliold. 
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Btewaid  of  his  own  inoomey  for  the  good  of  ottiers.  Bat 
he  has  ever  a  higher  generoaity ;  he  neyer  blamee  others 
tat  firalts  he  is  himself  free  from.  You  know  his  perfect 
transparency  of  character.  I  sappose  since  he  was  bom  it 
noTer  entered  his  head  to  do  anything  for  effect,  and  his 
manner  is  precisely  the  same  to  idl  ranks  of  people.  •  •  • 
No  one  sees  his  imperfections  more  clearly  than  I  do,  so  I 
do  not  judge  blindly,  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  tell  him  when  I 
think  he  is  wrong.  Bat  his  faalts  may  be  sammed  ap  in 
yeiy  few  words.  He  wants  method;  he  is  occasionally 
hasty ;  and  he  is  too  careless  of  appearances.  Bat  if  you 
were  to  see  how  his  temper  is  tried  by  the  nature  of  his 
work,  you  would  not  wonder  at  its  giving  way.  And  this 
&ult  is  clearly  mending.  Indeed  I  often  wonder  at  his 
forbearance.  I  sometimes  fear  lest  my  love  for  him  should 
become  of  that  idolatrous  kind  that  brings  chastisement  on 
itself;  yet  surely  I  look  on  him  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  never  I 
think  were  my  prayers  so  fervent  as  now  that  they  are  joined 
with  his.  His  unprofessing  simplicity  of  conduct  often 
checks  my  wordy  tendency,  and  makes  me  weigh  the  prac- 
tical value  of  my  feelings  before  I  give  them  utterance. 

May  6th. — Can  you  fancy  me,  dearest  Lettice,  seated  in 
my  own  house,  which,  being  now  put  in  order,  is  very  com* 
fortable?  On  the  table  before  me  Charlotte's  blue  work- 
basket,  and  in  it  a  dear  wee  cap,  of  which  I  have  been  sewing 
on  the  border.  The  only  but  is  dearest  Harry's  absence ;  but 
I  hope  this  divorcing  will  soon  be  over,  and  when  he  comes 
what  shall  I  want  that  heart  could  wish  ? 

May  19th. — He  is  come  back !  and  I  am  now  as  happy 

as  I  was  lonely  without  him.     Here  we  sit :  I  am  in  the 

drawing-room,  and  he  is  in  the  next  room ;  but  there  are 

three  large  doors  open  between  us,  so  that  I  hear  and  see  him. 

He  is  seated  at  one  side  of  a  long  table,  and  the  skylight 

overhead  shows  that  he  is  looking  very  well.     At  the  same 

table  sits  Nawazish  Ali,  the  Deputy-Collector,  a  bandit-looking 

Mussulman,  with  a  long  nose,  great  grey  beard,  gold  tissue 

turban,  and  white  apparel.     Behind  Henry  stands  Sookhun 

Lai,  his  head  Persian  writer,  a  very  tall,  intelligent,  sauqr 

11 
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looking  man,  with  a  pen  bcbiud  bis  car  and  an  inkstand 
stock  ia  bis  girdle.  The  table  is  surronnded  by  Amecnt, 
men  who  measure  Gelds,  and  bring  us  reports  as  to  soil,  culti- 
vation, Ac.  A  new  batch  of  them  havo  come  for  senncc,  and 
Harrj-  is  examining  them.  They  all  look  much  alike,  forming 
a  band  of  white  turbans,  black  faces,  and  muslin  dresses 
ronnd  the  table.  In  a  room  beyond  are  a  set  of  native  and 
haJf-caste  writers.     In  another  set  of  apartments  to  the  left 

are  Mr.  and   Mrs.  ,  and  on   the  opposite  side  aro  onr 

rooms.  The  house  is  spacious  and  comfortable,  having  been 
built  by  Government  as  part  of  an  establishment  for  making 
gunpowder.  The  works  are  given  up  ;  and  we  have  been 
verj-  fortunate  indeed  in  getting  this  dwclling-houBo  for  our- 
selves and  two  adjoining  ones  for  the  rest  of  the  surveyors. 
We  are  now  settled  as  much  as  we  ever  are  in  a  house,  for  we 
always  think  of  a  tent  aa  our  regular  abode,  and  very  comfort- 
able we  are  eitemally  as  well  as  internally.  The  situation  is 
verj-  pretty,  being  close  to  the  Ganges,  which,  though  now 
Ehmnk  into  a  few  thready  channels  making  their  way  through 
sandy  islands,  is  beginning  to  fill  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  hills,  and  will,  when  the  rains  set  in,  be  a  noble 
object.  .  .  .  The  folks  here  have  called  on  us,  and  now  invi- 
tAtions  are  coming  in.  .  .  .  The  Montgomerys  are  quite 
friends,  and  come  to  us  without  ceremony.  Their  society  is 
really  a.  pleasure,  and  Mrs.  M.  is  my  oracle  in  all  domestic 
matters.*     Oh,  dearest  Lettice,  could  you  but  see  us,  and 

•  Mra.  MoDlgometT  was  siatcr  of  Lawrence's  friend  Jamcj  Thomuon,  Bad 
of  llrs.  HuichinBon,  ia  wh.-«c  hontc  kl  Coesipdor,  near  Calcnttn,  H,  M.  L. 
and  his  britl«  had  slnjcd.  Mr.  (now  Sir  llobcrt  MnnCgomcrj',  Licutcnant- 
Gowrnor  of  Iht  Panjanh),  «M  at  that  lime  in  chargo  of  the  Allahabad  district, 
which  H.  M.  L.  waa  inrvcjing,  and  ihcir  mutual  duties  drew  them  much 
togECKcr.  la  a  mjtc  from  Simla,  dat«d  the  15th  Ma/  1838,  Thomason,  wbo 
«u  sc-retari'  lo  the  Lieutenant- Govcraor  of  the  North-Wcat  Provinces,  tbns 
wriles  lo  Lawrence  about  their  wort.      "Bravo I  nip,  hip,   bnmih  I  for  tho 

ETttnded  Snrifj  Scheme.     It  will  be  excellent  to  floor  B "  (an  opjioaing 

■aperior  of  L's  ),  "  wilh  ■  few  round  figures  of  foor  phieeg  of  square  milns. 
I  only  hope  Uontgomerj  won't  lei  you  off  che&ply,  but  scrutinize  your  D:apa  to 

the  north.    Kext  lo  the  pleuure  of  flooring  B would  be  Uiat  of  catching  a 

ftack  iurrevot  tripping.  ...  lam  glad  to  find  my  position  for  intarpoaing 
Mootgomcij  belweea  Bird  "  (the  head  of  the  Bevunne  Board)  "  and  you,  Ukci 
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judge  for  yourself  of  oar 'happiness,  that  woald  be  one  of  the 
few  things  that  ooald  increase  it !  •  •  • 

[Parenthesis  by  Henry  L.]  Dearest  LetticOi  I  merely 
lake  np  the  pen  to  say  that  we  are  Tery  happy,  and  that  we 
thank  you  daily  for  haying  made  as  so.  Join  with  us  by 
wordy  my  own  sister,  as  you  do  in  heart,  and  let  as  continae 
oar  interchange  of  Ioto  and  good  wishes. 

[Mrs.  L.  continaes.]  May  25th. — ^Yoa  will  half  qaarrel 
with  Harry's  marriage  if  he  devolves  all  the  writing  on  me, 
instead  of  sending  yon  his  own  dear,  delightful,  queer-shaped, 
illegible  letters.  But,  in  truth,  his  hands  are  full  of  work, 
to  running  over  just  at  this  time.  When  he  undertook  the 
enlarged  Survey  he  stipulated  for  certain  provisions  of  instru- 
ments, &c.,  which  have  not  been  supplied ;  and  the  famine 
which  has  been  raging  to  the  westward  has  raised  the  price  of 
provisions  in  this  part  of  India  so  much  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  natives  from  cheaper  districts  to  do  the 
work.  These  causes  have  given  H.  much  trouble  ;  but, 
despite  these  drawbacks,  the  8,000  square  miles  which  he 
undertook  to  finish  in  a  year  will,  if  all  be  well,  be  completed 
much  within  that  time.  We  shall,  then,  probably,  move 
further  westward  ;  but  our  future  locality  gives  us  little 
anxiety.  So  long  as  the  climate  is  not  injurious,  we  shall  be 
happy  anywhere ;  and  I  only  desire  to  go  where  he  can  do 
his  work  with  most  credit  and  satisfaction. 

Dear  reader,  are  you  content  with  Honoria  Law- 
rence ?  Did  he  do  well  to  hope  and  pine  nine  years 
for  her  ?  Will  she  repay  him  all  that  debt  of  love  ? 
Will  she  seek  his  happiness,  think  you?  Will  she 
weave  selfish  meshes  for  him,  and  hold  him  back  from 
the  activities  and  philanthropies  of  public  life?     Or 


a  tlioe  of  hAm  between  the  two  cnuts  of  a  sandwicb,  answers  so  welL  I  should 
enjoy  a  meeting  with  70a  three  on  anj  professional  qoestion ;  Captain  B— ^ 
also  joining  bj  special  inritation.  I  think  Montgomery  and  I  woold  hare  hard 
work  to  keep  70a  all  in  your  chairs."  What  a  running  fight  is  public  life  even 
between  "  chief  friends,"  if  men  be  really  in  earnest !  Twelve  years  mors  and 
Mootgomeiy  must  interpose  again. 
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will  she  help  hira  on  with  gift  and  grace  towards  the 
high  places  of  two  worlds  ? 

There  ia  a  bit  of  paper  here  we  have  not  read. 
Some  one  has  cherished  it.  The  hand  ia  hers,  but 
weak  and  faltering,  as  if  in  pain,  and  it  seems  about 
these  things:  — 

1  A.M.  Mitij  31sf,  1B38.— I  cannot  eloep,  and  have  risen 
to  tn-  if  occupation  will  quiet  my  thoughts.  The  close  of  the 
month  brings  to  me  most  forcibly  the  thought  that  my  days 
may  be  numbered,  and  that  I  may  have  but  three  mouths 
more  to  remain  with  my  Henry.  ...  I  have  intended  com- 
mittinj;  to  paper  some  thoughts,  the  expression  of  which 
would  now  only  distreas  you  and  agitate  me,  but  which  you 
will  value  as  a  precious  relic  should  1  be  taken.    .    .    . 

Yes,  Henry,  I  can  culmly  write  these  words,  for  I  believe 
our  separation  will  be  but  transient,  and  our  union  eternal ; 
and  my  heart's  desire  is  to  have  all  things  so  arranged  as 
may  contribute  to  your  happiness  if  God  sees  fit  to  with- 
draw me  from  ministering  to  it.  ...  Another  point  on 
which  I  desire  to  leave  ray  opinion,  is  that  of  your  marrying 
ag;ain.  That  you  should  do  so  is  my  fervent  hope,  and  if  an 
angel  could  at  this  moment  tell  me  the  hour  of  my  death,  and 
point  out  tbe  one  who  was  to  succeed  me  as  your  wife,  that 
one  wouid  now  be  loved  only  next  to  yourself,  provided  I  was 
assured  of  her  will  and  power  to  make  yon  happy.  Yes,  ray 
husband,  it  would  darken  tbe  dark  valley  if  I  entered  it  with 
a  feelinf;  that  you  were  to  be  left  alone  on  earth  ;  and  if  the 
departed  can  observe  what  passes  here,  my  object  would  be  to 
minister  to  you  both,  and  show  her  how  she  might  best  be 
your  wife  in  deed  and  truth.    .    .    . 

Oh,  my  husband,  how  can  I  bear  to  think  of  leaving  you  ! 
and  while  I  feel  that  my  time  may  be  at  hand,  I  cannot  bear 
to  embitter  the  present  by  telling  you  my  feehngs.  This, 
however  it  may  end,  is  an  hour  of  darkness,  sent  to  remind 
me  that  Earth  is  not  Heaven.  But  I  write  to  express 
thoughts,  that  when  I  am  gone,  may  please,  not  pain  you. 
Let   me   dwell  then  on   the   love  which   ever  since   we 
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married,  and  especially  for  the  last  three  months,  has  made 
life  loTely ;  on  the  blessings  that  have  been  lavished  upon  as ; 
and  let  me  charge  you,  if  I  am  taken  from  yon,  not  to  repine 
nngratofully,  bat  to  seek  for  the  lesson  God  means  to  convey. 
Follow  me  to  the  place  where,  for  Christ's  sake,  I  trust  to  be ; 
though  I  shall  not  return  to  you,  you  shall  come  to  me. 

Think  of  Time,  in  comparison  with  Eternity.  I  do  not 
say  remember  me — ^you  cannot  forget  me — ^but  think  of  me  as 
one  lent,  and  withdrawn,  to  be  restored  eternally.  I  dare  not 
pray  for  my  life,  for  I  know  not  whether  it  is  best  for  me  to  ^ 
live  or  die.  But  I  would  lay  down  my  life,  for  you,  and  if  I 
am  not  to  survive,  I  shall  feel  that  my  life  if  taken,  because  it 
is  for  your  good  to  be  left  without  me.  My  prayer  is  for 
composure  and  resignation  for  us  both,  that  we  may  comfort 
one  another,  and  that  whenever  our  parting  comes,  it  may  be 
a  season  to  which  the  survivor  may  look  hack  with  holy  joy. 
Oh,  my  God,  *'  suffer  me  not,  for  any  pains  of  death,  to  fdl 
from  Thee ;  '*  this  one  thing  I  ask,  grant  it  Thou  me,  that 
we  may  be  together  at  the  hour  of  death.  Thou  formedst 
us  capable  of  thus  loving  one  another.  Sanctify  that  love, 
and  let  it  lead  us  to  Thee ! 

These  are  the  thoughts  of  no  ordinary  woman. 
"  The  heart  of  her  husband  dotii  safely  trust  in  her. 
She  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evili  all  the  days  of  her 
life." 
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CHAPTER    V. 

1838—1841. 

ACTIVITT    IVD    DeVELOPMBNT   O?    MlND IsStlNCT    FOB  GoVEBNMENT 

— Speccultionb  om  War  witei  Burmau  and  Nepaui, — The 
Thf.oev     or    *    Quabtehuabter-Gbnkral's    Depabtuent  — 

TnK  Gband  Thioonometbical  Suevey — Roadb,  Cakai^,  and 
Railroads  \enu3  FAMrNE  and  Wae — Phoposai.  tor  a  Staff 
Coara — Patronage  a  Trust — Fihst  Note  op  the  Cabul 
Wab  —  Lawben-ce  offers  to  raise  a  GOBI'S  OF  Guides — 
EN-TRiUTa   Permission  to   joim  tue    Army — Tub   "  Hamil  " 

COSTBOTEBHY luPENDlKO  DOEL A  WiFe's  REMONSTRANCE 

HiSTOBT  OF  TKE  DlSUSE  OF  DuF.LLINO  IN  THE   BrITISR  SeRVICE 

— BiBTH  OF  A  FiRSi;  Guild— Order  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Indus  — Halt   at    Febozepoor — Faijinquin    Tbavelliko  — 

THE  Proceeds  to  Charity — First  Political  Appointuekt— 
Seekino  a  Blessing  on  it — Account  op  Febozepoob  — 
Multifarious  Duties  of  a  Political  Officer — Death  of 
Runjeet  Singh — Sikh  Troubles — The  "  Auventures  in  the 
PuNJACB  " — Cobrespondence  of  Mas.  Lawbence — Thoughts 
OF  EkiGBATios  —  Simla    Scenery  —  How   the   Lawrences 

UVED   AT    FEHOZEPOOB EviLS    OF    BRINGING    UP    CHILDREN     IN 

Indla — Tbe  Desert — Birth  op  a  Daughteb,  who  is  baptized 
BY  HER  Father— Sick  Leave^Voldnteerino — Interi'ention 

IN    THE    PujiJAUB    EXPECTED StORIES    OF    HaNNAH    MoRE    ASD 

Angel  Ksos,  written  fob  Alick — Death  of  their  Little 
Daughter. 

The  five  years  from  1833  to  1838,  which  Henry 
Lawreuce  passed  in  the  Revenue  Survey,  were  years 
of  great  mental  activity  and  development  of  character. 
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Since  the  day  when,  as  a  boy,  he  woke  np  to  the  fact 
that  schools  had  taught  him  nothing,  and  announced 
to  his  sister  that  he  shoold  **  now  teach  himself/'  he 
had  steadily  and  ploddingly  carried  out  his  resolution. 
The  Universal  History ^  in  twenty  volumes,  of  which  his 
friend  Fenning  told  us  at  Dum-Dum, — GH>bon*s  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  he  told  his  sister 
he  was  **  wading  through  "  soon  after  he  landed  in 
India, — ^the  historical  studies  which  his  other  brother 
officers  recall,  and  to  which  the  rough  notes  scrawled 
about  his  books  and  papers  still  bear  witness;  his 
joining  the  Boyal  Trigonometrical  Survey  in  Ireland 
when  on  sick  furlough,  and  his  two  years'  fSetgging  out 
the  Native  languages  on  his  return  to  India,  were  all 
persistent  tyro  parts  of  that  determination  to  improve. 
But  when  he  got  into  the  Survey  he  passed  from 
books  to  things  ;  and  his  mind  took  a  big  stride.  He 
now  became  his  own  master.  Given  a  certain  work 
to  do,  the  details  of  doing  were  in  his  own  discretion. 
Here  was  necessity  for  thought  and  scope  for  origin- 
ality. He  had  also  large  establishments  under  him, 
wide  tracts  of  country  to  travel  over,  and  varied  races 
dependent  on  his  judgment  and  sound  work  for  much 
of  their  future  prospects.  Acquaintance  with  the 
people  in  their  rural  life  corrected  the  prejudices  and 
enliurged  the  ideas  of  the  young  English  officer  in 
cantonments.  The  vastness  of  the  land,  the  density 
of  its  population,  and  the  vital  importance  of  the  civil 
government,  now  came  home  to  him.  Things  he  had 
read  all  fitted  themselves  into  their  places,  and  he  got 
glimpses  into  the  thousand  questions  of  our  position 
in  India,  which  lie  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
of  so  many  of  our  countrymen  without  their  even 
knowing  of  their  existence.      Day  by  day  he  explored 
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these  by-ways  of  native  society  ami  British  rule;  and 
year  after  year  found  him  more  informed  of  existing 
conditions,  more  thoughtful  of  our  mistakes,  more 
earnest  to  correct  thera,  more  clear  as  to  the 
directions  that  reform  must  take.  la  short,  there 
were  few  subjects,  civil  or  military,  which  concerned 
the  EngHsh  in  India  on  wliich  he  had  not  now  begun 
to  have  distinct  ideas  of  his  own ;  not  Sashes  of 
genius,  but  pains-taken  conclusions,  dug  out  of  the 
facts  by  an  observant  eye  and  a  truth-desiring  mind, 
and  then  made  original  by  force  of  thought  and 
strong  practical  application.  One  or  two  examples 
from  the  masses  of  memoranda  which  he  had  now 
begun  to  accumulate  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

Here  is  a  scrap  of  a  letter  apparently  addressed  to 
one  of  the  Governor-General's  secretaries  on  bearing 
rumours  of  war  : — ' 

Mt  DEiR  Sir — 

The  public  prints  giving  out  that  operations  against 
Bnrmah,  or  Nepaul,  or  even  both,  are  likely  to  be  undertaken 
daring  the  ensuing  season,  I  take  tbe  liberty  to  offer  the 
following  rough  notes  for  the  con  si  deration  of  the  Governor- 
General. 

I  shall  commeDce  with  Burmab,  where  I  served  with  the 
Arracao  diviiiion  during  the  whole  war,  and  where  I  saw  quite 
enough  to  convince  me  that,  as  an  enemy  in  the  field,  the 
Burmahs  are  despicable,  and  that  it  was  onr  own  numbers, 
not  those  of  the  enemy,  that  impeded  our  advance  and  pro- 
tracted the  war. 

Government  is  doubtless  now  well  informed  of  the  best 
route  to  Ummerapoora  from  our  N.E.  frontier.  A  hghtly, 
but  weU  equipped  force  of  three  thousand  men,  half  Europeans 


'  The  tetter  is  not  iMti,  bat  wb«  probably  written  [□  1837,  for 
rtatfd  19di  Sepltmber  in  thit  jear,  Jimea  ThomasoQ  writes  to  I 
"  Wh»t  ud  work  another  Bannesc  war  will  bo." 
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half  Sepoys,  woald,  I  have  no  doubt,  easily  find  their  way  to 
the  capital  within  two  months,  where  oolamns  of  equal 
strength  via  Aeng  and  Rangoon,  conld,  in  an  eqoal  space  of 
time,  concentrate.  Each  of  these  three  divisions  shoold, 
however,  be  in  itself  in  every  way  complete,  carrying  two 
months*  provision,  not  to  be  used  except  in  extremity.  All 
useless  baggage  to  be  left  in  depot.  0£Bicers  to  be  restricted 
to  three  servants,  and  tudf  a  hill-tent*  Six  guns  only  to  be 
attached  to  each  column;  viz.  two  9-pounders,  two 6-pounders, 
and  two  5i  howitzers,  all  to  be  horsed;  with  fifty  spare 
horses,  and  twenty-five  extra  gunners;  and  a  reserve  com- 
pany of  European  artillery  armed  with  fuzees,  to  accompany 
each  division.  Twenty  elephants  with  cradles  for  the  guns, 
to  be  allotted  to  each  battery,  so  that  the  guns  could  be 
carried  where  possibly  they  could  not  be  drawn.  The  six 
fully-equipped  guns  would  not  be  found,  as  they  generally 
are,  an  incumbrance  on  the  line  of  march,  and  in  action 
would  be  more  efficient  than  three  times  their  number  as 
usually  constituted.  For  in  all  our  campaigns  the  guns  have 
either  not  come  into  action  at  all,  or  so  come  in  that  it  was 
morally  impossible  they  could  take  up  a  position  at  any  pace 
but  a  walk.  At  Arracan  we  took  our  bullocks  out,  and 
dragged  our  guns  with  the  drag-rope  for  nearly  a  mile, 
bringing  our  men,  as  you  may  suppose,  breathless  into  action. 
It  is  a  point  too  little  considered,  that  timely  and  well-directed 
fire  firom  a  couple  of  guns  may  be  more  to  the  purpose  than 
the  heaviest  cannonade  more  tardily  brought  into  play. 

I  have  been  diffuse  in  this  matter  as  being  within  my 
own  more  particular  branch ;  and  as  one  gun  requires  more 
care  and  carriage  than  100  men,  and  over  bad  roads  may 
retard  1,000. 

The  Rangoon  and  Aeng  columns  should  unite  at  or  about 
Prome,  and  there  leave  a  garrison,  and  push  on,  stopping  for 
no  stockades  that  did  not  positively  obstruct  their  passage. 
Rangoon  should  be  garrisoned  and  put  in  posture  of  defence, 
with  ample  supplies  and  steam-boats,  and  fleets  of  provision 
and  transport  boats  pushed  up  the  Irrawaddy  and  Aeng 
rivers. 
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If  the  ID  dependence  of  Pega  was  proclaimed,  or  even 
secnrity  and  future  protection  guaranteed,  we  should  have  no 
want  of  alliea,  of  coolies,  boats,  or  ligbt-armed  auxiliaries  to 
pioneer  for  us,  and  cover  our  flanks.  But  to  ensure  tUia,  and 
to  prevent  the  crops  being  deetroyod,  and  tlio  people  driven 
into  the  wilds,  socresy  is  required,  aud  a  rapid  and  simul- 
taneoas  movement  of  our  Bhipping  from  all  available  quarters. 
With  the  steamers  employed  on  the  Ganges,  as  tugs  to  largo 
fiat  bottomed  gun-boata  oarryingettch  a  12-pounder  carronnde, 
two  or  three  thousand  might  move  up  the  Irrawaddy.  They 
shonhl  not  attend  to  any  stockades  on  the  river,  but,  having 
good  information,  keep  aa  much  without  reach  as  possibly  ; 
or  run  the  gauutlet,  which,  with  proper  precautions,  could 
easily  be  dune. 

On  soma  Buch  system  as  the  above,  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  starting  on  the  1st  December,  10,000  (with  as  many 
Mughs,  I'egues,  Ac.)  would  most  effectually  quiet  tlio 
Bunnabs ;  and  I  believe  that  they  would  do  it  more  certainly 
and  readily  than  a  larger  force. 

^Vith  regard  to  Nepaul,  I  Lave  been  long  enough  on  its 
fironticr  to  feci  convinced  that  we  need  have  no  fears  of 
invision.  I  Borveyed  much  of  the  Northern  boundary  of 
Oonickpoor. 

At  this  point,  just  as  we  should  have  had  his 
reasons  for  not  expecting  that  constant  bugbear,  a 
Goorkha  invasion  of  India,  the  first  sheet  of  the  letter 
ends,  and  the  Becond  is  lost.  But  the  English  reader 
of  the  fragment  will  be  struck  with  the  wide  scope  of 
the  joung  soldier  surveyor's  thoughts,  his  bee-like 
way  of  storing  for  the  future  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
and  his  keen  Anglo-Saxon  interest  in  imperial  affairs ; 
telling  partly  of  the  inherent  governing  instinct ;  and 
partly  of  the  power  of  Indian  life  with  its  wide  employ 
and  large  responsibilities,  to  draw  out  what  there  Is 
in  men  and  throw  it  into  the  common  stock  of  empire. 
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Still  more  is  this  seen  in  the  pencil  draft  of 
another  letter  on  **  the  Qaartermaster-General's  De- 
partment, Engineers,  Surveys,  Boads,  Canals,  and 
Statistics,''  the  object  of  which  was  to  advocate  a  Staff 
Corps  for  all  these  purposes  : — 

What  advantage  (he  asks)  is  the  Quartermaster-Gene- 
raVs  department  in  peace?  Is  it  effective  in  war?  Are  its 
officers  preparing  themselves  in  peace  for  war?  Are  they 
making  the  inqniries  that  will  render  them  nsefcd?  Do 
they  know  the  localities,  the  strong  and  weak  points,  the 
passes,  the  rivers,  the  fords,  &c.  of  their  own  districts ;  mach 
less  of  the  surrounding  states  ?  Are  they  selected  for  their 
turn  for  such  pursuits  ?  Are  they  then  instructed,  kept  up, 
and  stimulated?  On  the  contraiy,  are  they  not  put  in  by 
interest,  to  rise  by  seniority  (that  grave  of  emulation),  or  be 
superseded,  not  by  men  selected  from  the  talent  of  the  army, 
but  by  commanding  officers  and  regimental  lieutenant- 
colonels,  perhaps  excellent  in  their  department,  but  not 
knowing  a  perambulator  from  Herschel's  telescope?  The 
duties  of  this  very  vital  portion  of  our  staff  are  strangely 
misunderstood.  Some  deputy-assistant  quartermasters-generd 
think  themselves  only  a  joint  of  the  tail  of  their  general  of 
division  to  attend  him  on  field  days,  to  issue  a  bad  route 
on  the  movement  of  a  detachment,  and  be  the  channel  of 
forwarding  the  periodical  return  of  camp  equipages.  But 
these  functionaries  have  more  important  duties  to  which  they 
are  scarcely  permitted,  and  certainly  are  not  encouraged,  to 
attend.  I  am  not  unaware  deputy  quartermasters-general 
do  occasionally  make  road  surveys,  and  sometimes  even 
venture  on  a  cantonment,  but  neither  undertaking  can  be 
general,  since  we  are  still  without  plans  of  the  greater  part  of 
our  few  stations  ;  and  correct  maps  of  the  few  military  roads 
in  the  country  are  scarcely  procurable.  •  .  • 

Of  the  difierent  surveys  now  going  on  throughout  the 
country  but  little  is  known.  What  is  the  **  Grand  Trigono- 
metrical*' about?  is  a  question  often  asked  and  worth  the 
Surveyor  General's  while  to  answer.    Measuring  an  arc  of  the 
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nieridi«n  ia  an  achieToment,  tha  value  of  which  people  in 
general  cannot  bo  expecl^d  to  appreciate,  awaro  aa  tbey  are 
only  of  the  vast  expense,  and  seeing  uo  tangible  results  in 
the  shape  of  maps.  In  this  stupendous  work  the  Surveyor- 
General  has  surpassed  the  KuropeuD  astronomers,  and  tho 
result  ia  of  vast  moment  to  abstract  science  ;  hut  unlcBS  Lis 
arc  is  used  as  the  backbone  of  a  web  of  triangles  to  be  thrown 
across  the  continent  of  India,  it  is  of  little  practical  value. 
lDde]>endcnt  as  he  eecms  of  all  local  authority,  and  tm- 
Eihaeklcd  as  to  his  expenses,  hod  be  been  as  anxious  to  supply 
a  general  and  accurate  map  of  the  country  as  to  astonish  tho 
snrann  of  Europe  with  a  meuHuremcnt,  exceeding  oil  others  as 
much  in  accuracy  as  in  length,  he  might  have  combined  (as 
they  do  at  home)  tho  Ueveuuo  and  Trigouo metrical  operations, 
and  furnished  a  map  of  India  as  correct  as  there  is  of  any 
part  of  the  world.  Tho  supcrintendeDt  of  the  survey  ia 
undoubtedly  an  able  man,  as  well  as  a  first-rate  mathe- 
matician ;  but  forgetting  that  real  talent  shows  most  in  sim- 
pli£cation,  in  applj'iug  the  depths  of  scionce  to  life's  ordinary 
purposes,  he  undervalues  everything  that  is  not  abstruse. 
He  might  take  a  hint  too  from  the  Ordinance  Survey  in 
Ireland,  where  the  calcuhitioua  are  made  by  the  hedge  school- 
boys at  one  kal/jKnuji  a  triangle;  and  where  the  superin- 
tendent does  not  seem  to  consider  the  credit  of  the  work  aa 
necessarily  proportionate  to  its  cost.   ,  .  . 

Roads  and  canals  are  not  much  thought  of  except  as  the 
first  conduce  occasionally  to  our  personal  comfort.  The  great 
points,  the  trafBc  of  the  country,  the  intercommunication 
of  districts,  the  facilities  of  markets,  and  such  matters,  are 
generally  less  considered  than  the  chance  of  the  great  man 
once  a  year  going  to  shikar.'  Who  that  has  travelled  much 
about  the  country,  and  witnessed  the  poor  man  digging  his 
hackery '  ont  of  the  ruts  on  the  public  highway,  while  shortly 
after  he  finds  miles  of  almost  unfrequented  road  in  good  order, 
will  think  this  picture  exaggerated  ?  Roads  do  not,  aa  the; 
ought,  form  a  separate  department ;  but  they  might  be  com- 


<  HoDtiDg,  Bhootlag,  or  cither  sport. 
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bined  with  the  department  of  canals,  which  is  admirably 
arranged.  •  •  •  The  canals,  I  belieye,  more  than  pay,  directly, 
independent  of  their  indirect  process  of  fertilizing  the  country. 
Why  not  then  increase  and  multiply  ?  For  years  it  has  been 
talked  of  to  open  out  the  koaU^  in  Moradabad,  and  I  belieye 
orders  have  at  last  come  out  to  do  so.  Let  them  be  done 
effectually.  A  feasible  project  of  making  the  EQndon  and 
other  streams  in  the  Do&b  available  as  canals,  was  made  and 
talked  of.  We  have  lots  of  hands  wanting  occupation.  Why 
not  do  it?  As  to  roads,  every  district  should  have  not 
only  its  militaiy  —  its  Via  Appia — of  the  most  durable 
material,  connected  in  all  parts  by  bridges  (and  not,  as  is  now 
too  often  seen,  left  impassable  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  year,  for  want  of  bridges),  but  should  also  have  fair 
district  and  market  roads  leading  to  gh&ts'  and  marts,  sub- 
ject to  periodical  repairs,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
country,  not  made  in  the  beds  of  streams.  What  man  in  his 
senses  can  deny  that  such  schemes  would  pay  in  the  wel&re 
and  well-being  of  the  country,  independent  of  our  moral 
obligation  to  do  something  for  those  from  whom  we  take  all. 
I  go  4nuch  farther,  and  say  that  not  only  would  such  small 
matters  pay  and  add  strength  to  our  government,  but  by 
rendering  our  present  canals  navigable;  by  uniting  the 
Ghinges  and  Jumna  at  different  points  by  canals  or  railroads, 
opening  the  Nerbudda,  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Indus,  the 
Ounduck,  Soane,  Gogra,  and  even  such  rivers  as  the  Goomtee, 
for  small  steamers ;  by  a  canal  from  Bajmahal  to  Calcutta, 
as  contemplated  by  Lord  William  Bentinck;  in  short,  by 
intersecting  the  country  with  canals,  roads,  and  railroads, 
we  would  get  to  ourselves  an  imperishable  name,  strengthen 
our  own  hands,  enrich  the  country,  and  pay  ourselves  almost 
immediately.  No  more  then  would  fiunine^  be  raging  in 
one  part  of  the  empire  while  grain  was  a  drug  in  another. 
Nor  would  the  detachments  be  cut  up  while  their  supports 
were  coming  on  at  the  lazy  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
a  day.  ... 

«  W«tcr-coarset.  *  Ferries  of  riTera. 

*  Written  eridentlj  in  the  preience  of  the  (amine  of  1837-8. 
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The  Engineers  are  a  Doble  corps,  and  could  furuish  men 
for  any  employment ;  but  I  do  tliink  its  officers  are  thrown 
away  on  their  brick-and-raortar  pursuits.  They  have  until 
lately  been  carefully  excluded  from  the  Burrcys,  and  a  good 
deal  from  the  roada;  though  it  in  such  work,  and  that  of  tho 
canals,  that  in  time  of  peace  prepares  the  engineer  for  his 

war  duties This  leads  mo  to  my  conclusion  and  tho 

purport  of  my  letter— the  formation  of  a  Stiff  Corps,  to  be 
taken  from  no  particular  branch,  hut  open  to  all  men  of  educa- 
tion in  and  out  of  the  service ;  to  provide  for  the  several 
duties  of  the  barrack  department,''  surveys,  canals,  bridges, 
roads,  (J uartcrmaatcr- general,  commissariat,  foundry,  gun- 
powder, gun-carriage,  and  such  like.  For  as  to  pajTnastera 
and  brigade-majors ,  &c.,  any  honest  men,  with  heads  on  their 
shoulders,  can  do  their  work ;  and  I  suppose  tho  political 
appointments  must  always  be  given  to  tho  Governor-of-the- . 
time-being's  grandmotlior ! 

About  140  men  are  now  employed  in  these  situations. 
Say  that  four  corps  were  to  he  raised  on  the  same  footing 
(skeleton)  as  the  Engineers,  making  with  them  six  battalions 
in  all,  to  be  at  first  filled  up  by  men  who  could  pass  a  certain 
examination;  the  field  to  be  open  to  present  officials  on  the 
§ame  footing  as  regimental  officers  and  all  others,  and  call 
the  whole  six  battalions  the  Staff  Corps,  A  weak  corps  of, 
say,  400  (something  Uko  the  Royal  Sappers)  to  be  attached, 
volnuteers  being  taken  from  the  Artillery — young,  hale  men, 
who  can  read,  write,  and  cipher — which  would  enable  the 
native  sappers  to  he  reduced  one-half.  Let  there  be  a  school 
of  instruction  at  a  central  point — say  Allahabad  or  Cawupoor 
— for  officers  and  men.  All  regimental  officers,  after  fonr 
years'  duty  with  their  regiments,  and  having  passed  examina- 
tions in  the  languages,  to  be  eligible  to  get  twelve  months' 
leave  for  the  purpose  of  attending  this  school.  At  an  annual 
eiaminntion,  according  to  the  number  of  vacancies,  the  requi- 
site number  highest  on  the  list  to  be  appointed.  Tliey  would 
join  the  Staff  Corps  as  juniors,  according  to  their  own  regi- 
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mental  seniority.  The  onsaccessfdl  candidates  would  rejoin 
their  corps  wiUi  the  advantage  of  theoretical  and  practical 
information  in  surveying,  pontooning,  fortification,  strategy, 
&c.  I  hold  this  to  be  preferable  to  appointments  from  home, 
for  the  youth  of  sixteen  is  seldom  a  criterion  of  what  the  man 
of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  may  be.  He  may  have  that 
life  and  effenrescence  which  prevents  his  gaining  &vour  in  the 
eyes  of  his  ponderous  pedagogue,  and  that  vexy  life  and  spirit, 
when  sobered  into  niaturity,  may  lead  him  on  to  fame.  •  •  . 
There  is  no  satisfying  all  classes,  and  I*m  aware  that 
many  will  call  out,  **  Why  shut  the  avenues  of  hope  to  the 
poor  regimental  officer?"  I  reply  that  all  ought  to  go  to 
Addisoombe,  and  have  a  &ir  chance  at  starting ;  but,  as  the 
world  is  constituted,  all  who  play  cannot  win.  Some  men 
must  prosper  more  than  others ;  and  it  is  certainly  better 
that  those  by  whom  the  public  service  can  be  best  advanced 
should  be  at  the  helm.  In  many  men's  calculations  this 
seems  a  small  matter ;  and  the  governors,  not  the  governed, 
ought  alone  to  be  considered.  From  this  I  differ.  I  hold 
that  the  patronage  which  enables  a  man  indirectly  to  benefit 
or  injure  a  country  is  a  sacred  trust,  for  the  abuse  of  which 
he  is  as  accountable  as  for  that  of  any  other.  This  paper  will 
possibly  give  offence,  and  much  will  be  the  ridicule  cast  on 
the  opinions  therein  contained ;  but  I  care  little  for  that,  and 
only  trust  that  in  advocating  reform  of  systems  I  shall  not 
be  thought  to  be  attacking  individuals. 

Bough  and  inartistic  in  expression  as  these 
thoughts  are,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  thoughts-^ 
genuine,  earnest  thoughts ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  thinker  who,  in  his  thirty-first  year,  has  taken  the 
good  of  the  service  to  his  heart,  and  thought  his  way 
through  nearly  every  one  of  its  departments  to  more 
efficiency  and  light,  will  be  a  great  public  servant  if 
his  life  be  spared.  His  days  of  schooling  in  the 
Survey  are  now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  the  midst  of 
his  maps  and  measurements,  his  long  morning  rides 
from  camp  to  camp  in  the  Allahabad  district,  his  hot 
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and  noiay  days  with  crowds  of  villagers,  his  ontbnrets 
of  indiguation  at  the  "  fudged  "  angles  of  lazy  subordi- 
nattfS,  hia  contentions  with  all  above  or  below  him  to 
get  and  do  impossible  quantities  of  work,  and  the  dear 
home  (meant  for  a  powder-work !)  so  paper-littered, 
8o  book-strewn,  so  thoroughly  uncomfortable  as  it 
appeared  to  exceedingly  well-regulated  visitors  from 
the  cantonments  and  civil  station,  bo  thoroughly  happy 
as  it  was  to  the  master-workman  and  the  young  wife 
(soon  to  be  a  young  mother)  who  lived  in  it ;  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  earncstuess  and  peaceful  battle,  which 
promised  to  go  on  for  years,  the  dawk  one  morning 
brought  a  large  official  letter,  No.  230,  of  9th  August 
1838,  from  the  Adjutant  of  the  2nd  Brigade  of 
Horse  Artillery,  communicatiug  to  Brevet-Captain 
H.  M,  Lawrence,  who  was  first  Lieutenant  in  the  3rd 
Troop  of  that  Brigade,  that  orders  had  been  received  "  to 
prepare  the  2nd  and  3rd  Troops  immediately  for  active 
service  in  the  field,  to  reacli  Kumaul  or  its  vicinity  on 
31st  October."  It  was  the  first  note  of  the  Cabul  War. 
This  letter  was  not  a  command  to  join  bis  troop. 
Henry  Lawrence  was  not  at  this  time  under  the 
orders  of  the  military  authorities,  being  employed  in 
the  Revenue  Department,  under  the  Governor-General, 
who  must  "place  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mauder-in-Chief  "  again  before  he  could  return  to  any 
military  duty.  But  Lawrence  was  determined  to  get 
this  change  effected  if  he  could,  and  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  the  tidings  that  liis  own  troop  of  artilleiy 
was  to  prepare  for  service  in  the  field,  he  wrote 
urgently  to  Government  for  leave  to  join  the  army, 
either  on  the  staff  or  with  his  troop.* 

'  These  applications  fmtn  military  oSicera  on  civil  employ  to  join  their 
regimects  wheofver  ^Ing  on  serrice.  became  so  embarrassing  to  Government 
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His  busy  brain  at  once  began  revolving  the  work 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  share  that  he  could  take  in 
it  if  allowed.  Of  all  the  departments  of  the  Staff,  the 
Quartermaster-General's  had  most  attractions  for  his 
active  and  intelligent  nature.  It  was  the  one,  also, 
which  he  thought  most  capable  of  development  and 
reform.  Once  or  twice  he  had  been  very  near  entering 
the  department.  Now  was  the  time  to  do  so,  and  he 
himself  the  element  that  was  wanting.  For  three 
days  he  pondered  over  it,  and  then  boldly  despatched 
to  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  army  a  formal 
proposal  for  a  Corps  of  Guides,  in  which  we  trace  the 
first  germ  of  that  famous  "Guide  Corps"  which, 
eight  years  afterwards,  he  raised  in  the  Punjaub,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  (now  Lieut.-Colonel) 
Harry  Lumsden.  Premising  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  would  find  him,  though  a  bad  draughtsman, 
quite  conversant  with  the  duties  of  a  reconnoitrer, 
rapid  in  his  movements,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of 
distances  and  put  together  field-surveys ;  that  he  had 
spent  more  than  half  of  his  time  for  the  last  five-and-a- 
half  years  in  camp,  freely  associating  with  the  people  ; 
and  that  he  had,  during  that  period,  organized  and  con- 
trolled an  establishment  nearly  1,000  strong,  employed 
in  local  inquiries ;  he  hoped  he  would  "  be  found 
useful  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  enemy,  the 
resources  of  the  country,  the  state  of  the  roads,  passes, 
and  fords,  and  the  numerous  etcetera  necessary  to 
the  success  of  an  army." 

To  carry  this  out,  he  proposed  to  raise  **  a  corps 
of  guides  as  a  temporary  attachment  to  the  Quarter- 
that  an  order  was  passed  positively  forbidding  sach  applications,  as  Govern- 
ment knew  best  where  their  services  were  required,  and  wonld  order  them  to 
join  their  corps  if  necessary. 

12 
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master- General's  Department,"  which  should  consist 
of  four  officers,  "four  sergeants  or  other  Christians," 
and  103  natives,  whose  pay  should  vary  from  10  to 
100  rupees  a  month  ;  the  pay  of  tlie  whole  men  and 
officers  together  being  4,168  rupees.  "The  good 
policy,"  he  observed,  "  of  hberal  remuneration  to 
spies,  who  bring  in  authentic  information,  is  so 
obvions,  that  I  need  no  apology  for  adding  to  the 
above  a  further  item  of  1,000  rupees  for  contingent 
expenses,  spies,  &c.,  a  quarterly  account  of  such 
expenditure  to  he  furnished  on  honour."  The  men, 
he  said,  should  be  "  selected  sowars  and  sepoys,  smart, 
active  men,  who  understood  something  of  the  Punjabee 
and  Persian,  as  well  as  Hindustanee,  dialects ;  sur- 
veyors, and  surveying  clashies,  cam  el- drivers,  fruit 
and  horse  merchants,  shikarees  (native  sportsmen), 
and  such  like  men,  who,  from  previous  habits,  would 
be  both  intelligent  and  willing  instruments  to  handle." 
A  more  prudent  and  less  public-spirited  reformer 
would  have  stopped  here  in  his  recommendations,  and 
at  least  have  allowed  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
select  his  own  officers  for  the  proposed  new  corps. 
But,  thinking  only  of  his  scheme,  and  knowing  that 
its  success  must  depend  upon  the  men  who  worked  it, 
he  went  on  with  true  simplicity  to  name  Lieut. 
Saunders  Abbott,  51st  N.I.,  Lieut.  Hammersley, 
41st  N.I.,  Lieut.  Weller,  Engineers,  and  Capt.  W. 
Little,  3rd  N.L,  as  being  "  all  such  men  as  would 
gladly  and  ably  second  such  a  scheme  ;  particularly 
Lieut.  Abbott,  though  I  fear  he  could  hardly  be  spared 
from  the  Revenu*  Survey  in  my  absence.  Of  the 
other  three  officers,"  he  added,  "  I  know  but  little, 
except  of  their  public  characters ;  and,  indeed,  have 
never  seen  Capt.  Little,  but  have  authentically  heard 
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that  he  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  for  the  coup'd*(gU 
and  recollection  of  localities  is  unrivalled."  In  con- 
closion,  he  urged  that  ' '  definite  and  timely  intelli- 
gence may  affect  the  lives  of  thousands,  or  even  the 
result  of  a  campaign.  For  the  ill  effects,  the  delays, 
and  the  losses  consequent  on  the  want  of  such  a 
knowledge,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  records  of 
almost  every  campaign  in  which  our  troops  have  been 
engaged.  If  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  are  to 
be  fortified,  they  will  need  to  be  surveyed  ;  and  such 
work  will  require  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  lightly  of  hardship,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
materials.  But,  under  any  circumstances,  his  Excel- 
lency will  require  no  arguments  of  mine  to  be  satisfied 
that  a  timely,  though  apparently  extravagant,  outlay, 
may,  in  the  end,  prove  the  best  economy." 

On  the  same  day  (16th  August  1838)  that  he 
submitted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  above  pro- 
posal for  a  Corps  of  Guides,  he  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Governor- General's  private  secretary,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Lord  Auckland,  and  said,  '^  I  again  entreat 
that  I  may  not  be  prevented  going  where  my  duty  has 
clearly  called  me ;  the  more  particularly  as  I  can, 
with  the  most  perfect  truth,  assure  Government  that 
the  establishment  I  leave  under  Lieut.  Abbott,  guided 
by  his  zeal  and  energy,  will  be  competent  to  do  much 
more  work  than  we  did  this  year,  which  is  not  less 
than  3,100  square  miles  (viz.,  800  at  Goruckpoor,  and 
2,300  at  Allahabad) ,  though  the  revised  establislmient 
was  not  in  play  until  February,  being  at  the  rate  of 
5,000  square  miles  per  annum." 

The  answers  to  these  ardent  letters  firom  the  plains 
came  gradually  down  from  the  cool  Simla  hills.  The 
Quartermaster-General  had  '^  immediately  submitted  " 
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Henry  Lawrence's  scheme  to  his  Excellency  (Sir 
Henry  Fime,  the  Commander-in-Chief),  who  "men- 
tioned that  the  proposal  for  a  gtude  estabhshment  had 
been  already  made,"  hut  h©  would  be  glad  to  see 
Lawrence  with  the  force,  and  "have  it  in  his  power" 
to  employ  him  in  any  way  tliat  might  seem  useful. 
Had  Lawrence  been  "  earlier  in  the  field  "  it  would 
have  afforded  much  pleasure  to  have  named  him  for 
an  ofBciating  appointment  in  the  department,  but 
"Sir  Henry  had  already  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments," &o.  &c.' 

As  to  surveying  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
that  also  had  been  done  long  ago.  "  We  have  lately 
got  full  and  detailed  surveys  of  the  Hindoo  Kooah,  the 
Khjber  Pass,  and  all  tlie  country  between  Cabool 
and  Heraut.  The  surveyors  with  Captain  Bnmea 
have  put  us  in  possession  of  much  valuable  knowledge 
in  that  quarter,  and  Lieutenant  Leech  of  the  Bombay 
Engineers  is  now  on  his  way  down  from  Kandahar 
to  Shikarpoor,  while  Lieutenant  Wood  is  making  a 
survey  from  Peshawur  to  Mittenkote.  The  whole 
of  the  passes  through  the  Hindoo  Koosh  are  now  as 
thoroughly  known  as  the  passes  of  Eheree  and  Timlee 
leading  into  the  Deyra  Dhoon.  The  Boolan  Pass  by 
which  the  army  advances  from  Shikarpoor  towards 
Kandahar  has   also  been    examined."     Nevertheless, 

'  1q  anotlier  letter  to  George  Lnwrencc  the  QnnrtermiiBlcr-General  mado 
the  following  qnaliiC  commcnia  on  IIcDrj''8  Eunplicity  anil  freshness  in  the 

■'  I  irifh  he  bad  ooolined  himself  to  tJic  plan.  Bat  when  it  wm  folloired 
np  niih  the  reeommendation  of  three  oflicerB  for  the  sobordiaate  dntjcs, 
(one  of  wboiD  be  had  never  seeo,)  I  saw  the  thing  woatd  not  do.  Whera 
Sir  ilcnty  has  so  little  patronage,  givingiway  three  appomtnicnta  in  a  MparutA 
anil  di^iinet  dtporbnent,  besides  making  jaax  brother  the  head  of  his  own 
srhetne,  xss  rather  more  than  eould  he  expected  in  Cbese  timea."  In  short 
poor  Uenrr  liwrenee'i  project  for  giving  ejca  to  the  arm/  looked  jiut  like  a 
job  from  a  clunuj  hand  I 
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having  thus  fully  vindicated  his  *'  department "  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  rather  ba^Iy  off  for  intelligence, 
the  Quartermaster-General  adds  kindly  (for  he  was  a 
kind  man),  **  that  there  will  be  ample  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  all  that  are  like  yourself, 
desirous  of  making  themselves  useful."  Which  was 
small  comfort  to  a  zealous  man  with  an  idea. 

The  Governor-General's  private  secretary  followed : 
*^  Lord  Auckland  desires  me  to  say  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly interpose  no  difficulty  to  the  gratification  of 
your  honourable  desire  to  proceed  with  the  army  about 
to  take  the  field,  should  your  services  be  in  any 
capacity  called  for  with  it."  So  it  still  remained  to 
be  '^  called  for."  In  vain  he  offered  himself  to  his 
Brigadier  at  Meerut. 

The  Brigadier  desired  his  Adjutant  to  saj — 

That  you  had  better  not  for  the  present  think  of  coming  to 
join  the  troop  to  which  you  now  stand  posted,  as  yea  are 
not  yet  at  the  disposal  of  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  if  it  is  intended  that  you  should  join,  yoa  will  no 
doubt  see  yourself  in  General  Orders. 

Under  this  letter  follows  two  memoranda  by 
Lawrence : — 

Eeceived  4  p.m.  15th  (September  1838).  Wrote  im- 
mediately to  Adjutant-General  begging  that  the  necessary 
order  might  be  issued ;  and  to  Colonel  Dunlop  privately  to 
the  same  effect,  saying  that  Government  had  agreed,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  join  the  army  with  my  troop,  or  in  any 
capacity. 

But  he  could  not  wait  for  the  issue ;  so  adds,  next 
day— 

On  the  16th  wrote  to  the  Adjutant  (of  the  Brigade), 
telling  him  that  I  did  not  deem  an  order  necessary,  and 
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would  proceed  to  join  on  1st  October ;  and  hoped   Colonel 
^Vliish  would  sanction  my  bo  doing. 

And  what  thmks  the  young  wife  of  all  this,  as  she 
sits  by  his  Bide  and  copies  his  letters,  entreating 
to  be  allowed  to  join  the  army  ?  Mother  in  hope, 
widow  in  fear,  what  could  she  do  but  silently  and 
amazedly  look  down  into  this  new  depth  of  her  hus- 
band's heart  ?  All !  she  lias  been  forgetting  that  he 
is  a  soldier.  And  this  very  first  anniversary  of  their 
wedding-day  finds  them  on  the  eve  of  parting.  Brave, 
gentle,  loving  soul,  she  lays  these  verses  on  his 
pillow : — 

August  21st,  183S. 
Dearest,  wlicn  hope  and  fear  are  strong, 
How  can  I  wcare  mj  aimplo  song  ? 
YpI  c^q  this  dear,  this  blesaod  day 
Pass  by  ungreeted  by  a  lay  ? 

BeloreJ,  wildly  rans  my  strain, 

"  Thick-coining  fancies  "  press  my  hrain  ; 

A  sense  of  bliss  no  wnrds  can  tell 

In  loving  one  who  loves  so  well ; 

The  thrilling  hope  so  soon  to  press 

Our  infant  with  a  fond  caress  ; 

And  all  the  agonies  that  dwell 

In  tliiukiiig  on  the  word  FareicelU 

These  form  a  weight  I  must  nut  speak, 

Lest  I  should  blanch  thy  faithful  check. 

But  I  will  cheer  me.     Wo  have  still 

The  love  that  thrives  through  good  and  ill. 

But  her  cup  of  trial  was  not  full.  A  drop  of 
greater  bitterness  had  yet  to  be  wrung  out  of  the 
soldier's  lot ;  not  rightly,  not  dutifully,  but  wilfully. 
This  book  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  Henry  Lawrence ; 
and  the  story  must  be  as  true  as  man  can  make  it. 
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So  he  and  his  wife  would  wish  it.  So  only  can  it  be 
of  any  encouragement  to  human  readers. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  East  India  United 
Service  Jownal,  1837,  appeared  a  memoir  of  General 
Sir  John  Adams,  K.C.B.,  then  recently  dead.  It  was 
written  by  an  officer  of  great  but  misapplied  abilities 
who  had  formerly  served  on  the  General's  staff;  and 
appears  to  have  been  so  exaggerated  in  its  eulogy,  and 
so  marvellous  in  its  statements  of  military  operations, 
that  it  was  only  calculated  to  mislead  the  student 
of  Indian  history  and  Indian  wars.  As  one  who 
studied  these  things  closely,  Henry  Lawrence,  in  the 
depths  of  the  Goruckpoor  jungles,  felt  indignant. 
Especially  he  seems  to  have  resented  the  comparison 
of  Adams  to  Wellington.     He  accordingly  published 

some    Remarks   on   Captain   's   Life   of  General 

Sir  John  Adams,  K.  C.  2?.,  and  affixed  to  them 
the  signature  of  "  Hamil,"  founded  on  his  own 
initials,  H.  M.  L. 

The  following  extracts  are  a  fair  specimen  of  their 
scope  and  tone  : — 

Remarks  on  Captain  's  Life  of  General 

Sir  John  Adams,  K.G.B. 

.     .     .     .     It  is  not  my  intention   either  to  disparage 

General  Adams,  or  to  undervalue  Captain *s  opinions ; 

but  every  one  has  a  right  to  question  the  claims  of  a  man 
who  is  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  side  by  side  with  the 
General  of  the  age.  Adams  is  said  to  have  had  a  similarity 
of  military  mind  to,  and  the  same  description  of  high  military 

qualities  as,  the  great  Duke The  tremendous 

marches  that  are  said  to  have  been  made  under  Adams's 
auspices,  not  by  chosen  bodies  of  men,  but  by  whole  bat- 
talions or  haphazard  detachments,  do  almost  stagger  belief ; 
but  when  we  examine  the  data  on  which  such  marches  are 
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generally  given,  the  iodflfinite  length  of  the  "cobs,"  and  the 
general  looseness  with  which  diatancea  are  estimated  in  this 
coantry,  as  well  as  the  natural  diapositioo  of  the  mind  to 
exaggerate,  we  can  understand  how  Adama  is  made  to  have 
outdone  Lake  and  Wellealey,  and  how  even  their  recorded 
marches  sometimes  exceed  the  power  of  human  endurance. 
I  do   not   mean,   by   the  above,   to  question    in   the   least 

Captain  'a  or  any  man's  word,  but  merely  to  bint  that, 

wherever  we  have  measured  distances,  we  find  the  error  of 
Bucb  guess-work  measurements. 

We  also  know  that  man's  powers  are  now  much  what 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  that,  let  us  look  where  we 
may,  we  cannot  anywhere  find  a  battalion,  whether  European 
or  Native,  able  to  bring  half  its  strength  to  the  ground,  after 
a  march  of  siity  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  Wellington's 
forced  marches  in  the  Deccan  seem  to  have  been  generally 
made  by  picked  men  and  cavaliy  ;  yet  their  feats  do  not  equal 
those  of  Adams's  battalions. 

The  greatest  efi'ort  in  this  way  the  Duke  ever  mode,  and 
one  that  he  often  boasted  of,  even  in  Europe,  was  a  dash  at  a 
body  of  frt-ebootera  at  Munkai  iu  1804.  He  had  with  him 
H.M,  7^lth,  two  battalions  of  Nativo  Infantrj',  and  some 
Irregular  cavalry.  Ho  snys  that  in  thirty  hours  (a  bait  of 
ten  hours  included)  he  marched  sixty  miles :  the  Cavalry  alone 
did  the  business ;  but  it  is  added  that  the  74th  Begiment 
was  up,  thereby  implying  that  the  Native  Infantry  were  out- 
marched. In  Prinsep's  Ameer  Khan  Lord  Lake  is  said 
to  have  marched  from  Khasgunge  to  Futtyghur,  sixty  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  Orme,  I  think,  calls  the  twenty- 
four  hours'  work,  including  pursuit,  seventy-two  miles, 
though  bis  own  detailed  statement  goes  far  to  show  that 
Frinsep  by  no  means  under-esti mates  the  fact.  Both,  how- 
ever agree  that  the  Cavalry  only  were  up ;  and  one  of  these 
authors,  I  believe,  states  that  the  Infantry  did  not  arrive  till 
the  second  day  after. 

Now,  place  these  two  memorable  feats  of  our  most  noted 
leaders  in  comparison  with  some  of  Adams's,  and  the  former 
sink  into  insignificance.     For  instance,  Captain  says. 
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that  on  one  occasion,  the  5th  battalion  of  CaTahy  and  Light 
Infimtry  Battalion  marched  sixty  miles  in  twenty-two  hours, 
and  continued  moving  next  day,  and  were  without  food  of 
any  kind,  for  o£Scers,  men,  or  horses  for  two  days ;  and  on 
another  occasion  the  General,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
force,  pushed  the  enemy  at  the  rate  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  miles  a  day. 

Again,  it  is  said,  forced  marches  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  were  of  common  occurrence ;  and  again,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  1st  battalion  28rd  Native  Infantry,  and  the  (present) 
88th  on  another,  each  made  a  forced  march  of  sixty  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  without  a  murmur,  and  without  leaving 

one  man  behind Even  the  hero  of   Blenheim   is 

ranked,  and  I  think  justly,  below  him  of  Waterloo ;  yet 
Captain  —  speaks  of  Adams  as  a  kindred  spirit  to  Wel- 
lington :  as  one  who,  wherever  employed,  would  have  been 
successful.  For  all  this,  however,  I  see  no  proof,  nor  shadow  of 
proof;  but  look  at  almost  every  man  distinguished  in  after- 
life, and  where  you  have  opportunities  of  tracing  his  early 
steps,  you  will  find  that  he  prepared  himself  for  greatness. 
Look  at  Munro,  Wellington,  and  Clive,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Look  at  the  records  of  the  two  former;  almost  as  boys 
they  were  setting  to  themselves  lessons  of  wisdom.  Look 
especially  at  Wellington ;  see  him  from  the  first,  wild  and 
exuberant  as  he  was,  and  mixing  in  the  amusements  and 
follies  of  the  day,  still  finding  time  to  act  and  think  for  all 
around  him.  He  was  as  great  in  the  pettiest  details  as  in 
the  largest  combinations.  Before  a  campaign  was  even 
thought  of  by  others,  he  was  looking  into  the  womb  of  time, 
arranging  commissariat  details,  the  pay  and  provisions  for 
his  troops,  the  advance  and  retreat  of  detachments  through 
countries  hostile  and  almost  unknown,  and,  in  fact,  thinking 
and  acting  for  all  the  political  authorities,  from  Guzerat  to 
Tanjore. 

It  may  be  said  he  was  supported  by  authority,  and  so 
to  the  full  was  Adams ;  but,  in  Spain,  Wellington,  until  he 
had  made  for  himself  a  name,  until  he  had  wrested  from 
a  tardy  and  vacillating  Ministry  and  a  false  and  flattering 
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ally,  the  necessary  means — Wellington,  I  say,  was  left  alcaost 
entirely  to  his  own  resources ;  with  the  recent  failnres,  too, 
of  Moore  and  Dalrymple  before  his  eyes. 

Thus  feebly  Eupported,  he  was  left  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
pay,  not  only  bis  own,  but  the  Anglo -Portuguese  army ; 
and  with  troops  so  circumstanced,  thrown  nearly  adrift  on 
a  foreign  Etrand,  he  had  to  combat  the  almost  countless 
legions  of  France,  led  on  by  her  ablest  generals,  and  above 
all,  iuHuonced  by  the  proud  feeling  that  the  meanest  sentinel 
in  her  army  might  look  to  the  marshal's  baton,  and  the  first 
dignities  in  the  empire. 

The  British  army  had  no  such  soul-atirring  inflnences ; 
nor  wna  it  ignorant  that  its  General  was  without  the  power 
to  reward  the  meritorious ;  and  that  still  less  was  be  enabled 
to  enforce  that  promptness  and  unity  of  action,  bo  necessary 
to  effect  great  purposes. 

But  our  troops  had  a  never-dying  confidence  in  the 
man  who  led  them  by  the  nearest  paths,  and  at  the  least 
expense  of  blood,  to  the  most  glorious  victories. 

Until  the  publication  of  his  Despatches,  Wellington  was 
known  only  in  part;  but  who  can  now  doubt,  that  in  what- 
ever capacity  he  might  hare  been  employed,  success  would 
have  attended  him  ? 

See  his  broad  and  extensiva  views :  look  at  the  truly 
British  and  soldierly  spirit  evident  in  every  order  and  every 
document.  lu  him  there  was  no  vacillation  or  weakness  of 
purpose ;  he  ever  went  straight  to  the  point ;  said  and  did 
just  what  was  enough  ;  and  neither  expended  his  army's 
energies  in  useless  fatigues,  nor  his  own  in  unnecessary 
correspondence.  As  was  observed  by  Pitt,  he  was  a  man  to 
make  difiiculties ;  but  this  he  did  only  at  the  outset  of  proceed- 
ings; and  then  but  to  show  how  they  might  be  obviated; 
once  under  weigh,  nothing  more  was  beard  of  difficulties. 

Wellington  was  not  a  man  of  tender  feelings,  nor  would 
his  sympathies  ever  have  stood  in  his  way  to  greatness  ;  but 
if  he  had  not  a  kindly,  he  had  an  honest  heart  and  a  right- 
thinking  head ;  and  one  of  the  finest  traits  in  his  character 
is,  that  whether  in  the  East  or  West,  he  had  ever  present  to 
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bis  mind  that  the  credit  of  his  country  and  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  was  in  his  keeping.  The  Duke's  estimate  of 
character  was  almost  invariably  correct ;  and  knowing  that  the 
best  measures  must  fail  in  bad  hands,  he  sought  for  good 
men,  and  on  public  grounds — often  at  personal  sacrifice — 
supported  them.  While  he  pushed  on  to  Uie  utmost  of  his 
ability  the  deserving,  he,  as  far  as  he  had  the  power,  laid 
aside  the  inefficient. 

Think  you,  that  while  he  brought  into  notice  a  Walker, 
a  Wallace,  and  a  Malcolm,  he  would  have  blinked  at  the 
''  faultering  "  of  an  officer  commanding  a  third  of  his  force  on 
the  field  of  battle  ?  No.  As  he  would  have  rewarded  the 
brave,  he  would  have  condemned  the  craven. 

From  the  first,  Wellington  must  have  had  aspirations 
after  greatness,  and  in  the  confidence  of  his  opinions  he 
showed  consciousness  of  superiority.  Early  in  his  career,  his 
brother  the  Marquis  said,  Arthur  would  be  a  greater  man 
than  any  of  them,  with  all  his  hauteur,  and  even  all .  his 
apparent  heartlessness. 

Such  a  man  could  not  but  be  successful.  All  looked  to 
and  followed  him,  as  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  leader  whom 
all  knew  and  all  trusted.  But  as  for  Baba  Adams  (as  he  may 
have  been  called),  who  knew  Baba  Adams  ?  or  what  claims 
had  he  on  our  confidence  ?  or  what  right  has  he  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  ? 

General  Adams  was  a  kindly  and  an  amiable  man,  and 
possessed,  too,  some  of  the  requisites  to  greatness ;  he  was 
patient  to  listen,  slow  to  decide,  and  often  quick  to  execute ; 

but  I  confess  that  I  see  in  Captain 's  narrative  no  proofs 

of  the  master-mind,  or  of  the  soul  that  under  any  circum- 
stances would  have  evinced  its  superiority.  There  was  in  the 
General  so  much  that  was  amiable  and  benevolent,  that  it  is 
a  pity  that  his  biographer  did  not  enter  more  into  his  private 
life ;  and  surely  something  more  than  a  single  despatch  might 
have  been  produced  to  exemplify  his  views  on  the  many  ques- 
tions, political  and  military,  that  came  before  him,  or  as 
specimens  of  a  mind  said  to  have  been  so  generally  cultivated. 

To  an  active  mind,  what  country  could  present  a  fairer 
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his  mind  that  the  credit  of  hia  country  and  the  honour  of  the 
British  nftme  was  in  hia  keeping.  The  Duke's  estimate  of 
character  was  almost  invariably  correct ;  and  knowing  that  the 
best  measures  must  fail  in  bad  hands,  he  sought  for  good 
men,  and  on  public  grounds — oft«n  at  personal  sacrifice^ 
supported  them.  While  be  paabed  on  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  the  deserving,  be,  as  far  as  he  had  the  power,  laid 
aside  the  inefficient. 

Think  you,  that  while  be  brought  into  notice  a  Walker, 
ft  Wallace,  and  a  Malcolm,  be  would  have  blinked  at  the 
"  faultering  "  of  an  ofGcer  commanding  a  third  of  bis  force  on 
the  field  of  battle  ?  No.  As  he  would  bavo  rewarded  the 
brave,  be  would  have  condemned  the  craven. 

From  tbe  first,  Wellington  must  bavo  bad  aapirations 
after  greatness,  and  in  the  confidence  of  his  opinions  he 
showed  consciousness  of  superiority.  Early  in  bis  career,  hia 
brother  the  Marquis  said,  Arthur  would  be  a  greater  man 
than  any  of  tbcm,  with  all  his  hauteur,  and  even  all  bis 
apparent  heartlcssness. 

Such  a  man  could  not  but  he  sneccssful.  All  looked  to 
and  followed  him,  as  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  leader  whom 
all  knew  and  all  trusted.  But  as  for  Baha  Adams  (as  he  may 
have  been  called),  who  knew  Baba  Adams  ?  or  what  claims 
had  he  on  our  confidence  ?  or  what  right  has  ho  to  he  placed 
on  a  level  with  tbe  conqueror  of  Napoleon  ? 

General  .\dams  was  a  kindly  and  an  amiable  man,  and 
possessed,  too,  some  of  the  requisites  to  greatness  ;  be  waa 
patieut  to  listen,  slow  to  decide,  and  often  quick  to  execute  ; 

but  I  confess  that  I  see  in  Captain 's  narrative  no  proofs 

of  the  master-mind,  or  of  the  soul  that  under  any  circum- 
stanc'^s  would  have  evinced  its  superiority.  There  waa  in  tho 
General  so  much  that  was  amiable  and  benevolent,  that  it  is 
ft  pity  that  his  biographer  did  not  enter  more  into  his  private 
life ;  and  surely  something  more  than  a  single  despatch  might 
have  been  produced  to  exemplify  his  views  on  the  many  ques- 
tions, political  and  military,  that  came  before  him,  or  as 
specimens  of  a  mind  said  to  have  been  so  gencrftUy  cultivated. 

To  an  active  mind,  what  coantry  could  present  a  fairer 
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career  in  France,  that,  as  a  general,  Napoleon  outshone  or 
even  eqoalled  Wellington ;  and  in  drawing  parallels  of  cha- 
racter we  mnst  always  bear  in  mind  the  advantage,  as  a 
military  leader,  that  a  despot  like  Frederick  or  Napoleon  has 
over  the  delegated  general  of  a  free  people.  The  one  has 
undivided  power  for  prompt  action,  his  hand  is  laid  directly 
on  the  spring  that  moves  a  mighty  machine ;  and  of  Bona- 
parte it  may  also  be  said  that  his  favour  was  fortune,  his 
smile  a  diadem ;  while  the  commander  appointed  by  a  free 
government  is  responsible  to  his  nation,  has  his  energy  of 
action  cramped  by  the  number  of  intermediate  hands  through 
which  power  must  be  transmitted  to  him ;  and  may  be,  as 
Wellington  long  was,  cavilled  at,  or,  at  best,  but  feebly  sup- 
ported at  home. 

Thus,  while  Wellington  may  fairly,  as  a  leader,  be  ranked 
with  ''the  child  of  fortune,"  Adams  seems  to  have  had 
neither  consciousness  of  first-rate  claims  nor  ambition  after 
pre-eminence.  He  never  contemplated  being  held  up  to  the 
public  as  the  last  of  our  heroes,  but  was  a  plain,  honest, 
gentleman-like  man,  desirous  of  getting  through  life  as  quietly 
and  creditably  as  possible.  The  General  mixed  too  little  with 
the  world,  he  shut  himself  up  too  much,  and  was  too  little 
conversant  with  his  fellows,  to  have  been  a  first-rate  man  :  to 
have  carried  with  him  the  hearts  or  influenced  the  conduct  of 

his  brethren A  fitter  parallel  than  Wellington  may, 

perhaps,  be  found  for  Adams  in  Lord  Lake's  career  in  India. 
He  had  the  same  dashing  style  of  action,  and  more  than  once 
behaved  as  Adams  did  at  Seonee.  Yet,  beloved  as  was  Baba 
Lake,  and  followed,  as  he  would  have  been  to  the  death,  by 
our  soldiery,  to  whom  his  kindly  and  generous  qualities  had 
endeared  him,  I  never  heard  Lake  held  up  as  more  than  a 
worthy  man  and  a  daring  leader.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  sug- 
gested that  his  descent  on  Futtyghur  entitled  him  to  immor- 
tality more  than  did  the  brilliant  afiair  at  Yellore  redeem  from 
the  charge  of  rashness  the  gallant  leader  who  fell  at  Kallunga. 
No  ;  many  men  are  admirably  qualified  for  ordinary  occasions, 
to  lead  partisan  corps,  with  a  light  corps  to  stir  up  the  enemy, 
by  a  coup  de  main  to  blow  open  the  gates  of  a  fortress,  or  to 
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lead  aasaulta,  wbo  would  ninko  but  eorry  figures  if  called  to 
head  sucb  military  and  diplonmtic  relations  oa  fell  into  tbo 
hands  of  WcllitiRton,  and  may  be  cnliustcd  to  any  olGccr  at 
the  head  of  an  lodian  army. 

Again,  nbo  were  those  that  surrounded  and  inHuonced 
Adams  ?  AVero  tbey  men  whom  a.  superior  mind  would  have 
drawn  around  ?  I  think  not ;  nor  do  I  bolicve  myself  to 
exaggerate  when  I  asaert  as  ray  opinion  that  few,  if  any, 
officers  of  Adams's  standing,  with  such  opportunities  ns  ho 
had,  knew  less  of  India;  nor,  from  his  babits,  could  he  have 
influenced  above  half-a-dozen  Europeans,  who,  with  his 
personal  aerrants,  were  all  with  whom  he  associated. 

I  would  not  wilh  a  rough  band  lay  bare  tbo  failings  of 
the  late  lamented  General,  in  whose  cbanictor  there  was  much 
to  admire,  and  cvcu  \o  love  ;  and  throughout  these  remarks 
I  have  purposely  avoided  personalities,  and  regarded  him 
merely  as  bt^  ofEciul  and  public  career  brings  him  fairly  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  I  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  on  tho 
little  purpose  to  which  were  applied  the  abilities  be  is  said  to 
hare  retained  to  the  last;  but  taking  bim  in  bis  best  daj-s, 
and  iu  bis  full  energies,  I  do  not  look  on  him  as  one  wbo  has 
left  amonc  ns  no  peer,  but,  rather,  think  that  we  have  many 
wbo,  in  a  fair  and  fitting  iield,  would  rival  bis  fame ;  and,  so 
far  from  regarding  him  as  a  Wellingtoa,  I  do  not  even  rank 
him  wiib  a  Clivc,  or  Lawrence  ;'"  a  Close,  or  Munro;  a  Mal- 
colm, or  an  Ochtorlouy. 

(Signed)         Hamil. 

Agra  rroidtncg,  Julji,  1837. 

To  these  criticisms,  Adams's  biographer  made  a 
coarse  and  violent  reply,  discourteously  specifying 
"  one  Lieutenant  Lawrence "  as  the  writer,  and 
accnsing  bira  of  destroying  the  reputation  of  his 
brother-soldiers.  This  led  to  a  paper  war,  which 
lasted  for  a  year,  and  being  conducted  on  one  side  by 
a  veteran  litterateur  and  victorious  bully,  and  on  the 

'°  Ttic  LanTcnce  here  alluiJcd  to  wot  CILtg's  commsntlcr  uid  friend. 
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other  by  a  young  writer,  aiming  at  no  display,  but 
scrupulous  in  his  facts,  and  fighting  only  for  the 
truth,  it  seems  to  have  attracted  unusual  attention  in 
both  military  and  civil  circles  throughout  the  Presi- 
dency.    At  last.   Captain began   to  use  such 

words  as  **  calumny  "  and  **  untruth."  The  barbarous 
"  code  of  honour  "  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  still  in 
force  even  in  civil  society  in  England,  and  throughout 
the  British  army  and  navy  was  inexorable.  Henry 
Lawrence,  from  childhood  up,  had  listened  to  his 
father's  stories  of  the  duels  of  the  last  generation. 
He  may  or  may  not  have  known  the  history  of  that 
scar  upon  the  brave  old  man's  cheek — not  the  least 
honourable  of  his  wounds,  though  not  got,  like  the 
others,  from  his  country's  foes.  It  is  a  fine  tale,  and 
may  as  well  be  told. 

Going  home  one  moonlight  night  from  mess  in 
India,  with  the  Major  of  his  corps,  a  dispute  arose 
between  them,  and  the  Major,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  drew 
his  sword,  and  cut  his  companion  down  before  he 
could  stand  on  his  defence.  It  was  a  fierce,  bad 
deed  ;  repented  of  as  soon  as  done  ;  and  in  an  agony 
of  remorse  and  sorrow  the  assailant  helped  home  his 
desperately-wounded  friend.  There  was  no  concealing 
such  a  thing ;  and  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was 
determined  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  and  bring  the 
Major  to  a  court-martial.  So  soon  as  the  wounded 
man  could  leave  his  bed,  the  whole  of  the  officers  were 
assembled,  and  the  Colonel  solemnly  called  on  Captain 

Lawrence  to  say  if  it  were   true  that   Major 

had  struck  him  a  foul  blow.  Alexander  Lawrence 
drew  up   his  six  feet  of  form,  and  said:    '* Colonel, 

whatever  took  place,  was  between  Major  and 

myself, — nobody  else  saw  it.     He's  sorry  for  it.     And 
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Dot  another  word  will  I  tell  about  it."  Nor  conld  any 
threats  or  persuasions  move  liim  from  this  geocrous 
resolve.  Yet  would  he,  as  matter  of  soldier-pride  and 
honour,   instU  into  his  own  boys   to   do   the  very 

opposite.      "  Now,   Master    ,"    he  would    say, 

"  you're  going  to  school.  Mind  what  I  say, — keep 
your  fists  to  yourself.  Don't  hit  any  hoy  first.  But 
if  any  boy  hits  you,  you're  no  son  of  mine  if  you  don't 
hit  him  again  1  " 

The  whole  tone  of  the  army  thirty-tliree  years 
ago  was  entirely  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  if  an  officer's 
word  were  reflected  on,  the  only  satisfactory  vindication 
of  it  was  thought  to  he  a  challenge.  Henry  Lawrence, 
who  at  sixteen  carried  a  bundle  of  old  clothes  through 
the  Loudon  streets  to  give  to  one  in  need,  at  thirty- 
two  must  yield  to  a  false  code  of  honour !  Yes,  this 
is  the  clay  that  our  greatest  are  made  of.  This  is  the 
truth.  Why  don't  we  oftener  hear  it  ?  Why  are  the 
weak  ones  left  to  despair,  or,  still  worse,  to  suspect 
that  goodness  and  greatness  are  shams  ?  With  hearty 
bnman  sympathy  let  us  look  this  passage  of  Henry 
Lawrence's  Ufe  in  the  face,  and  then  be  sorry  for  it. 
A  wife  can  tell  it  best ;  and  none  can  blame  it  more 
faithfully  or  tenderly: — 

Mv   HlSQlND —  Stptanher  "iith,  \S^i,  Allahabad. 

Yoc  did  to-day  what  you  never  did  before, — when  I 
came  behind  you,  you  snatched  up  what  you  were  writing, 
tbat  I  might  not  see  it.  All  I  did  see  was,  "  My  dear 
Campbell."  Dearest,  though  your  entire  confidence  in  me 
has  been  a  prize  beyond  all  price,  yet  I  do  not  forget  that 
jon  have  a  right  to  act  as  you  please,  to  commnnicate  or 
withhold  your  correspondence ;  and  if  yon  deem  it  best  not 
to  let  me  know  the  subject,  yon  will  never  find  me  complain 
or  tease  yon.     But,  my  own  love,  I  cannot  help  surmising 
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the  subject  of  to-day's  letter,  that  subject  which  has  not  been 
an  hour  at  a  time  absent  from  my  mind  for  three  weeks 
nearly.     Ever  since  the  few  unforgettable  words  that  passed 
between  us,  have  I  been  struggling  in  my  mind  to  decide 
what  I  ought  to  do.     The  words  have  often  been  on  my  lips, 
and  the  pen  in  my  hand,  to  address  you,  and  as  often  has 
my  heart  failed  me  ;  but  I  cannot  rest  till  I  speak  openly  to 
you,  and  it  is  better  to  do  so  thus  than  in  talking.     On  the 
question  of  duelling,  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  reason  of  it, — 
all  that  you  admit ;  nor  on  the  improbability  of  tiiis  matter 
becoming  more  serious,  for  that  does  not  a£fect  the  general 
question  ;  nor  on  the  heart-scald  I  feel,  and  the  injury  this 
does  to  your  wife :  these  are  woman^s  feelings, — ^men  must 
act  on  a  different  view.     No,  my  own  most-beloved  husband, 
I  only  put  it  on  the  ground  of  fearing  God,  or  fearing  man. 
I  know  that,  to  a  man,  the  imaginary  disgrace  that  attends 
an  open  declaration  against  duelling  is  bitter  and  agonizing ; 
but  is  not  "  crucifixion  "  the  very  word  Christ  applies  to 
these  mental   sufferings,  and  that  to  which  He   calls   us  ? 
You  said,  "  a  man  who  submitted  to  the  charge  of  untruth 
would  be  spit  upon."     Was  not  Christ  literally  spit  upon  for 
us?     Oh,   darling,  our  Advocate  on  high   feels  for  these 
trials.     The  human  shame  attending  the  death  of  a  criminal 
is  always  spoken  of   as  aggravating  the  sufferings  of  the 
Cross ;  thus  showing  us  that  our  Saviour  can  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.     It  is  only  by  looking  to 
Him  that  we  can  gain  strength  for  these  trials ;  but  from 
Him  we  can  obtain  it.     You  may  think  I  put  the  matter  too 
seriously ;  but  is  it  more  seriously  than  it  will  appear  in  the 
hour  of  death  and  day  of  judgment  ?    Do  not  imagine  that  I 
cannot  enter  into  your  feelings.     Is  your  honour,  your  peace, 
your   well-being,    less    dear   to    me    than   yourself?     Nay, 
dearest ;   but  when   I  see  you   do,  not  only  what  I  think 
wrong,    but  what   your  own  mind  condemns,  can    I    help 
speaking  ? 

To  any  other  fault,  you  may  be  hurried ;  but  there  is 
deliberate  sin,  not  only  in  giving  or  accepting  a  challenge, 

but  in  intending  to  do  so.     Oh  !  consider  these  things  ;  and 
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before  you  decide  on  anything,  pray  cBrnesUy  that  God  may 
direct  you.  If  I  have  exceeded  what  a  wife  ought  to  say,  yoa 
wil!  forgive  mc.  Indeed,  dearest,  I  have  tried  to  persQftdo 
mrself  that  it  waa  my  duty  not  to  interfere ;  but  my  con- 
science wouid  not  let  me  believe  this.  And  now,  my  husbtind, 
do  uot  think  that  I  shall  torment  you  by  refemng  to  the 
subject.  I  n-ill  not  even  refer  to  this  letter,  unless  yon  do 
BO.  I  have  no  riifhi,  still  less  any  ui»h,  to  make  you  un- 
comfortable. You  were  perfectly  right  in  saying  I  "  ought  to 
have  known  beforehand."  Yes,  I  ought.  I  do  not  re-collect 
the  question  of  duelling  ever  coming  before  my  mind  in 
couuectiou  with  you  before  we  married.  Had  it,  I  am  sure 
I  should  have  confidently  appealed  to  your  moral  courage  for 
an  answer,  for  you  had  always  shown  that  you  could  act  on 
what  3'ou  felt  right,  without  minding  what  others  said.  But 
now,  tht.ugh  I  mourn  tliut  you  should  yield  to  opinion,  yet 
think  not  my  affection  is  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  the 
yejirning  after  your  eternal  good,  which  this  subject  has 
iniTeased  tenfold  (often  so  much  as  seriously  to  afTect  my 
body),'  mnkes  you  moi-e  than  ever  precious  in  my  sight,  i 
nm  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  this  letter, — yet 
God  may  Mess  the  feeblest  instrument.  But  I  cannot  help 
writing.  5Iy  heart  is  full,  well-nigh  to  distraction  ;  and  if  I 
could  only  convey  to  you  the  liveliness  of  my  own  feelings,  it 
would  iutiucnce  you,  I  think.  Oh  !  more  than  ever  do  I 
di'jire  to  lo  your  soother,  your  friend  :  to  look  myself  to  your 
example,  and  to  hold  it  up  to  our  child.  I  will  not  talk  of 
the  rankling  pain  I  feel  when  I  thiuk  that  I  advised  those 
letters  being  sent. 

Y'our  fond  and  faithful  Wife. 

It  is  indeed  Bad  to  think  that  this  remonstrance 
did  not  prevail.  The  feeling  had  taken  possession  of 
him,  that  he  had  been  "  accused  of  designedly  uttering 
au  untruth,"  and  that  as  a  soldier  he  had  no  option 
but  to  demand  either  a  public  apology,  or  what,  with 
a  sense  of  its  hollow  absurdity,  he  called  "  the  usual 
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satisfaction."  Happily  the  brother-officers  in  the 
Artillery,  through  whom  the  challenge  was  sent,  decided 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  ;  as  the  merits  not  only 
of  the  case,  but  of  the  parties,  were  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  army ;  and  all  that  Henry  Lawrence 
ought  to  do  was  to  drop  the  controversy. 

And  so  the  one  only  wilful  and  deliberate  sin 
(humanly  speaking) ,  that  is  known  of  his  whole  life, 
was  mercifully  not  allowed  to  be  accompUshed.  That 
it  ever  could  have  been  meditated  by  such  a  man, 
seems  almost  incredible  now,  when  the  whole  state 
of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  has  so  utterly  changed. 
But  he  who  would  judge  the  error  fairly  must  go 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Then  a  duel  was  *  *  an 
affair  of  honour."  Now  it  is  a  **  disgraceful  affair." 
To  shrink  from  shooting  your  neighbour  then  was  to 
be  a  coward  for  life.  Now  we  may  be  allowed  even 
to  shrink  from  being  shot  and  bear  no  cross." 

^  The  history  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  and  the  usages  of  the  arinj 
and  navy,  which  has  taken  place  within  the  lost  twenty  yean,  is  not  gene- 
rally known  ;  and  is  worth  noting  as  an  encouragement  for  the  few  who 
bravely  work  on  for  the  many  againtt  the  many.  Some  fatal  duels  in  £ngland 
made  one  or  two  Christian  men  resolve  to  try  and  stem  the  evil.  Many  of 
the  best  officers  in  the  services  considered  it  hopeless  and  impracticable.  TheVe 
would  be  no  protection  for  man's  honour,  &c.  At  a  private  meeting  held 
on  the  13th  Alay  1841,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Bart.,  M.P. : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  form  ourselves  into  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  best  mcaus  of  preventing,  under  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  the  crime  of  duelling. 

*<And  we  request  Captain  Henry  Hoi)e  and  Mr.  William  Dngmoro  to 
summon  us  together  whenever  it  may  appear  to  them  desirable  for  the  above 
ohjcct" 

On  tlie  12th  February  1842,  at  a  general  meeting  held  at  the  **  British 
Hotel,"  Cockspnr  Street,  London,  Kear-Admiral  Hawkes  in  the  chair,  a  large 
number  of  noblemen,  officers,  and  civilians  formed  themselves  into  an  '*  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Discouragement  of  Duelling."  In  August  1843,  this  Society 
presented  a  Memorial  to  her  Majesty  through  Sir  James  Graham,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Dci)artmcnt,  "  pointing  out  and  deploring  the  evils 
arising  from  duelling,  and  praying  that  her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  take 
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On  the  6th  September  1838,  in  the  midst  of  these 
heart -stirring  trials,  public  and  private,  the  young 
husband  and  wife  were  gladdened  by  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  a  boy,  whom  they  named  Alex- 
ander Hutchinson.  "  No  words  can  express,"  she 
wrote  to  one  of  her  friends,  "  tlie  fountain  of  delight 
that  he  has  opened  to  us.  May  we  but  be  enabled 
to  train  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  may 
all  our  prayers,  when  we  dedicated  him  in  baptism, 
be  fulfilled.  ■"* 

Scarcely  had  she  recovered,  when  the  dreadful 
day  came  round  for  her  husband  to  leave  Allahabad 
and  start  to  join  the  gathering  army.  Let  her  tell  in 
her  own  words  how  she  struggled  to  go  with  him  ; 
aud  how  the  cloud  of  separation  unexpectedly  rolled 
away  for  a  season  : — 

From  Mrs.  L.  to  Mrs.  Camebon. 

Dtlhi,  DfctiKbtr  llUi,  1838. 

.  .  .  Wlicii  I  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  my  lust  letter  to 
Tou  (the  one  which    Henry  finished  and  (icspidclirri),    I    rc- 


tlie  aobjeci  inio  her  gracious  conaidcration,  with  ■  view  to  the  adoption  of 
nic:ms  lo  »ritre  iU  gupprcsaion."  360  gentlemen  of  all  ranks  and  profra- 
fion.t  jiiiiieil  in  this  memorial.  It  was  moat  graciously  received  by  the  Queen  i 
anil  within  a  (nvlvcmonth  the  Articles  of  War  were  formally  amended  i  |ire- 
tcribiiii;  a  siin^^le  aod  reasonable  course  for  the  adjustment  of  differences,  and 
ar'liiiuing  '^of  disgrace,  or  opinion  of  di£advAnta;:;e,  all  ofHcera  who,  being 
wilhrig  to  make  or  accept  iuch  redress,  refuse  to  accept  challcngeB,  as  they 
will  only  hate  acled  as  is  suitable  to  tbe  chnnictFr  of  honourable  mea,  and 
ha%c  dune  their  duty  as  good  soldiers,  who  subject  themselves  to  discipline." 
Any  <'t1icer  Kndinj;,  accepting,  or  conveying  a  challenge  n-as  made  liable  to 
be  ra.'liuTed  ;  and  seconds  in  a  duel  to  lie  punished  proportionately. 

Similar  orders  were  issued  lo  the  navy.  And  the  "  Association  for  the 
Di^v.Hirukt'nient  of  Duelling,"  in  their  Foarth  Report.  IBSO,  sUte  that  lb« 
Amended  Aniilcs  of  War  iiavo  been  firmly  odminisiercd  by  the  authoritica 
"  in  the  fen-  iustanccs  which  aflcrwards  occnned,  of  officers  acting  in  violaUon 
of  ihem," 

Tbe  change  Ibns  (fleeted  in  the  services  has  been  so  complete,  that  it 
i>  already  nearly  forgotten  ;  but  those  who  hare  passed  their  lives  in  the 
army  can  look  back  at  it  wilb  wonder  and  thankfulneas. 

I'  Letter  lo  llrs.  Irwiu,  February  23rd,  1839. 
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member  ending  with  a  bopo  that  my  will  was  snbdaed.    Alas, 

I  little  knew  how  the  reality  was  to  be  tested !     The  public 

prints  have  doubtless  shown  yon  the  unsettled  state  of  our 

North-West  Frontier,  and  that  Grovernment  had  resolved  on 

despatching  a  force  to  the  Indus;    so  I  need  not  tell  the 

political  part  of  the  tale ;  you  will  care  more  for  the  private. 

This  cloud  had  been  gathering  for  months,  but  I  comforted 

myself  with   the  prevalent  belief  that  surveyors  would  not 

be  called  from   a  work  which  Government  are   so  anxious 

to  finish.      However,  when  Henry's  troop  was  ordered  to 

march,  he  volunteered  to  join,  nor  could  I  object  to  his 

doing  what  was  obviously  his  duty ;  though  I  clung  to  the 

hope  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  quit  his  office.    But 

on  the  15th  August  came  the  order  to  join  the  army  of  the 

Indus  at  Eurnaul  by  the  Slst  October.  ...  I  da^ed  not 

give  way,  .  .  .  and  I  kept  up  by  God*s  help,  till  the  6th 

September  ...  I  knew,  unless  I  was  able  to  move  by  the 

1st  October,  I  could  not  accompany  Henry  even  as  far  as 

Meerut.     On  that  day  we  set  out,  and  the  whole  journey 

seemed  to  me   like    a   funeral   procession ;   and    that  the 

place  of  parting  was  to  be  the  grave  of  my  happiness.     We 

were  one  week  going  to  Cawnpore,  and  it  would  be  long  to 

tell  you  the  pains  and  troubles  of  that  week ;  baby  very  ill, 

myself  apparently  fast   sinking,   scarcely  able  to  move,  yet 

obliged  to  push  on,  that  we  might  get  a  nurse  for  baby  and 

advice  for  me.     We  at  length  reached  Cawnpore,  where  I  was 

fortunate  in  at  once  getting  a  good  nurse,  and  meeting  a  most 

kind  medical  attendant;  here  I  was  obliged  to  stop  for  a 

week,  when  it  was  impossible  for  Henry  to  remain  longer, 

and  I  was  just  able   to  accompany   him.     Another  week 

brought  us  to  Meerut,  where  we  came  to  the  house  of  Henry's 

brother,  who  was  likewise  ordered  off,  leaving  his  wife  with 

four  children.  .  .  .  She  is  gone  down  the  river  to  Calcutta 

and  thence  home.     At  Meerut  we  had  ten  days  an  the  fall 

stretch, — days  that  I  cannot  yet  look  back  on  without  agony ; 

and  then  both   Henry  and  George  went.      I  immediately 

came  here  to  the  house  of  C *s  (George's  wife)  sister, 

Mrs.  Metcalfe,  a  kind,  domestic  woman,  and  here,  in  perfect 
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repose,  with  my  baby  to  occupy  me,  and  hearing  almoftt 
daily  from  my  husbaod,  I  regained  composure  if  not  cheer- 
fulucBf).  Aud  now,  beloved  fiicud,  my  sorrow  is  turned 
intojoT.  Our  troops  reached  Ferozcpoor  on  the  30th  Novem- 
ber, and  orders  were  then  issued  for  half  to  romaiu  there,  as 
an  Army  of  Observation,  while  the  other  half  go  to  Shikar- 
pore,  and  probably,  eventually  to  Cubul.  My  Henry  ia 
among  those  that  remain,  and  I  nm  sottiug  off  to  join  him. 
The  journey  is  long  and  rather  formidable,  and  there  will  be 
abundance  of  discomforts  in  living  in  a  lent  fourteen  feet 
square,  pitched  on  a  sandy  plain ;  but  the  prospect  of  being  onco 
more  together,  counteibalanccs  all  grievances.  The  misery 
of  the  time  no  have  been  Eisunder,  and  the  nnspeakablo 
pain  of  looking  to  protracted  separation,  make  mo  truly  feel 
that  all  burdens  are  light  which  may  be  borne  together, 
Un  the  18th,  please  God,  I  set  out.  Imagine  the  train,  dear 
Mary  !  We  bball  have  two  palanquins  (bosea  about  seven 
feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  four  high,  with  sliding  doora 
on  each  side,  and  a  pole  sticking  out  of  each  end).  In  one 
will  be  your  friend  ;  in  the  other  the  nurso  and  baby.  Think 
that  you  see  us  about  sunset  getting  into  these;  and  then 
imagine  sisleen  black  men,  eight  for  each  palanquin  ;  four 
take  it  up  at  n  time,  and  run  along  at  a  trot  of  three  miles 
an  hour,  changing  bearers  about  every  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Further  we  have  two  niussalchecs,  men  carrying  in  one  hand  a 
roll  of  flax  and  rags  made  into  a  torch,  in  the  other  a  skin 
bottle  of  oil,  which  they  keep  continually  pouring  on  the 
torch  as  thev  run  along.  Then  there  are  three  or  four 
hanghy  hiinUiig,  to  carry  the  baggage,  which  is  packed  in 
small  tin  or  leather  boxes  called  pulurrahs.  Two  of  these 
are  slung  on  to  each  end  of  a  long  bamboo,  which  the  man 
carries  across  his  shoulders.  Now  imagine  the  torches 
lighted,  the  hnmjhies  slung  on  the  men's  shoulders,  Nora 
issuing  out  in  a  wadded  chintz  dressing-gown  aud  silk  cap, 
and  seeing  that  all  is  right.  The  nurse  clothed  after  her 
fashion,  riz.  in  }mjanimiib»  or  drawers  of  chintz,  a  very  wide 
white  petticoat,  a  little  shift  of  white  muslin  hemmed  with 
scarlet  (called  a  koortee),  a.  wadded  pelisse,  outside  gay  chintz, 
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inside  rose-coloar,  and  over  all  the  chuddar,  or  sheet  of 
white  muslin,  three  yards  long  and  two  wide,  edged  with  scarlet, 
and  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders.  To  her  care  I  give 
our  little  treasure  dressed  very  warmly,  and  wrapped  up  in  a 
ptishmeeiia,  or  shawl  like  yours.  Then  see  that  baby's  bed 
(which  is  a  large  basket)  is  fastened  on  the  top  of  the 
palanquin,  that  there  are  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  beer, 
biscuits,  water,  oranges,  medicine-chest,  writing-desk,  work- 
box,  all  ready  in  the  palanquin.  All  this  being  settled,  it 
only  remains  to  summon  the  suwar  or  armed  horseman, 
who  is  to  ride  along  aside,  keeping  all  the  people  together ; 
and  the  chuprassce,  a  sort  of  policeman,  who  runs  by  the 
palanquin  to  see  that  nothing  goes  wrong — (the  two  last  are 
not  a  part  of  the  regular  train,  but  given  me  as  a  favour) ; 
and  now  I  once  more  go  into  the  house,  bid  "  good-by,"  call 
out  " chullo'jao/*  literally  "  run,  go,**  equivalent  to  "all's 
right,'*  and  off  we  go  !  These  bearers  will  carry  us  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  when  another  set  takes  us  up,  and  so  we  shall 
get  forty  or  fifty  miles  before  sunrise.  Then  we  stop  for 
the  day,  probably  at  the  house  of  an  utter  stranger,  to  whom 
we  have  got  a  letter  of  introduction,  or  else  in  one  of  the 
houses  built  by  Government  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  where  there  is  shelter  from  the  sun,  probably  a 
cane  couch  to  lie  upon,  and  a  man  to  boil  water  and  dress  a 
fowl  if  you  have  the  luck  to  get  one.  At  sunset  off  we  go 
again,  sometimes  over  execrable  roads,  sometimes  through 
fields  of  Indian  corn  waving  higher  than  our  heads,  again 
over  a  sandy  plain.  Now  we  come  to  a  wide,  deep  body  of 
water — never  mind,  the  bearers  will  put  the  palanquin  on 
their  heads,  and  swim  over.  Now  we  pass  through  the  close 
and  filthy  streets  of  a  native  town ;  where  no  sound  is  heard 
but  the  barking  of  dogs  and  howling  of  jackals  ;  and  through 
all,  strange  to  say,  travelling  on  the  average  with  more  safety 
than  by  a  mail-coach  in  civilized  England.  I  hope  to  make 
the  journey  in  five  nights  to  Loodiana,  where  Henry  is  to 
meet  me,  and  thence  we  are  to  march  to  Ferozepoor. 

On  his  way  up  to  join  the  army  of  the  Indus  the 
editor  of  a  Calcutta  paper  offered  Henry  Lavirrence 
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100  rupees  a  mooth  for  occasional  notices  of  military 
events.  His  acceptance  and  disposal  of  the  terms  are 
alike  characteristic : — 

Mt  DEiR  Sib, — 

I  AM  quite  a  novice  in  literature.  However,  if  you 
think  my  notices  worth  100  rupecn  a  month,  they  are  at  your 
Bcrrice  on  the  following  terma :  100  rupees  monthly,  to  be 
paid  for  the  6rat  three  months  to  Mrs.  Wilson  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  Calcutta;  and  for  the  next  three  months  to  the 
editor  of  the  Friend  of  huiia,  for  the  "  Benevolent  lostitu- 
tion;"  after  which  time  1  will  send  you  another  name.  My 
ohject  being  neither  personal  advantage  or  ostentatious 
charity,  I  particularly  desire  silence  on  your  part.  In  return 
I  will  give  you  all  the  information  that  is  above  board  in 
camp;  and  bearing  in  mind  what  you  said,  that  you  desire 
neither  criticism  or  comment,  I  shall  be'glad  to  keep  yon 
aC4juaint«d  with  all  matters  that  fairly  come  before  the 
public. 

Jast  as  all  the  preparations  for  the  anny  of  the 
Indos  were  completed,  news  reached  the  Govemor- 
General  that  the  Persians  had  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Herat;  and  as  this  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
war,  the  Beogal  force  was  now  reduced  from  two 
divisions  to  one.  Henry  Lawrence's  troop  was  among 
those  ordered  to  remain,  and  all  hopes  of  active 
service  being  over,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  soon 
have  returned  to  his  survey  at  Allahabad. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  rumoured  that  an  assistant 
was  to  be  given  to  Mr.  George  Clerk,  the  Political 
Agent  at  Loodiana,  to  take  charge  of  the  civil  duties 
at  Ferozepoor.  This  place  was  but  a  small  outpost  of 
the  British,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  river,  about 
forty  miles  from  the  Sikh  capital.  But  in  the  war 
now  to  be  carried  on  against  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan 
by  Sikh  and  British  arms,  it  was  obvious  that  Feroze- 
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poor  must  become  an  important  link,  both  in  our 
military  and  political  communications,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  some  man  of  mettle  should  be  placed 
there. 

Beluctant  to  leave  the  frontier  in  such  stirring 
times,  and  fired  by  the  glimpses  which  he  had  caught 
of  the  greatest  Native  Power  still  left  in  India,  Henry 
Lawrence  bethought  him  of  a  friend  at  court.  Mr. 
Frederick  Currie  had  been  Commissioner  of  the  Civil 
Division  of  Goruckpoor  when  Lawrence  was  surveying 
there,  and  was  now  one  of  the  secretaries  to  Govern- 
ment travelling  with  the  Governor-General.  To  him 
Lawrence  appUed,  and  begged  him  to  use  his  interest 
to  get  him  the  Ferozepoor  appointment.  Mr.  Currie 
was  quite  satisfied  from  what  he  had  seen,  that 
Lawrence  would  do  justice  to  any  charge ;  and  though 
this  one  happened  not  to  be  in  his  department,  he 
took  upon  himself  to  speak  to  Lord  Auckland,  and 
recommend  Henry  Lawrence  for  the  Ferozepoor  ofl&ce 
in  the  highest  terms.  Lord  Auckland  had  never  heard 
of  Captain  Lawrence,  but  if  Mr.  Currie  would  be 
security  for  his  fitness,  and  if  Mr.  George  Clerk  were 
willing  to  have  him  for  an  assistant,  his  lordship 
would  appoint  him.  Mr.  George  Clerk  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr.  Currie's,  and  at  once  accepted  his 
recommendation.  On  the  14th  January  1839,  Henry 
Lawrence  was  appointed  officiating  ^'  assistant  to  Mr. 
George  Clerk,  the  Political  Agent  at  Loodiana,  and  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month  he  received  the  civil 
charge  of  Ferozepoor. 

In  after  years,  when  he  had  risen  to  eminence  on 
this  very  frontier,  he  used  to  recall  the  terms  on  which 

^  On  31st  March  1840,  be  was  gazetted  as  Assistant  to  the  Ooremor- 
General's  Agent  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Pnnjaub  and  North- West  Frontier. 
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his  friend  Ciirrio  had  aanounced  his  success  in  getting 
the  appointiiiciit  for  him. 

"Now  I  have  helped  to  put  your  foot  into  tho 
stirrup.  It  rests  with  you  to  put  yourself  into  the 
saddle."  Henry  Lawrence's  nature  was  not  one  to 
seek  much  for  aid,  but  he  never  forgot  the  touch  of  a 
helping  haud  that  had  once  been  held  out  to  him  in 
his  struggling  days. 

The  cungrtitulations  of  his  brother  John  on  this 
new  appoiutiuoiit  were  much  to  the  point  :— 

Mt  dear  HpSRV. —  Etawah,  31*1  January  1819. 

I  All  (ioliglited  to  lioar  of  your  success.  You  aro  well 
out  of  the  Sur\i'y.  IliiRides,  the  Political  is  tlie  boHt  line. 
One  fau  (;ct  on  i"  it  if  lio  has  mettle.  There  are  very  few 
sharp  chill's  in  i(,  I  tliiuli.  Write  mid  lot  me  know  all  about 
it.  Wbal  ]yj\  arc  jou  to  gut?  You  don't  tbiuk  no  mucli 
about  the  hist  jioiut ;  liowcvor,  I  think  it  is  one  of  muuh  con- 
sequtnco.  .  .  .  You  should  bepin  aud  save  something  now- 
a-dajs." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  point  of  much  consequence,  as 
poor  Henry  soon  fuund  to  his  cost,  for  his  fncnd, 
Mr.  Cunio,  was  obliged  to  inform  him  (on  28th 
January)  tliat  he  was  to  lose  instead  of  gain  by  the 
new  appointment : 

Lord  Aui-l;I.iiid  says  there  is  a.  great  deal  of  difierenee 
between  knocking  ahout  with  a  theodolite  all  the  hot  weather, 

"  The  B.ivHiiinKo  to  John  of  having  i;iinc  into  the  civil  instead  of  the 
military  iaam-U  •■(  llii'  seivi,-c  nas  now  fully  shewn.  Hcnrj-,  who  had  beeo 
siitein  jcar>  iii  lln-  imnv,  was  fortnnale  lo  get  political  employ  on  700  ra, 
a  Qi.'Eth.  J..1m,  uli.i  Imil  liecn  nine  years  a  civilinn,  was  now  settling  the 
revenue  of  (lir  ilisfrii-t  nf  Etaivah,  in  the  Notth-WcBt  I'rovinoea,  on  3,000  r», 
a  mouth.  Tin-  o'liii'iitison  is  a  good  one,  because  hoth  brotJicra  worked  like 
horees.  John,  in  [Private  as  in  public  life,  waa  from  the  first  the  financier 
of  ihe  family  ;  and  to  his  at  last  taking  charge  of  ficnry'i  priratc  fnnd^i,  it 
is  very  nmcli  iliiy,  that  Ilenij  ev?r  saved  anything  at  all. 
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liTiug  in  tents  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  sitting  with 
one*8  heels  on  the  table,  playing  civilian,  and  that  he  will  not 
give  for  the  Ferozepoor  appointment  more  than  a  consoli- 
dated allowance  of  700  rupees  (a  month).  You  must,  there- 
fore, determine  whether  you  will  remain  at  Ferozepoor  on 
that,  or  go  back  to  the  Survey.  I  suspect  you  will  remain, 
for  you  are  in  the  way  to  future  promotion  and  distinction  in 
the  political  line,  which  you  could  not  be  in  the  Survey. 

His  lordship's  picture  of  the  Civil  Service  looks 
almost  as  if  it  came  from  the  bold  and  battle-loving 
brash  of  his  successor.  But,  like  most  smart  sayingSi 
it  is  only  a  half  truth.  Probably  most  civilians  in 
India  do  pass  a  good  deal  of  their  time  (listening  to 
the  reading  of  police  reports,  judicial  papers,  &c.) 
"  with  their  heels  on  the  table,"  or,  at  least,  on  a 
second  chair.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
they  could  do  better.  **  Judges  don't  do  so  in  West- 
minster Hall,  do  they  ?  "  No,  dear  madam,  they  do 
not.  They  sit  up  very  stiff,  in  handsome  gowns  and 
horse-hair  wigs.  But  let  us  hope  the  reason  is  the 
same  in  both  cases — the  climate.  "  These  troublesome 
disguises,"  worn  by  EngUsh  judges,  are,  doubtless,  to 
screen  them  from  our  English  draughts,  and  their  sad 
consequences,  rheumatism  and  colds  in  the  head,  and 
must  therefore  be  excused.  But  the  same  charity 
should  be  extended  to  the  gasping  judges  in  India, 
where  the  thermometer  stands  at  about  100  degrees  in 
the  hall  of  justice,  and  heat,  flies,  and  the  effluvia  of 
many  desperate  criminals,  tend  at  once  to  languor  and 
exasperation.  If  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  or  the 
witnesses,  or  even  the  officials  of  the  court,  were  to  be 
consulted  in  the  matter,  be  assured  they  would  all 
unanimously  desire  that  his  honour,  the  Saxon, 
should,   so  far  from  putting  on  a  gown   or  a  wig. 
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diyest  himself  of  his  coat  ood  waistcoat,  and  having 
arrived  at  his  shirt,  turn  the  sleeves  unafiFectedly  np 
over  his  elbows;  and,  finally,  relievo  himself  of  the 
sensation  peculiar  to  a  hot  climate,  of  his  legs  being 
too  heavy  for  him,  by  depositing  thera  on  any  shelf 
that  he  pleased.  Our  cousins  in  sunny  America  are 
said  to  indulge  in  the  same  lounge ;  yet  they  manage 
to  do  as  much  of  the  world's  work  as  races  who  sit  at 
another  angle.  But  the  odd  thing  is,  that  Lord 
Auckland  having  deduced  from  the  obtuseness  of  their 
attitude,  that  civihans  did  less  than  surveyors,  should 
not  have  sternly  and  logically  cut  down  the  pay  of  the 
civilians  below  the  level  of  the  surveyors,  instead  of 
fining  one  stray  artilleryman,  who  was  suspected  of  a 
design  to  imitate  them,  and  rest  his  exhausted  legs 
upon  the  table,  like  one  "  born  in  the  purple."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Henry  LawTence  took  Mr.  Currie's  advice, 
and  preferred  being  a  political  agent  on  700  rupees, 
to  a  surveyor  on  900  nipees.  It  was  a  turning-point 
in  his  life,  and  we  Bee  now  clearly  what  he  could  then 
only  instinctively  feel,  that  he  turned  in  the  right 
direction  for  a  great  career. 

He  sought  a  blessing  on  it,  too,  at  the  outset,  for 
there  is  a  letter  from  the  Eev,  John  Newton,  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Loodiana,'^  dated 
30th  January  1839,  in  which  he  thanks  Henry 
Lawrence  for  "a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lawrence  a  few 
days  ago,  in  which  the  subject  of  our  making  Feroze- 
poor  a  missionary  station  was  proposed,  and  all  such 
assistance  promised  as  could  be  legitimately  given. 
We  desire  to  be  grateful  to  God  that  he  pats  it  into  the 

'*  It  wu  from  thii  MUaion  that  proc«ed«d  the  iDTiulioD  to  nnitad  prajar 
in  the  serond  neck  of  I860,  which  wai  ao  Rmarkablf  reapoDdcd  to  "  wbettter 

the  English  langoage  waa  ipokea." 
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liviug  in  tents  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  sitting  with 
one's  heels  on  the  tahle,  playing  civilian,  and  that  he  will  not 
give  for  the  Ferozepoor  appointment  more  than  a  consoli- 
dated allowance  of  700  rupees  (a  month).  You  must,  there- 
fore, determine  whether  you  will  remain  at  Ferozepoor  on 
that,  or  go  back  to  the  Survey.  I  suspect  you  will  remain, 
for  you  are  in  the  way  to  future  promotion  and  distinction  in 
the  political  line,  which  you  could  not  be  in  the  Survey. 

His  lordship's  picture  of  the  Civil  Service  looks 
almost  as  if  it  came  from  the  bold  and  battle-loving 
brash  of  his  successor.  But,  like  most  smart  sayingSi 
it  is  only  a  half  truth.  Probably  most  civilians  in 
India  do  pass  a  good  deal  of  their  time  (listening  to 
the  reading  of  police  reports,  judicial  papers,  &c.) 
*^  with  their  heels  on  the  table,"  or,  at  least,  on  a 
second  chair.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  wluit 
they  could  do  better.  **  Judges  don't  do  so  in  West- 
minster Hall,  do  they  ?  "  No,  dear  madam,  they  do 
not.  They  sit  up  very  stiff,  in  handsome  gowns  and 
horse- hair  wigs.  But  let  ns  hope  the  reason  is  the 
same  in  both  cases — the  climate.  ^*  These  troublesome 
disguises,"  worn  by  English  judges,  are,  doubtless,  to 
screen  them  from  our  English  draughts,  and  their  sad 
consequences,  rheumatism  and  colds  in  the  head,  and 
must  therefore  be  excused.  But  the  same  charity 
should  be  extended  to  the  gasping  judges  in  India, 
where  the  thermometer  stands  at  about  100  degrees  in 
the  hall  of  justice,  and  heat,  flies,  and  the  effluvia  of 
many  desperate  criminals,  tend  at  once  to  languor  and 
exasperation.  If  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  or  the 
witnesses,  or  even  the  officials  of  the  court,  were  to  be 
consulted  in  the  matter,  be  assured  they  would  all 
unanimously  desire  that  his  honour,  the  Saxon, 
should,   so  far  from  putting  on  a  gown   or  a  wig, 
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divest  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  aud  having 
arrived  at  his  shirt,  turn  the  sleeves  unaffectedly  up 
over  his  elbows ;  and,  finally,  relieve  himself  of  tho 
Bcnsatioo  peculiar  to  a  hot  climate,  of  his  legs  being 
too  heavy  for  him,  by  depositing  them  on  any  shelf 
that  he  pleased.  Our  cousins  in  sunny  America  are 
said  to  indulge  in  the  same  lounge  ;  yet  they  manage 
to  do  as  much  of  the  world's  work  as  races  who  sit  at 
another  angle.  But  the  odd  thing  is,  that  Lord 
Auckland  having  deduced  from  the  obtueeuess  of  their 
attitude,  that  civilians  did  less  than  surveyors,  should 
not  have  sternly  and  logically  cut  down  the  pay  of  the 
civilians  below  the  level  of  the  surveyors,  instead  of 
fining  one  stray  artilleryman,  who  was  suspected  of  a 
design  to  imitate  them,  and  rest  his  exhausted  legs 
upon  the  table,  hke  one  "  born  in  the  purple."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Henry  Lawrence  took  Mr.  Currie's  advice, 
and  preferred  being  a  pohtical  agent  on  700  rupees, 
to  a  surveyor  on  900  mpees.  It  was  a  turning-point 
in  his  life,  and  we  sec  now  clearly  what  he  could  then 
only  instinctively  feel,  that  he  turned  in  the  right 
direction  for  a  great  career. 

He  sought  a  blessing  on  it,  too,  at  tho  outset,  for 
there  is  a  letter  from  tlie  Rev.  John  Newton,  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Loodiana,'^  dated 
30th  January  1839,  in  which  he  thanks  Henry 
Lawrence  for  "a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lawrence  a  few 
days  ago,  in  which  the  subject  of  our  making  Feroze- 
poor  a  missionary  station  was  proposed,  and  all  such 
assistance  promised  as  could  be  legitimately  given. 
We  desu-e  to  be  grateful  to  God  that  he  pats  it  into  the 

"  It  wu  from  this  Mission  that  proceeded  the  inviulion  to  nnit«d  prajer 
in  llie  MTond  acrk  of  1860,  which  wai  so  remiukatilj  responded  to  "  whercTcr 
the  English  Ungaagc  nas  apokeit." 
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hearts  of  public  officers  in  so  many  instances  to  help 
forward  the  canse  in  which  we  have  embarked  ;  and  I 
wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  occupy  all  the  places 
where  His  Providence  opens  the  door  for  ns.  •  .  •  I 
should  say  that  Mrs.  Lawrence's  sentiments  about 
difference  of  denomination  have  my  cordial  sympathy/* 

Yes,  there  is  nothing  like  a  heathen  land  for  draw- 
mg  Christians  together.  Differences  about  bishops 
look  very  small  under  the  shadow  of  an  idol  with 
twelve  heads. 

The  Uttle  district  of  Ferozepoor,  now  consigned  to 
Henry  Lawrence's  charge,  was  a  chip  of  about  100 
squu'e  miles  off  the  great  plain  of  Sirhind,  which 
stands  (as  its  name  implies)  at  the  head  of  Hindustan, 
between  Nature's  barriers,  the  mountains  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  the  desert  of  Bikaneer.  Sirhind  was 
for  centuries  the  battle-field  of  invading  Mahomme- 
danSy  resisting  Hindoos,  and  insurgent  Sikhs;  and 
ruined  towns  and  walls  still  strew  the  countiy,  like 
the  bones  of  its  better  days.  It  is  held  in  parcels  by 
many  chiefs,  mostly  Sikh,  but  some  Mahommedan, 
who  tore  it  piecemeal  in  the  last  scrambles  of  the 
native  races.  Runjeet  Sing,  who  began  life  with  a 
horse  and  a  spear,  gradually  rose  through  the  ranks 
of  border  robbery  to  be  chief  of  the  chiefs  of  his 
countrymen  trans- Sutlej,  and,  at  last,  monarch  of 
the  Punjaub.  He  would  fain  have  swallowed  up  also 
his  compatriot  chiefs  eis- Sutlej,  and  in  1808  marched 
open-mouthed  into  Sirhind  ;  but  the  British  power 
stepped  in,  recognized  his  past  conquests  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sutlej,  but  restricted  him  for  the  future 
to  the  North,  and  took  the  Southern,  or  cis-SuUej, 
states  under  its  own  protection.  Ferozepoor  was  one 
of  these,  and  when  its  Baroness  (Sirdamee  Luchumu 
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Kowir)  died  without  Iieirs  in  1835,  it  lapsed  by  feudal 

custom  to  the  English.  It  wiis  thinly  peopled  by 
cattle-keeping  and  cattle -stealing  races,  and  was  sur- 
rouuded  on  almost  every  side  by  feudatories  of  Lahore. 
It  was  easy  to  commit  crime  in  one  state,  and  then 
fly  into  another ;  and  crime,  in  conseqnence,  waa 
abundant.  Cultivation  was  small ;  boundary  disputes 
innumerable.  Colonel  Wade  and  Captain  Murray, 
political  agents  on  the  frontier,  had  calculated '  that 
the  raids  on  this  border  alone  "  cost  500  Uvea  yearly." 
Still  worFP,  says  Lam-ence  in  one  of  his  reports,  was 
the  state  of  things  "  in  the  latter  days  of  Sirdaraee 
Lnchumu  Kowir,  even  when  British  protection  had 
done  much  to  suppress  loug-prcvailiug  habits  of 
rapine  and  violence.  The  petty  aggressions  and 
occasional  exactions  of  the  present  day  are  but  child's 
play  compared  to  the  wholesale  devastations  of  a  few 
years  ago,  when  no  man  dug  his  well  witltout  erecting 
his  tower  of  defence  beside  it,  and  no  traveller  or 
trader  thought  of  moving  with  less  than  a  score  of 
men  to  protect  him." 

Such  was  the  scene  of  Henry  Lawrence's  labours 
for  three  years,  such  the  rough  and  ready  school  in 
wlHch  he  had  to  study  civil  administration.  It  was 
no  bed  of  roses ;  but  he  threw  himself  into  it  with 
great  energy.  He  rebuilt  the  town,  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  wall ;  undertook  to  be  military  as  well  as 
civil  engineer,  and  patched  up  the  defeaceless  fort ; 
encouraged  people  to  come  and  settle  in  his  new  city, 
and  built  long  streets  of  shops  for  them  ;  so  that  the 
inspecting  engineers  reported  that  "  the  town,  when 
completed,  will  be  as  airy,  convenient,  and  well-built 
as  any  in  Hindustan,"  and,  "when  the  fort  is  finished 
and  armed,  it  will  be  capable  of  resisting  a  consider- 
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able  force  .with  field  artillery."  The  Agent  to  the 
GoTemor-General  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  hap- 
pening to  visit  the  district  in  his  tour  twelve  months 
after  Lawrence  had  been  in  charge,  was  so  struck  with 
the  change  eflFected  that  he  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 
*  *  I  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  the  Government  and 
to  yourself  were  I  to  leave  your  district  without 
expressing  the  very  sincere  satisfaction  I  have  derived 
from  witnessing  the  flourishing  state  of  the  town  of 
Ferozepoor,  and  the  great  improvements  made  and  in 
progress  in  the  fort  and  public  buildings  connected 
therewith.  The  latter  arrangements  are  excellent, 
and  the  credit  of  them  is  exclusively  due  to  your- 
self."*^ 

But  the  war  going  on  in  Cabul  brought  more  work 
on  him  than  his  district.  Troops  were  constantly 
passing  up  or  down  through  Ferozepoor,  and  for  these 
he  had  to  provide  money,  carriage,  and  often  com- 
missariat. Nay,  he  had  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  post- 
o£Sce,  and,  in  default  of  anybody  else,  to  become 
postmaster  to  the  armies  in  Afghanistan.  Lawrence 
and  his  wife  knew  how  those  on  service  would  look 
for  letters  from  their  homes,  and  still  more  how  those 
left  behind  would  long  for  tidings  from  the  scene  of 
war ;  and  they  would  often  sit  six,  eight,  or  even  ten 
hours,  mostly  in  the  night,  sorting  the  heaps  of  letters 
that  went  to  and  fro.  The  same  Government  that 
could  fling  lakhs  of  rupees  into  the  barren  wilds  of 
Afghanistan,  grudged  a  post-o£Sce  clerk;  and  ended 
by  wasting  the  time  of  a  pohtical  officer  on  ten  or 
twenty  times  the  salary. 

Amidst  these  manifold  duties  of  magistrate,  col- 

»•  No.  232  of  18th  February  1840,  from  T.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  A.G.G.,  N.W.P. 
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lector  of  reveaue,  engineer,  commisaariat  officer,  pay- 
master,  and  postmaster,  Lawrence  still  found  time  to 
cultivate  good-will  with  Uic  independent  chiefs  around 
him  on  both  sides  of  tho  Sutlej.  The  justice  and 
courage  with  which  he  settled  the  long-disputed 
boundary  of  Furreedkote,  a  British  feudatory,  was 
watched  by  the  surrounding  vassals  of  Lahore,  and 
followed  by  several  voluntary  applications  to  the 
Governor-General's  Agent,  to  allow  Captain  Lawrence 
to  define  their  boundaries  also,  and  put  on  end  to  their 
disputes. 

Runjeet  Sing,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  monarchy, 
died  six  months  after  Lawrence's  appointment  to  the 
charge  of  Ferozepoor  ;  and  no  sooner  was  his  master- 
hand  withdrawn,  than  the  whole  state  became  agitated 
by  intrigue.  Once  more,  after  tliirty  years  of  security 
in  friendly  treaties,  the  Punjaub  began  to  be  a  danger 
to  British  India;  and  thoughtful -men  were  already 
forecasting  tho  event,  and  wondering  whether  the 
Sikhs  would  invade  us  or  we  invade  the  Sikhs.  This 
was  a  question  just  suited  to  Henry  Lawrence's  turn 
of  mind,  and  be  studied  it  with  an  eagerness  that 
probably  shaped  his  own  future  destiny.  Living 
much  in  tbe  open  air,  and  accessible  at  all  hours  to 
all  people,  he  soon  knew  by  name,  character,  and 
history  (he  leading  chiefs  of  the  Lahore  Court,  and 
day  by  day  accumulated  information  of  the  Sikh 
country,  its  resources,  its  armies,  and  its  politics. 
The  general  notions  which  prevailed  in  India  on  these 
pomts  were  extremely  vague ;  and,  with  the  old  love 
of  teaching  others  what  he  had  learnt  himself,  he 
poured  out  his  knowledge  of  the  then  unknown  land 
of  the  Five  Rivers  in  the  form  of  a  pleasant  story, 
called  The  AdvenluTcr  in  the  Punjaub,  of  which  the 
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chapters  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns 
of  the  Delhi  Gazelle.  Mrs.  Lawrence  polished  the 
periods,  filled  the  gaps  (which,  in  his  impetaons 
style,  he  always  left,  rather  than  keep  an  idea  wait- 
ing for  a  word),  and  spun  the  poetry  for  the  lovers. 
It  just  met  the  want  of  the  times,  and  was  in  such 
demand  that  it  was  republished,  when  completed, 
in  a  separate  form.  The  author's  name  was  not 
given,  but,  Uke  all  such  profound  secrets,  soon  became 
known,  and  Henry  Lawrence  from  that  time  took  his 
place  in  public  estimation  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
Punjaub  pioneers. 

But  all  this  was  his  public  life.  Let  us  now  look 
into  his  home,  and  see  how  fared  it  there  during  these 
three  years  1839-40-41,  before  we  are  hurried  on  to 
sterner  scenes  and  duties : — 


From  Mrs.  L.  lo  Mrs.  Irwin,  Swan  River  Colony ^  Western 

Australia. 

FeroiepooTy  on  the  Sudedge,  FBhnumf  23r(f,  1839. 

'  .  .  .  .  Your  letter  full  of  Fahan,  and  Fahan  letters  fall  of 
you,  arrived  within  a  few  days  of  one  another.  It  is  very 
delightful  to  feel  that  the  chain  is  unbroken,  and  that  aifection 
is  not  an  affair  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

The  said  budget  contained  Mr.  Nash's  sketch  of  Swan 
River,  which  interested  us  much.  I  wish  we  could  get  your 
brother's  book.  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  day  we  joined 
you,  and  recent  events  make  me  more  than  ever  long  to 
colonize.  Not  that  we  have  any  present  idea  of  leaving  the 
service  on  which  our  bread  depends  ;  but  if  we  live  the  usual 
term  of  life  we  may  visit  your  land,  and  perhaps  -ultimately 
take  up  our  abode  there.     Your  accounts  of  its  climate  and 

productions   are  very  tempting Besides,   those  who 

have  children  in  this  country,  and  are  compelled  to  look 
forward  to  sending  them  away,  must  yearn  for  a  climate  not 

14 
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entailing  this  crael  necessity — tlii»,  wliicli  is  the  dnivbsck  to 
ludifiQ  marringcs. 

Simla,  in  Iht  Ifinolaga  tfimntoi—,  April  ISM,  1839. 

I  bai'e  been  such  a  ruver  na  Ui  find  tlitliciilty  in  writing  letters. 
Last  year  I  sutTcrcd  bo  sevcroly  fruiu  tlie  heat  of  the  plains 
that  I  n-iis  utterly  forbiililcn  to  b<>  there  this  hot  season. 
Accordingly,  hero  I  om,  in  what  would  be  a  perfect  paradise 
were  it  not  a  place  of  exile  from  my  home,  for  Henry  is  too 
bnsT  in  his  office  to  accompany  me. 

I  hate  my  little  darling  with  mc,  and  trnat  that  the  trip 
will  do  him  as  much  good  as  bia  maniuia.  The  climate  here 
and  the  scenerj-  excued  all  I  could  bave  dreamed  of.  This 
station  is  8,000  fi'et  above  the  sea,  amidst  the  lower  Hima- 
layan chain.  The  air  ia  absolute  bulm — no  cold,  no  heat;  day 
and  uigbt  the  temperature  nearly  C4]ual.  Violets,  buttercups, 
xrild  strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  many  other  old  friends 
abound.  Tbe  bill-sideB  are  completely  clothed  w-ith  wood: 
erery  species  of  lir  and  oak,  hay,  lanrestina,  and  rhodo- 
dendron, the  Utter  not  a  shrub  with  a  sickly  lilac  blossom 
like  ours,  but  a  tree  as  large  as  a  walnnt-tiee,  from  every  twig 
springing  clusters  of  scarlet  (lowers..  These  trees,  mingled 
with  the  otlicra,  have  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  Then 
there  are  such  lovely  deep  glens,  bright  rushing  streams,  and 
greensward  ;  and  between  and  above  these,  swelling  wooded 
hills,  and  views  of  the  snowy  range,  looking,  indeed,  so  like 
what  Ifi.-hop  Heher  calls  them — "  steps  to  heaven  " — that 
one  is.  absolutely  bewildered  in  loveliness.  The  principal 
conveyance  used  by  ladies  is  a  jampan,  or  chair  upon  poles, 
carried  by  four  men,  who  run  up  and  down  places  that  make 
my  head  giddy ;  but  I  do  not  like  this  as  the  general  means 
of  locomotion,  and  I  have  got  a  hill-pony,  a  little  shaggj-, 
stout  creature,  that  really  creeps  like  a  spider  up  and  down 
the  bills,  and  canters  along  the  level  gi'ound.  On  my  way 
bitber  I  made  two  baits,  of  a  few  days  each — one  at  Loodiana, 
the  other  at  Subathoo  ;  both  times  I  stayed  with  American 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  body  very  widely 
disseminated  over  India,  and  among  the  most  judicious  and 
zealous  workmen  in  this  wide  field.     I  told  them  what  you 
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Raid  in  your  letter  of  your  colony  offering  a  suitable  change 
for  any  whose  health  required  it.  They  seemed  much  pleased 
at  the  idea,  and  said  that  many  continued  in  the  country  long 
after  their  health  failed,  from  unwillingness  to  relinquish  the 
work  in  quest  of  change.  I  gave  them  your  brother's  address, 
saying  that  though  you  were  of  the  English  Church,  you 
would  gladly  welcome  any  active  minister  of  another  deno- 
mination. I  hope  we  shall  have  a  branch  of  them  at  Feroze- 
poor,  which  is  both  a  natural  and  spiritual  waste. 

Did  I  not  believe  that  Ood  fixes  the  bounds  of  our  habita- 
tion as  much  as  He  sets  the  stars  their  places  in  the  sky,  I 
should  mourn  our  being  set  down  in  such  a  desert.  For 
about  IQO  miles  on  every  side  the  country  is  a  sandy  level ; 
indeed,  we  are  but  four  marches  from  the  desert.  The  soil, 
where  sufficient  exists  for  culture,  is  too  shallow  to  admit  of 
trees ;  the  inhabitants  are  few,  and  their  habitations  generally 
mere  sheds  of  mat  with  straw  roofs,  so  slight  that  they  can 
carry  them  about ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  whole 
village  move  from  one  spot  to  another.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Seikhs,  a  modified  sect  of  Hindoos.  They  have  an 
extraordinary  Jewish  physiognomy,  and  it  would  require  very 
little  imagination  to  find  out  the  ten  tribes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sutledge.  This  bleak  spot  (Ferozepoor)  is  now  become  of 
importance,  as  the  depot  from  whence  troops,  provisions,  and 
treasure  are  forwarded  to  Beloochistan  and  Cabul.  You  would 
be  amused,  could  you  see  the  two  little  pigeon-holes  we  lived 
in.  There  is  a  large  fort  of  mud  and  bricks,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  a  network  of  filthy  narrow  lanes ;  going  up  a  flight 
of  steps  in  the  wall,  we  come  to  the  state  apartments — one  on 
each  side  of  a  little  court;  they  have  neither  window  nor 
fire-place,  and  doors  that  close  very  badly ;  so  we  were  obliged 
either  to  keep  out  the  light  or  let  in  the  wind,  which  was 
always  blowing  and  bringing  either  rain  or  dust.  We  suf- 
fered much  from  cold  for  three  months,  and  then  the  heat 
was  excessive.  By  next  year  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  house, 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  verdure  near  our  doors. 
My  baby  got  the  ophthalmia  from  the  glare  reflected  from 
the  barren  ground.  So  you  see,  if  we  become  colonists,  we 
shall  be  prepared  for  some  hardships.  .  •  • 
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Not  much  of  "  oriental  luxury,"  or  "  the  pomp  of 
an  Indian  Political  "  in  all  this  !  Softer,  surely,  the 
stooU  in  Somerset  House. 

Speaking  of  native  servants  ; — 


From  Mrs.  L.  to  Mrs.  Cameros. 


Simla,  July  2ind, 

....  Vice,  of  course,  may  be  met  ftl  home,  but  it  docfl  not' 
there  stare  us  in  the  face  unrcprobated  and  unblushing 
there  is  a  standard  of  truth  and  purity  acknowledged  ;  ra- 
Bpectable  people  do  not  use,  in  commou  conversation,  lan- 
guage of  uutranslateable  abomination ;  and  few  are  bo 
hardened  as  not  to  bo  aabaraed  of  detection  in  a  lie  or  theft. 
But  here  there  is  no  moral  sense  as  to  either  truth,  honesty, 
or  purity.  Happily  the  usual  efTect  produced  on  thoso 
bronght  np  at  home  is  disgust;  but  think  of  the  mind 
opeiiintj  under  these  influcncea;  of  onr  children  hearing  a 
language  which  they  generally  understand  better  tluu  their 
parents,  and  of  our  lessons  respecting  a  holy  and  spiritual 
God,  beios;  mingled  in  their  minds  with  the  silly  and 
abominable  fables  and  images  of  the  surrounding  idols  !  I 
suppose  it  is  from  people  generally  leaving  England  60 
young,  and  then  not  learning  to  think  in  this  country,  that 
there  is  such  prevalent  apathy  among  mothers.  I  have  seen 
hut  tiro  in  India  who  resolutely  set  themselves  to  keep  the'r 
children  from  the  servants  and  from  growing  up  heathens. 
"  It  is  very  sad,  but  it  can't  bo  helped  ;  and  a  year  at  home 
will  set  all  to  rights,"  is  the  universal  opiate  to  conscience. 
But  those  who  study  children,  and  feel  the  immense  import- 
ance of  the  first  eight  years  of  life,  must  have  their  hearts 
sickened.  I  am  writing  an  essay  instead  of  a  letter,  but  this 
subject  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  me,  and-  you  will  under- 
stand bow  we  here  prize  the  praj^era  of  others  for  our  child, 
and  how  touchingly  we  can  enter  into  the  cares  of  parents. 
I  feel  whenever  I  pray  for  the  children  of  others  I  am  praying 
for  those  who  will  be  the  contemporaries  of  our  own  treasure ; 
who  will  have  so  great  a  share  in  moulding  hia  character ; 
and  therefore  often  when  my  heart  is  dead  and  cold  about 
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myself,   it  warms  in   prayers  for  others;  how  specially  so 
for  the  child  of  my  beloved  Mary.  •  •  • 

On  January  Ist  I  entered  the  camp  of  the  army  of  the 
Indas.  Can  yon  fancy  a  plain  level  (with  a  degree  of 
levelness  that  nothing  I  had  previously  seen  could  give  me 
an  idea  of),  extending  hundreds  of  miles  in'  every  direction ; 
the  substratum  a  light  penetrating  sand,  covered  with  soil 
from  an  inch  to  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Of  course  no  trees 
of  any  size  can  grow  in  such  a  land ;  but  there  are  wilder- 
nesses of  cactus  in  all  its  varieties,  with  its  splendid  scarlet 
and  yellow  blossoms,  and  its  tough,  shining  cuticle  preserving 
the  internal  moisture.  And  in  this  sand,  where  moisture 
seems  unknown,  an  unseen  hand  moulds  the  large,  cool 
water-melon,  which  grows  almost  uncultivated*  There  is, 
too,  the  Babool  {Mimosa  Aralnca),  which  spreads  a  network 
of  slender  fibrous  roots  over  the  shallow  soil,  and  draws  up 
nourishment  for  its  slender  shrinking  leaves,  and  yellow- 
tufted  blossoms.  'Tis  a  most  graceful  shrub,  and  always 
gives  me  a  peculiar  feeling,  it  looks  so  happy  and  grateful 
in  the  desert.  But  the  general  produce  of  the  plain  is  a 
coarse  tufted  grass,  a  small  prickly  shrub,  varied  by  hillocks 
of  sand,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  bleaching  bones  to  look 
very  formidable,  though  I  believe  they  are  of  nothing  worse 
than  camels  and  bullocks,  thousands  of  which  have  lain  down 
in  their  anguish  and  died  on  the  march  of  our  army.  It  was 
misery  to  see  the  poor  things ;  a  long  line  of  the  slender- 
legged,  awkward  creatures,  loaded  to  the  last  extremity,  each 
with  a  string  passed  through  his  nose,  and  fastened  to  the 
tail  of  the  one  before  him,  and  a  wild  shagg; -looking  Afghan 
leading  the  foremost.  If  one  gave  way,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  loose  it  from  the  string  and  leave  it  there  to  die. 
And  never  in  bird,  beast,  or  creeping  thing,  did  I  see  such 
an  expression  of  woe  and  tenderness  as  in  the  large,  soft 
brown  eye  of  a  camel.  But  I  slide  into  description  when 
I  mean  to  narrate. 

The  hot  weather  of  1840  was  passed  together  at 
Ferozepoor.  A  house,  a  real  hoasBi  was  obtained  in 
the  cantonment,  and  thej  were  able  to  escape  from 
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their  fiery  furnace  in  the  fort.  Poor  bouIb,  it  never 
was  in  their  lot  to  huild  very  snug  nests  under  very 
safe  eaves.  Their  destiny  was  on  upper  boughs  that 
rocked  in  the  wind  ;  and  a  few  soft  thorns  and  hard 
scraps  of  wool  were  all  they  ever  wove-  into  a 
home.  But  thoy  gut  the  first  of  the  sun  up  there, 
and  were  thankful.  On  August  22ud,  the  day  after 
the  anniversary  of  their  wedding,  she  wrote  this  year 
to  Mrs.  Hayes,  rejoicing  in  the  lull  they  were  in, 
while  storms  blew  all  around  : 

Aud  uow  our  third  year  is  completed,  what  have  I  to  tell 
but  the  old  Btorj-  ?  that  we  are  hajtpy,  aud  that  we  feel  tliut 
you  are  the  earthly  cause  of  our  liappioeBs,  aud  that  in  pro- 
portion to  our  love  for  each  other  is  that  we  feel  for  our 
dearest  sister.  How  differently  are  we  placed  to-day  from 
what  we  were  two  years  ago,  when  the  drawu  sworJ  of  partiug 
waa  hauling  over  our  heads  !  I  feel  this  peculiarly  just  uow, 
when  some  disturbances  iu  Beloochistan  call  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  miUtary  ;  and,  at  least,  one  of  the  regiments  at  this 
place  move  nest  week;  and  I  think  that  Henry  might  be 
going  too.  I  tbink  I  told  you  he  had  appUed  for  employment 
iu  Cubul ;  he  has  been  for  the  present  refused,  and  I  cannot 
regret  il,  for,  in  the  unquiet  Btato  of  that  country,  my  poor 
heart  quailed  at  hia  going  there.  Do  not  fancy  that  if  he 
ought  to  go  I  would  siiy  a  word  to  hinder  him  ;  but  while  he  is 
usefully,  and  in  a  good  measure  professionally,  employed  here, 
I  should  not  hke  hie  going  needlessly  into  danger 

Their  little  boy  Alick  (commonly  called  Tim,  for 
some  abstruse  philological  reason) ,  was  now  two 
years  old,  aud  beginning  to  be  a  great  delight,  but 
delicate  enough  to  keep  them  humble.  Their  second 
child,  a  daughter,  was  bom  on  the  IGth  November 
1840,  and  the  mother's  simple  story  of  the  christening 
will  bring  home  frontier-life  in  a  startling  shape  to 
those  "  who  dwell  at  home  at  ease  :  "— 
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To  Mrs.  Cameron. 

March  18M,  1841. 

...  I  forgot  to  tell  you  tbat  our  baby  is  called  after 
tbe  best  and  dearest  of  sisters,  Letitia  Catherine—Joy  and 
Parity.  May  tbe  name  be  prophetic !  Henry  is,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  tbe  person  to  perform  marriages  and  baptisms  at 
Ferozepoor,  and  I  felt  it  peculiarly  touching  that  he  should 
himself  thus  commend  our  treasure  to  the  Giver.  He 
baptized  her  at  my  bedside,  at  a  time  I  never  thought  to  be 
raised  from  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  baptized  the  child  of  a 
brother  officer  under  very  interesting  circumstances. 

Are  you  a  little  shocked,  dear  reader  ?  Ah  1  your 
Christianity  is  kept  warm  for  you  in  cotton-wool.  You 
have  unbroken  ordinances,  perhaps  too  unbroken  for 
your  good.  You  have  never  seen  a  parish  without  a 
church,  or  a  church  without  a  pastor,  or  a  Sunday 
without  a  service.  The  old  stone-font  stands  just 
by  your  pew,  and  you  know  every  chisel-mark  on  it. 
You  have  seen  all  the  little  ones  of  your  little  world 
christened  over  its  brim,  and  you  half  think  that  it  is 
where  Christians  come  from.  But,  dear  friend,  there 
is  a  clink  of  bondage  about  this,  and  your  younger 
brothers,  who  have  been  thrust  out  into  the  world, 
cannot  drag  it  about  with  them.  Their  lot  is  cast  in 
"  the  bush,"  where  there  are  too  often  no  churches, 
no  ministers,  no  fonts,  but  the  running  streams. 
What  are  they  to  do  if  they  would  **  hold  fast  their 
profession  ? "  Why,  turn  to  the  truth,  that  they 
**  have  a  great  High  Priest  who  has  passed  into  the 
heavens."  They  are  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  it. 

In  March  1841,  Henry  Lawrence  was  so  pros- 
trated with  fever  that  he  was  ordered  off  "on  sick 
leave  "to  the  hills,  and  joined  his  wife  at  Subathoo 
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on  lOtli  April.  His  wonderful  constitution  at  once 
rallied,  and  ten  days  afterwards,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  friend  and  superior,  Mr.  Clerk,  volunteered  for 
service  (which  was  threatening)  in  the  Punjaub  :— 

To  George  Cleuk,  Egq.,  A.G.G.,  N.-W.  Frontier. 

giB Sibatioo,  Oct.  S9(A,  1S41. 

Lest  my  absence  from  my  post  at  tho  present  junctcre 
should  be  misunderstood,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  that 
yon  nill  make  known  to  Governmsnt  what  I  have  already 
demi' officially  stated  to  yourself,  my  earnest  desire  to  be 
employed  in  any  capacity  in  which  you  may  deem  my  services 
most  usefnl,  in  the  event  of  operations  being  now,  or  at  any 
other  time,  undertaken  on  the  frontier  ;  and  that  although 
the  state  of  my  health  forbids  unnecessary  exposure,  I  am 
both  able  and  wilUug  to  proceed  to  the  plains  to-morrow 
should  my  services  bo  required, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  H.  M.  Lawrence,  A.G.G.A., 

On  Medical  Ceitificate  to  the  HilU. 

In  reply,  he  was  told  to  keep  quiet  and  get  well ; 
bnt  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  do  so,  had 
armed  interference  been  necessary  in  the  Punjaub. 
How  Beriously  it  was  meditated  we  see  in  his  wife's 

letters : — 

Frowi  Mrs.  L.  to  Mrs,  Cameron. 

Suballmo,  May  SSIh,  1841. 

.  .  .  Henry  followed  me  in  a  month,  and  here  we  are, 
enjoj-ing  together  this  lovely  climate,  our  improved  health, 
our  children's  weh-beiug,  and  the  very  great  luxury  of  perfect 
qniet,  which,  after  the  whirl  of  Ferozepoor,  is  unspeakably 
gTBtefuI.  Here  we  hope  to  remain  for  some  months,  then  to 
return  to  oor  berth  in  tlie  plains,  recruited  for  whatever  may 
be  before  us.  The  eiperience  of  aU  my  life,  and  especially 
of  the  last  two  years,  would  be  worse  than  in  vain,  if  I  could 
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not,  a  little  better  than  formerly,  cast  off  the  burthen  of 
to-morrow.    .    •    . 

Wars,  and  rnmoars  of  wars,  are  on  every  side,  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  next  cold  weather  will  decide  the  long- 
suspended  question  of  our  occupying  the  Punjaub ;  Henry, 
both  in  his  civil  and  military  capacity,  will  probably  be  called 
to  take  a  part  in  whatever  goes  on 

And  again : — 

To  Mrs.  Hayes. 

Subathoo,  June  5th,  1841. 

...  If  I  have  life  and  reason,  I  promise  you,  Lettice, 
constant  communications  during  the  ensuing  season ;  for  your 
anxiety  will  hardly  be  less  than  my  own.  Nothing  is  yet  pro- 
mulgated; but  H.  supposes  the  army  for  the  Punjaub  will 
be  divided  into  three  columns — the  main  body  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Clerk,  our  chief,  and  the  others  by  H.  and  Mr. 
Cunningham,  an  officer  of  Engineers  now  acting  at  Feroze- 
poor ;  but  as  soon  as  wo  know  we  will  tell  you  all. 

Yours  as  ever, 

H.  L. 

But  the  turbulence  of  the  Sikh  army  subsided  for 
a  time,  and  Maharajah  Sher  Sing  avoided  the  desperate 
expedient  of  calling  in  a  British  army  to  disarm  his 
own.     That  struggle  was  put  o£f  for  four  years  more. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  allusion  veas  made 
to  some  stories  that  Henry  Lawrence  composed  for 
the  amusement  and  moral  training  of  his  boy  Alick. 
They  seem  to  have  been  written  about  this  time,  and 
give  such  deep  looks  into  his  own  good  heart — ^as  a 
father  and  as  a  man — that  two  of  them  veill  be  wel- 
come here  to  readers  old  and  young : — 

(1.)— HANNAH  MORE. 

*'  Well,  Tim,  my  son,  what  shall  we  have  now — a  ride  on 
Selim,  a  game  of  leap-frog,  or  a  story  ?  " 
"  A  story,  papa,  please." 
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"  WTjat  kind,  my  boy  ?     About  a.  geoeral,  a  king,  a  poor 

man,  or  an  old  n-oman  ?  " 

"  Ob,  papa,  you've  never  told  me  about  any  old  woman  ; 
pray  tell  me  a  story  of  one," 

"Yes,  darling;  I  kuow  atoriea  of  many  excellent  old 
women,  aud  wbeu  you  are  a  good  boy  I  will  let  one  of  my  old 
women  out  of  ber  biJing-place ;  or  it  ahall  be  one  of  the 
many  good  things  for  my  bod  on  a  Sunday,  when  he  ia  good  ; 
mind,  onli/  when  he  ia  good— when  he  comea  with  smiling 
face  to  papa,  aud  when  bo  has  made  mamma'3  heart  rejoice 
by  doing  all  she  teiU  him." 

"  Tim  ttiU  he  good,  papa  dear  ;  but  pray  begin,  for  I  am 
so  anxious  to  hear  of  the  old  woman.  Had  tihe  a  beard,  papa  ?  " 

"  No,  Tim  dear ;  but  when  I  saw  her  at  Clifton  in  1838 — 
that  ia  tliirteen  years  ago— she  was  very  old  (eighty-live,  I 
think),  aud  her  hair  was  very  white ;  but  her  face  it  was  ao 
Bwe«t,  aud  though  she  could  not  stand  up,  but  was  propped 
up  on  pillows  in  a  chair,  she  was  as  kind  aud  as  cheerful  even 
as  mamma  ia.  I  had  lately  come  from  India,  and  she  asked 
me  BO  many  qucstioua  about  India,  and  su  kindly,  just  us  if 
I  was  her  sou  or  dear  friend,  instead  of  a  atrauger  who  had 
gone  to  see  her." 

"  What  was  ber  name,  papa,  and  wby  did  you  go  to  see 
her,  if  alie  waa  not  your  friend  ?  " 

"  Her  name  was  Hannah  More,  my  boy ;  and  I  went  to 
see  ber  for  the  reason  I  am  now  telling  you  of  her — because 
she  waa  a  great  woman,  one  of  those  few  persons  who  had 
exercised  the  talents  God  had  given  tbem  to  His  gloiy  and  to 
the  welfare  of  those  around  her." 

"  What  dill  she  do,  papa,  and  how  ?  What  could  a 
woman  do  ?  " 

"  She  did  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  tell  yon ;  but  so 
mncb  I  can  tell  my  child  as  will  make  him  wish  to  learn  to 
read,  and  then  be  cau  read  those  two  volumes,  and  learn  all 
about  her  for  himself.  See,  there  they  are.  Bring  them  ; 
look  at  her  sweet,  innocent  face  !     Kiss  it,  Alick." 

"  Oh,  dear  old  woman  !  good  lady  !  " 

"  Yes;  now  change  knees,  for  papa  is  not  ao  strong  as  he 
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was ;  and  now  let  me  begin.  Hannah  More  was  what  is  called 
a  spinster ;  that  is,  she  was  never  married.  Some  stupid  and 
many  wicked  people  think  little  of  spinsters,  and  langh  at 
them  ;  bnt  my  boy  will  never  laugh  at  anybody,  particularly  at 
the  helpless  and  the  friendless — and  a  woman,  when  alone,  is 
always,  in  a  degree,  defenceless.  I  have  known  many  such  nice, 
kind,  oh  !  such  sweet  spinsters,  old  and  young.  Hannah  More, 
like  most  of  her  kind,  was  voluntarily  unmarried.  She  did 
not  meet  with  a  husband  whom  she  felt  she  could  love  as 
mamma  loves  papa,  and  so  she  remained  alone ;  but  no,  she 
was  not  alone ;  she  had  a  dear,  kind  mamma  and  papa,  and 
four  good,  kind  sisters,  who  all  loved  her  dearly.  They  were 
all  older  than  her,  but  she  was  more  clever  than  they  were, 
yet  there  was  no  jealousy :  all  was  love  and  peace  in  their 
house.  Her  papa,  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl  (just  as 
Tim  is  now  a  boy),  used  to  dandle  her  on  his  knee,  and  tell 
her  storiep,  and  her  sisters,  as  fast  as  they  learnt  anything, 
taught  her;  and  so  will  Alick — won't  he  ? — teach  Lettice  the 
stories  ho  hears." 

'*  Yes,  papa,  that  I  will.  Baby  shall  ride  my  pony, 
and  I  will  hold  her  on,  and  I  will  draw  her  in  the  little 
carriage." 

**  That's  my  own  boy  !  That's  what  mamma  and  papa 
love,  and  nothing  will  ever  grieve  them  so  much  as  to  see 
Alick  not  love  his  little  sister." 

**  I  do  love  her  very  much,  papa ;  but  Hannah  More  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  darling ;  she  was  called  by  all  the  world  Hannah 
More,  because  she  was  so  good ;  if  she  had  been  worldly, 
and  done  as  others  do,  she  would  have  been  as  others  are — 
Miss  More,  or  Mrs.  More ;  but  no,  she  was  Hannah  More, 
the  friend  of  all,  and  therefore  all  thought  of  her  without 
ceremony,  and  as  a  friend." 

'*  What  did  she  do,  papa?" 

*'  Why,  as  you  say,  my  child,  a  woman  cannot  do  exactly 
as  a  man ;  but  she  did  more  than  most  men  have  done,  or 
would  do.  She  was  poor,  she  was  not  strong ;  but  she  read 
a  great  deal,  she  learnt  much,  and  then  she  wrote  stories ; 
they  made  wicked  people  read  their  Bibles,  proud  people 
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ashamed,  and  sick  people  remember  tbat  tliey  would  die. 
And  she  wrote  so  well  that  i>coiile  giive  her  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  what  do  you  think  sho  did  with  it?  Boaght  a 
carriage,  a  pony,  and  a  fine  house?  None  of  these  things. 
But  she  fed  tho  poor;  aho  did  more — she  went  to  the  cot- 
tages of  those  who  wero  sick,  stio  read  to  them,  taught  them, 
comforted  them,  and  fed  them  in  mind  and  in  body;  their  little 
children,  too,  she  took  home,  and  by  kindness  and  love  she 
made  them  clean  and  tidy  and  truth-telliug.  They  were 
naughty  and  dirty,  and  they  told  stories  ;  hut  she  did  not 
whip  them.  No,  just  like  mamma  does  with  AJick,  she  used 
to  talk  to  them  kindly  and  gently,  just  as  if  they  were  her 
own  ;  and  they  loved  her  as  if  they  wero." 

"  Oh,  how  kind  t  how  good  !     Oh,  dear  old  woman  !  " 

"  Yea,  my  child,  she  was.  And  how  much  better  is  ehe  oflf 
now  than  those  who  spent  their  money  on  show,  in  wickedness 
or  idleness.  How  much  wiser  even.  How  much  happier  in 
life  ;  how  much  more  so  in  death.  She  was  in  one  respect 
unfortunate  ;  but  it  only  served  to  show  her  real  character 
the  brighter.  Her  HCi-vants  plundered  her, — those  to  whom 
she  bad  been  as  a  mother.  It  reduced  her  means,  and  it  was 
that  which  obliged  her,  in  her  old  age,  to  give  up  BdiJey  t 
Wood,  the  house  where  she  had  lived  for  forty  years  ;  but,  as 
I've  told  you,  it  did  not  affect  her  cheerfulness.  I  saw  her 
not  long  afterwards  ;  it  was  in  the  Crescent  at  Clifton.  My 
dear  father  was  with  mo.  He  was  a  very  kind  papa,  and  he 
was  famed  for  being  kind  to  women,  particularly  to  old  ladies. 
He  died  much  about  the  lime  Hannah  More  died.  He  was 
much  younger ;  but  within  a  year  of  each  other  both  were 
buried." 

"  .\h,  dear  grandpapa,  then,  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  child  ;  and  I'll  t«ll  you  of  him,  how  he  loved 
your  papa,  and  used  to  call  him  his  grenadier  ;  but  it  is  late, 
and  this  is  enough  for  one  evening,  and  will  enable  my  boy 
the  better  to  understand  Hannah  More's  life  when  he  reads 
it,  and  not,  like  idle  people,  to  put  it  down  with  the  silly 
remark.  '  She's  a  Methodist  spin.'  " 

Fcniqaor,  H.    M.    L. 
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(2.)_AUNT  ANGEL  (Knox). 

**  Well,  Alick  darling,  do  you  recollect  what  I  told  you  last 
Sunday  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa  dear,  quite  well, — ^it  was  about  a  good, 
kind,  old  lady.  Her  name  was  Hannah  More,  and  she  died 
about  the  time  papa's  papa  died.  She  was  very  old,  but  so 
kind  and  so  sweet." 

''  Yes,  Alick  dear.  And  shall  I  tell  you  of  another  such 
old  lady  ?  " 

''  Oh,  yes,  papa,  please  do — of  a  great  many,  for  I  so  love 
to  hear  stories." 

"  Well,  then,  my  boy,  1*11  tell  you  of  a  relation  of  our 
own,  who  was  as  good,  though  not  as  clever,  as  Hannah 
More.  It  will  show  my  child  that  God  does  not  require  us 
to  be  clever,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  happiness  that  we 
should  be  so.  We  are  only  required  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
our  time  and  of  our  senses. 

''Well,  Aunt  Angel  (for,  like  Hannah  More,  our  dear 
aunt  had  scarcely  ever  a  title  of  Miss  or  Mrs.  applied  to  her), 
she  was  known  as  the  good  and  kind  aunt,  who,  having  no 
children  of  her  own,  spent  her  life  in  doing  good  to  the 
children  of  others,  and  particularly  to  those  of  her  brother 
and  sister,  the  latter  being  my  mother.  The  first  time  of 
which  I  have  any,  and  that  a  very  slight  recollection,  of 
Aunt  Angel,  was  at  York,  a  large  town  in  the  north  of 
England. 

*'  It  must  be  thirty  years  ago,  and  when  papa  was  scarcely 
older  than  Alick  is  now,  which  makes  me  hope  that  my  son 
will  remember  the  little  stories  I  tell  him,  though  he  is  not 
three  years  old.  Aunt  Angel  was  then  a  middle-aged 
woman.  She  was  very  small  and  feeble ;  but,  though  the 
body  was  weak,  her  mind  was  active.  She  was  not  pretty, 
and  I've  said  she  was  not  clever;  nor  was  she  rich.  So 
what  made  her  so  beloved  ?  It  was,  that  she  never  thought 
of  herself.  She  was  stingy  of  the  smallest  piece  of  money ; 
but  she  gave  away  more  money  during  her  life  than  any 
person  I  know,  even  though  her  income  was  small,  so  small 
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thnt  many  people  wouM  liave  thought  it  not  euflicient  for 
thcDi8c!vc3.  It  was  n  strnngo  peculiarity  in  Ler,  tli«t  I  never 
remember  her  without  money,  and  I  never  remember  her 
asking  me  if  I  waDled  money  ;  but  she  was  always  giving  it 
to  me,  Bnd  to  others  who  wanted  it  more  thun  I  did,  though, 
when  I  left  home,  aa  my  father  had  no  money,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Aunt  Angel's  2()0(.  —  more  than  a  whole  year'a 
income — I  might  have  been  unable  to  come  to  India,  or  have 
been  obliged  to  borrow  money,  and,  perhaps,  have  been  still 
in  debt.  But  Aunt  Angel'a  charities  went  beyond  her  rela- 
tions OT  casual  accidents  ;  she  had  many  regular  pensioners  ; 
she  would  go  and  seek  for  poor  distroKsed  objects, — old 
women  so  sick  as  to  bo  unable  to  leave  their  beds ;  blind, 
lame,  and  deaf  people  ;  wives  with  cruel  husbands  ;  fathers 
with  wicked  sons, — she  would  relieve  their  hunger,  and  then 
she  would  try  to  get  richer  people  to  do  so  too.  She  would 
sit  with  them  and  read  to  them,  though  her  eyes  were  bad, 
and  though  she  was  very  delicate  in  health  ;  j"et,  wrapping 
herself  in  her  coarse  cloak  (such  as  many  sen-ants  would  not 
wear),  and  walking  on  heavy  pattens,  she  would  go  through 
rain  and  snow  to  the  miserable  dwellings  of  the  sick  and  the 
poor,  and  by  her  cheerful  and  kind  talk  would  give  them  even 
more  comfort  than  the  shilling  or  half-crown  she  left  behind. 
When  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  I  have  often  gone  with  her, 
and,  calling  myself  a  little  man,  said  I  would  protect  dear, 
kind  Aunt  Angel.  When  I  was  at  school  in  Ireland,  at  my 
uncle's,  I  remember  my  acquaintance  with  our  aunt.  I  will 
tell  Alick  another  time  of  the  school,  and  of  my  good  nncle, 
and  of  how  papa  was  a  had  boy,  and  was,  therefore,  not  happy 
at  school.  However,  Aunt  Angel  was  aa  kind  as  ever,  and 
was  always  doing  some  act  of  kindness  to  Alick's  papa.  Aunt 
Angel  was  very  anxious  about  the  Jews,  the  lost  people  of 
God.  She  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  assisting 
good  men  who  employed  themselves  in  trying  to  convert  the 
Jews.  In  schools  she  was  also  much  interested.  She  would 
not  only  give  her  money  to  assist  them,  hut  her  time  and  her 
strength  ;  and,  while  other  old  ladies  (for  she  was  now  getting 
old)  rode  in  carriages,  and  dressed  fine,  and  ate  rich  food. 
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she  walked,  dressed  plainly,  and  ate  more  plainly ;  so  that  all 
the  cash  she  could  save  might  be  spent  on  her  fieivoarite 
pursuits.  When  I  left  school  and  came  to  England,  I  there 
again  met  Angel,  older  and  weaker,  but  even  kinder  than 
ever ;  and  there  and  then,  I  grieve  to  say,  that  neither  I  nor 
my  brothers  and  sisters  behaved  to  her  as  she  deserved.  We 
had  been  weak  and  she  strong,  and  she  loved  us  and  helped 
us ;  we  were  now  becoming  men  and  women,  and  she  was 
getting  feeble,  but,  I  grieve  to  say,  we  often  neglected  and 
slighted  her.  Perhaps  I  did  not  think  so  then,  and  did  not 
intend  it ;  but  now  I  see  it.  She  was  our  mother's  favourite 
sister,  and  never  did  two  sisters  live  together  with  more  love ; 
BO  that,  in  my  father's  house,  our  aunt  could  not  have  been 
unhappy,  as  her  sister  loved  her,  and  as  we  sometimes  did  as 
she  wished,  which  was  to  read  the  Bible  to  her,  and  walk 
with  her  to  see  her  poor  people. 

''  Twelve  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  home.  Aunt  Angel  was 
very  feeble ;  but  she  had  her  full  senses,  and  all  her  sym- 
pathies alive.  I  did  not  see  as  much  of  her  as  now  I  wish  I 
had,  but  one  pleasant  journey  I  had  with  her  to  Leitrim  to 
see  her  brother.  We  stayed  with  him  a  week,  and  returned 
to  Derry.  Your  Aunt  Honoria  was  the  third  of  the  party. 
I  saw  little  of  her  afterwards,  but  have  often  heard  that,  as 
she  grew  older  and  feebler,  her  heart  still  retained  its  warmth, 
and  she  looked  with  a  mother's  affection  to  her  many  nephews 
and  nieces  scattered  over  the  world.  Her  life  is  an  excellent 
example  how  much  more  present  happiness  even  is  to  be 
gained  by  fearing  God,  by  living  in  love  and  charity  with  all 
men,  than  in  follo\idng  the  foolish  and  idle  ways  of  the 
world  ;  for  Aunt  Angel  lived  happy,  and  died  lamented." 

H.  M.L. 

Are  they  not  sweet  stories,  reader  ?  And  do  they 
not  make  you  love  the  teller  of  them  ?  Is  not  this 
the  noblest  nature,  to  be  gentle  as  well  as  great  ? 
But  even  he  needs  sorrow.  And  his  sweet  wife,  too. 
She  shall  tell  us  how  it  came,  suddenly  during  his 
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absence    for    a   week,    and   what    a    blessing    it    left 
behind : — 

From  Mub.  L.  U>  Mrs.  Camehon. 

KtisiawlU  {about  September  \%A\\ 

....  About  noon  on  Snnday,  Dr.  Steel  came  in.  "  How 
are  the  childroo  ?  "  "I  hope  Letitia  is  much  better,  but 
Alick  is  very  unwell."  "  Yea,  Alick  is  very  ill ;  but  it  is 
for  her  you  must  bo  most  anicioua."  Tho  words  hardly  con- 
veyed any  meaning  to  me.  A  heavy  blow  fell  on  my  heart 
and  brain.  Then  came  the  ncceasity  for  action, — leeching 
and  warm  baths  for  both  ;  Alick's  entreaties  not  to  leave  him 
for  a  moment,  and  her  little  arms  stretcbod  out  to  mamma. 
About  four  o'clock  he  was  easier,  and  bo  was  she  ;  but  a 
fearful  change  had  come  over  her  countenance.'  "  Must  my 
child  die?"  I  said  to  the  doctor.  "  I  can  give  you  no  hope." 
"  And  Alick  ?  "  "  He  may  live  till  morning."  I  sat  down 
on  the  couch  whore  ho  lay,  and  took  Lor  in  my  lap.  I  looked 
from  her  pale  face  to  his,  burning  with  fever.  But  a  holy 
calm  came  over  me.  I  felt  the  Saviour  saying  to  me,  "  Suffer 
your  little  one  to  come  to  me."  I  felt  carrying  her  through 
the  dark  valley,  and  mw  the  glory  she  was  entering  on.  Had 
God  offered  to  restore  her,  I  would  not  have  Uiken  her  back. 
But  oh,  when  I  thought  of  my  Henry  hearing  he  was  child- 
less, as  I  hourly  expected  ho  would  be  !  The  evening  wore 
away  ;  she  lay  perfectly  tranquil,  breathing  away  her  spirit. 
I  dreaded  to  call  for  caudles.  When  they  CHme,  I  saw  the 
terrible  change.  At  half-past  eight  she  ceased  breathing.  I 
laid  her  down  to  take  up  my  still  living  child.  All  night  be 
continued  apparently  dying.  The  next  day  he  rallied  a  little. 
In  Ihe  morning  I  laid  my  beauteous  babe  in  her  coffin.  Oh, 
Mary,  dearest  Mary,  how  do  I  live  to  tell  it  all  ?  For  five 
days  my  boy  continued  as  ill  as  possible  ;  the  utmost  I  hoped 
was,  that  he  might  live  till  his  father  returned.  Our  doctor 
is  an  old  and  kind  friend,  and  scarcely  left  me  for  an  hour. 
On«n  I  tbonght  my  precious  boy  was  actually  dead.  The 
following  Friday  he  had  violent  fever,  which  proved  the  crisis 
of  the  disease,  and  the  next  day  there  was  hope.     On  Sunday 
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night  he  slept,  and  so  did  I.  I  did  not  think  Henry  could 
be  back  before  Wednesday ;  but  when  I  opened  my  eyes  on 
Monday  morning,  there  he  was  sitting  beside  me,  my  own 
hnsband,  safe  and  well.  We  had  another  week  of  dreadful 
anxiety ;  but  Alick  had  no  relapse,  and,  to  my  own  astonish- 
ment, I  did  not  sink  in  bodily  strength.  It  was  not  till  the 
suspense  was  over  that  I  fully  felt  my  own  bereavement. 
But  oh,  Mary !  this  is  sorrow  without  a  sting — no  anxiety, 
no  bitter  feeling,  no  earthly  dross.  It  is  a  bitter  cup,  but  it 
comes  direct  from  a  Father's  hand ;  and  I  say  with  joy  and 
praise  to  Him  that,  on  the  21st  August,  our  fourth  wedding- 
day,  we  were  happier,  yes,  happier,  in  each  other  and  in  our 
hopes  for  eternity,  than  we  had  ever  been.  We  never  could 
so  have  loved,  had  we  not  sorrowed  together,  and  together 
found  peace  and  joy  in  believing 

It  was  at  Subathoo  that  the  little  girl  ''  fell 
asleep/''^  and  was  laid  to  rest.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Lawrence  could  be  moved  they  went  higher  up,  to 
Kussowlee,  where  they  had  been  building  a  cottage 
during  the  summer  ;  and  in  a  postscript  to  his  vnfe's 
letter  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  Henry  Lavnrence  says :  ''  From 
our  house  we  can  see  the  burial-ground  at  Subathoo, 
Mrhere  the  mortal  remains  of  our  little  angel  lie.  It 
is  on  a  solitary  hill  above  Subathoo,  ten  miles  from 
Kussowlee." 

Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  his  post  at  Feroze- 
poor,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  followed  in  November,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  news  of  a  calamity  that  made  thousands 
more  bereaved  and  childless  than  herself. 

^  In  another  letter,  of  20th  October  1841,  to  Mrs.  Irwin,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
■ays,  **  On  the  Ist  of  August  our  sweet  Letitia  fdl  (ukep;  I  cannot  bear  to 
lay  diedf  when  I  think  of  all  she  has  left,  and  all  she  has  entered  on." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

December  1641. 

CiUBES  or  THE  C*Bni.  Win— Gkobok    Lawbehob    at    Cabul  — 
Surrender  or  Dost  Mahouuud  Khan  to  the  Enqlibh — Shah 

SeIOOOAH     UNBQnAL      TO      HIS     POSITION  —  GeOBOB    LaWBENCK 

APPOINTED  Political  AsaiBTANT  to  Sib  WtLLiAM  Maonaohten 
— Heskv  Lawrence  invited   to   join  the   Entot'b  Stazp; 

BUT     not     AIXOWED     BY      GoVBRNUEMT EuBAAKASSUKNTS     OF 

THE     EnOLISH     AT     CaBUL RETRENCHMENT     KESOLVBD      ON 

Insurrection  of  the  Afghan  Chiefb — Murdeb  op  Sib  A. 
BuRKEE — Inaction  of  General  Euhinbtone — Bltthdbrs  and 
BqoABBLEa  IN  THE  Britibh  Caup — Success  of  the  Insubbec- 
nos— Neootiation  instead  of  Fighting — Mubdee  of  Sir 
Wllijam  IIacnaohten  at  a  Conference  —  Disobaceful 
Capitulation — Ektbeat  and  DESiRocnoN  of  the  British 
Force — Georoe  Lawrence  and  others  in  Captitity — Darby 
Connor,  a  Prophecy — Henry  Lawrence  receites  the  First 
News  of  the  Disasters,  and  prepares  Reinforcements — 
LoED  Auckland  paralysed  by  the  Ibsdb  of  his  Policy — The 

C0MMAKI)EE-IN*Cb1EF    UNEllUAL    TO    THE  OcCABION ViOOOR    OF 

Me.  Clehk,  who  pushes  on  Wild's  Brigade  to  Peshawur — 
Hen^y  Lawbencb  accompanies  as  Poutioal  Officer — Dk- 
fbiendlv  State  of  the  Punjadb — Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence  —  The  Death  or  her  Bbotheb,  Captain  James 
Mabshau.^"  The  Soldier's  Beide," 

The  causes  of  the  Cabul  War  may  come  round  again 
to-morrow,  so  it  is  Btill  our  own  bustness  to  nnder- 
Btand  them,  though  thirty  years  have  passed.  Who- 
ever desires  to  do  so  thoroughly  will  read  with  painful 
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interest  the  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan^  by 
Sir  John  William  Eaye,  from  which  the  materials  of 
the  following  preliminary  sketch  are  almost  entirely 
drawn. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  centary,  Shah  Zeman  sat  on  the  throne  of 
A%hanistan.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  Snddozye,  or 
royal  race  of  his  coantry,  but  was  not  the  eldest  son 
of  the  last  king,  Timour  Shah,  and  was  only  raised 
above  his  brothers  by  the  aid  of  Payindah  Ehan^ 
Bamckzye,  father  of  the  late  Ameer  of  Cabal,  the 
renowned,  but  much  misrepresented  Dost  Mahommud 
Khan,  the  ablest  man  whom  Central  Asia  has  pro- 
duced since  Nadir  Shah ;  by  turns  the  rejected  friend, 
the  enforced  enemy,  the  honourable  prisoner,  the 
vindictive  assailant,  and  the  faithful  ally  of  the  English 
in  India. 

The  thought  of  Shah  Zeman's  life  was  to  invade 
British  India.  The  thought  of  British  Indian  Gover- 
nors-General was  to  stave  him  off.  Bunjeet  Sing,  the 
rising  monarch  of  the  Punjaub,  and  next-door  neigh- 
bour of  the  English,  did  him  homage.  Napoleon  I., 
looking  about  the  world  to  injure  England,  saw  in 
Shah  Zeman  a  fitting  instrument. 

To  avert  this  storm  the  English,  in  1800,  made  an 
alliance  with  Persia  against  France  and  Afghanistan ; 
but  next  year  the  dreaded  Shah  Zeman  lay  throneless 
and  sightless  in  a  dungeon. 

How  this  came  about  is  worth  noting.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Shah  Zeman  was  to  set  aside  Payindah 
Ehan,  the  Warwick  who  had  helped  him  to  the  tiirone. 

■  For  his  aenrices  to  Tirooor  Shih  he  got  the  title  of  Sirfins  Khen ;  and 
the  two  DAinee  are  iDdiacriminateljr  need  bjr  Natire  historians,  perplexinglj 
enough. 
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Payindah  Kh&n  conspired,  was  discovered,  arrested, 
and  barbarously  put  to  death.  He  left  tweoty-one 
sons  to  revenge  him,  and  well  did  they  fulfil  the  duty 
of  Aighan  sons.  Futteh  Klian,  the  eldest  (as  remark- 
able a  man  as  his  father) ,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
King's  half-brother.  Prince  Mahmood,  seated  him  by 
one  bold  stroke  on  the  throne,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Sbah  Zeman. 

The  succession  was  disputed  by  Prince  Shoojah- 
ool-Moolk,  own  brother  of  Zeman,  and  half-brother 
of  Mahmood,  with  varying  fortune.  Sometimes  one 
brother,  sometimes  the  other,  reigned  at  Cabul.  But 
what  concerns  us  to  mark  is,  that  Shoojah-ool-Moolk 
committed  the  same  fatal  error  as  his  brother.  Shah 
Zeman,  in  rejecting  the  aid  of  the  king-making 
Banjckzyea.  Futteh  Khan,  seeing  the  worthlessness 
of  Mahmood,  would  fain  have  adopted  the  side  of 
Shoojah-ool-MooIk,  but  his  overtures  were  spumed, 
and  the  struggle  went  on  from  year  to  year. 

At  last  Shah  Shoojah  was  driven  by  Shah  Mah- 
mood across  the  Indus  in  1809,  and  after  being 
plundered  of  th&  renowned  Kohri-Noor  diamond  by 
Runjeet  Sing,  and  many  wanderings  and  misfortunes, 
found  an  asylum  at  Loodiana,  with  the  English,  in 
1816.  His  brother.  Shah  Zeman,  shared  his  exile — 
blind,  and  a  pensioner  in  the  land  which  he  had  so 
long  threatened  to  invade. 

Futteh  Ehan  Baruckzye  remained  nominally 
Wuzeer,  but  really  ruler  of  A%hanistan,  till  his 
younger  brother,  Dost  Mahommud,  insulted  a  Sud- 
dozye  princess.  In  a  spasm  of  dignity  the  heii^ 
apparent,  Kamran,  made  the  Wuzeer  prisoner,  and 
put  out  his  eyes  with  a  dagger,  then  caused  him  to 
be  hacked  limb  from  limb  by  his  personal  enemies  in 
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the  presence  of  his  own  puppet,  Shah  Mahmood. 
This  bloody  and  ungrateful  act  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  dynasty.  The  surviving  brothers  of  the  Wuzeer 
seized  upon  the  provinces  and  parcelled  them  out 
among  themselves.  Thus  fell  the  Suddozyes,  and 
thus  rose  the  Baruckzyes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cabul : 
a  revolution  approved  by  the  people,  and  which  even 
the  English  have  been  unable  to  reverse. 

Now  turn  to  Persia  during  the  same  period.  In 
1800,  Russia,  under  Paul,  annexed  Georgia.  The 
Persians  sought  for  help  from  the  English,  with  whom 
they  had  an  alliance  against  the  French.  The  English 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  Persians,  in  despair,  applied 
to  the  French,  in  breach  of  the  English  treaty.  This 
was  in  1805.  Napoleon  sent  an  embassy  at  once,  and 
terms  were  easily  arranged.  France  undertook  to 
check  Bussia,  and  Persia  undertook  to  join  the  French 
in  invading  India.  The  whole  plan  of  the  campaign 
was  sent  home  by  the  French  officers  at  Teheran  for 
Napoleon's  approval.  But  in  1807  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  made  friends  at  Tilsit,  which  largely 
modified  the  scheme.  The  invasion  of  India  was  to 
hold  good,  and  Russia  was  to  join,«  but  French  inter- 
ference  with  Russia,  beyond  the  Caucasus  (the  sole 
object  of  unhappy  Persia),  was  struck  out  1 

The  policy  with  which  the  startled  English  met 
this  combination  was  a  counter  series  of  alliances  in 
1808-9,  with  the  States  bordering  on  India,  the 
Punjaub,  Sindh,  and  Afghanistan,  and  a  renewal  of 
friendship  with  Persia. 

In  March  1809,  Sir  Harford  Jones  made  a  treaty 
with  Persia,  which  bound  us  to  help  the  Shah,  with 
men  or  money,  against  any  European  enemy,  whether 

*  Ru88Uk  and  Franoe  were  each  to  famish  30,000  men. 
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owrs  or  not,  provided  he  were  the  aggressor,  while 
Persia  was  bound  to  bar  the  march  of  any  European 
power  againat  British  India. 

The  very  provisions  of  treaties  often  ehow  the  way 
to  break  them.  By  rehgious  persecutions  in  Georgia, 
and  incessant  boundary  encroachments,  Russia  worried 
Persia  into  war  agam  m  1826,  in  spite  of  every  wish 
and  effort  of  the  Sliah.  The  Persians  called  on 
England  for  aid  under  the  treaty.  Mr.  Canning 
backed  out  under  the  plea  that  Persia  was  the 
aggressor,  and  England  looked  on  while  Bussia 
trimnphed  and  Persia  was  broken  down.  The  war 
ended  with  the  humihating  treaty  of  Toorkomanchai, 
in  February  1828,  by  which  fresh  provinces  were 
ceded  to  Russia,  Persia  was  saddled  with  an  impossible 
indemnity,  and  Russia  obtained  the  sole  right  of 
having  armed  vessels  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  England 
was  BO  ashamed  of  her  position  that  she  paid  250,000 
tomauns  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  cancel  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  which  had  bound  her  to  give  aid.  From 
that  time  forth  Persia  must  he  regarded  as  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  Russia.  And  the  use  of  it  by  Russia 
caused  the  Cabul  War, 

It  now  became  the  policy  of  Russia  to  push  Persian 
influence  before  her  in  Central  Asia  as  a  cover  for  her 
own.  Persia  being  under  the  thumb  of  Russia,  what- 
ever Persia  got  was  a  Russian  gain. 

The  first  object  of  ambition  was  necessarily  Herat, 
which  stands  across  the  path  to  Cabul,  Candahar,  and 
India.  When  the  Baruckzyes  triumphed  over  the 
Suddozyes  in  the  other  provinces  of  Afghanistan, 
Herat  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  Shah  Mahmood 
and  his  son  and  successor  Kamran.  But  the  Persians 
could  find  dormant  claims  to  it  without  going  very  far 
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into  the  past;  and,  urged  by  Russia  to  assert  them, 
they  commenced  operations  against  Herat  in  1833,  in 
spite  of  all  the  protests  of  the  English/ 

Political  changes  then  baffled  the  attempt ;  but  the 
idea  remained,  and  in  November  1837  the  Shah  in 
person  besieged  Herat.  Russian  officers  and  agents 
were  in  the  camp,  and  gave  both  advice  and  active  aid 
in  the  conduct  of  the  siege.  The  very  Russian  Minister 
at  the  Court  at  Teheran,  Count  Simonich,  having 
arrived  when  the  siege  was  slacking,  advanced  50,000 
tomauns  to  the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  Persians, 
and  promised  that  if  Mahomed  Shah  took  Herat,  the 
balance  of  the  debt  due  by  Persia  to  Russia  should  be 
remitted/  Had  the  Shah  succeeded,  his  army  would 
have  swept  on  to  Candahar  and  Cabul,  and  whether 
the  Baruckzyes  were  conquered  or  subsidized,  A%han- 
istan  would,  in  either  case,  have  become  a  new  basis 
for  the  intrigues  of  Russia. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  such  an  event 
would  matter  nothing  to  us  now ;  but  perhaps  no  one 
who  has  witnessed  what  has  passed  in  India  during 
the  last  thirty  years  would  be  hardy  enough  to  assert 
that  we  were  prepared  for  it  in  1837 ;  and  justice 
demands  that  we  should  pause  to  make  this  reflection 
before  we  advance  into  such  a  field  of  controversy  as 
the  Cabul  War. 

Thoroughly  informed  of  these  designs  from  the 
beginning,  the  Government  of  British  India  despatched 
Alexander  Bumes  to  Cabul  in  November  1886,  and  he 
arrived  in  September  1887.     The  throne  of  Cabul  had 


*  The  English  themselves  had  innted  Persia  in  1800  to  attack  Herat,  in 
order  to  divert  the  Saddozyes  from  invading  India. 

*  Ejltb'8  HUtoty  of  the  War  in  ^fghanittan.    Edition  of  1867.    Vol.  I. 
p.  295. 
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DOW  been  held  for  eleven  years  hy  Ameer  Dost  Mahom- 
mud  Khan,  the  ablest  of  those  Biiruckzye  brothers 
who  had  divided  the  Suddozye  kingdom  among  them- 
BeWea.  Three  other  brothers  reigned  at  Candahar, 
bat  Peshawur  had  been  conquered  by  the  Sikhs  from 
another  batch  of  brothers,  and  annexed  to  the  Punjaub. 

Had  Bumes  been  armed  witli  authority  to  make 
any  fair  offers  of  aid  to  Dost  Mahorarand  Khan  in 
preserving  his  independence,  the  Cabul  War  would 
have  been  happily  avoided.  The  Ameer  had  the 
strongest  predilection  for  the  English  alliance.  His 
keen  judgment  probably  told  him  that  the  conjunction 
of  Persia  and  Russia  boded  no  good  to  Afghanistan  ; 
while  the  Enghsh  only  could  restrain  the  Sikhs. 
More  than  once  he  had  made  overtures  to  the  Indian 
Government,  which  returned  cold  replies.  On  hear- 
ing of  Lord  Auckland's  assumption  of  the  Goveruor- 
Generalahip,  the  Ameer  had  written  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  to  congratulate  his  lordship,  and  to  ask  him  his 
advice  as  to  Afghan  affairs.  He  said  he  placed  him- 
self and  his  country  at  the  disposal  of  the  English. 
Nothing,  in  short,  could  have  been  more  decided  than 
the  leaning  of  Dost  Mahommud  Khan  towards  us. 
To  this  day  it  seems  inexplicable  why  he  was  rejected. 
There  he  was  upon  the  throne,  strong,  and  acceptable 
to  his  subjects  ;  a  good  king,  as  Eastern  rulers  go  ; 
able  and  willing,  with  the  most  moderate  support,  to 
carry  out  the  honest  policy  of  the  existing  status,  and 
maintain  the  independence  of  Afghanistan.  Two 
months  after  Bumes,  a  Russian  agent,  Colonel  Vico- 
vitch,  arrived  at  Cabul  with  a  letter  from  the  Czar, 
and  large  offers  of  money. 

Dost  Mahommud  handed  the  letter  over  to  Bumes, 
and  would   hardly  treat   the    envoy  with   politeness. 
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Barnes  reported  all  this  faithfully  to  Lord  Auckland, 
and  in  the  strongest  terms  advocated  the  policy  of 
supporting  the  Baruckzyes  ;  but  all  to  no  avail.  With 
an  infatuation  that  astounds  afresh  whenever  the  sub- 
ject is  approached,  Lord  Auckland  (who  had  left  his 
Council  in  Calcutta)  rejected  the  overtures — even  the 
humble  entreaties  —  of  the  able  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  and  turned  to  the  exile,  who  had  lost  that 
throne,  as  a  better  bulwark  for  British  India.  Truly, 
if  men  will  lean  upon  a  broken  reed,  they  must  learn 
the  pang  of  its  running  into  their  hand. 

On  the  26th  of  June  1838,  a  tripartite  treaty 
was  signed  at  Lahore,  by  which  Bunjeet  Sing,  the 
English,  and  Shah  Shoojah,  agreed  to  revolutionize 
Afghanistan  by  way  of  making  it  friendly — ^to  depose 
the  Baruckzyes  from  power,  and  set  up  the  Loodiana 
pensioner  in  their  stead.  And  on  the  1st  October 
1838,  Lord  Auckland  issued  a  manifesto,  justifying 
the  policy,  in  which  the  views  and  conduct  of  Dost 
Mahommud  Khan  were  misrepresented  with  a  hardi- 
hood which  a  Bussian  statesman  might  have  envied. 

Scarcely  had  war  been  declared  when  news  reached 
Lord  Auckland  that  the  siege  of  Herat  had  been 
abandoned.  Encouraged  by  the  accidental  presence 
of  a  young  English  lieutenant — Eldred  Pottinger,  of 
the  Bombay  Artillery,  who,  to  serve  his  country,  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  garrison — the  Heratees  held  out 
against  the  Shah  of  Persia,  his  army,  and  his  Bussian 
friends,  for  ten  long  months.  A  small  military  expe- 
dition sent  from  India  as  a  diversion  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Earrack,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  June 
1838 ;  and  the  English  Ministry  offered  the  Shah  of 
Persia  the  alternative  of  withdrawal  from  Herat  or  war 
with  England.      Thus   menaced  and  overtaken^  the 
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Shah  threw  up  the  siege  id  the  first  week  of  September 
1838,  juat  as  the  garrison  were  in  extremitiea,  and 
withdrew  to  Teheran.  The  Russian  policy  had  failed, 
and  the  danger  to  British  India  had  passed  away. 

What  madness  it  does  seem  !  Even  now,  at  the 
elerenth  hour,  the  Cabul  War  might  have  been 
avoided.  There  was  nothing  to  fight  about.  The 
enemy  was  gone.  Bat  no — -Dost  Mahommud  must 
be  dethroned  as  a  precaution  for  the  future  ;  and  on 
the  8th  November  1838  Lord  Auckland  put  forth  a 
second  manifesto,  declaring  that  the  expedition  should 
proceed,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

It  was  to  join  "  the  army  of  the  Indus,"  assem- 
bled at  Ferozepoor  under  the  proclamation  of  the 
1st  October,  that  George  and  Henry  Lawrence  had 
together  hurried  to  the  frontier.  It  was  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  proclamation  of  the  8th  November  that 
G-eorge's  regiment  of  cavalry  went  on,  and  Henry's 
troop  of  artillery  stayed  behind. 

The  invading  army  took  the  route  of  the  Bolan 
Pass,  and  reached  Candahar  on  the  26th  April  1839. 
There,  on  the  Sth  May,  Shah  Shoojah  was  enthroned. 
On  the  23rd  July  the  famous  fortress  of  Ghuzuee  was 
captured,  without  heavy  guns  or  siege,  bj  a  daring 
feat  of  arms,  and  the  road  laid  open  to  the  capital. 
This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Dost  Mahommud  Khan,  who 
had  rehed  on  the  time  occupied  by  the  siege  of 
Ghnznee  to  mature  the  defence  of  Cabul.  The  result 
is  related  by  George  Lawrence  to  his  brother  Henry, 
mth  all  the  glee  of  a  young  campaigner.  Little  did 
he  think,  poor  fellow,  as  he  penned  this  light-hearted 
letter,  that  three  years  more,  and  he  would  be  carried 
along  the  same  road  a  prisoner,  with  many  others,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Afghans  ! 
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From  Captain  George  St.  P.  Lawrence  to  H.  M.  L. 

Camp  Cahul,  90ik  Auguii  1639. 

•  •  •  On  the  29th  July  we  marched  towards  Cabal ;  the 
Bombay  column  following  on  the  30th.  On  the  3rd  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  the  flight  of  Dost  Mahommnd  in  the 
direction  of  Bamian  and  Bolkh^  leaving  his  gans  (24)  at 
Urgondee,  twelve  miles  hence,  on  the  Ghoznee  road.  His 
people,  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  that  place,  woold  not  fight, 
and  came  over  to  us  in  scores.  Coreton,  of  the  Lancers, 
with  100  of  that  regiment  and  100  Native  Cavalry,  started 
off  to  take  possession  of  the  guns.  Craigie  came  to  me  on 
the  morning  of  the  Srd  and  said  that  some  officers  (volun- 
teers) were  required  to  accompany  8,000  Afghans  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Dost ;  that  by  taking  a  short  cut  through  the 
mountains  we  had  every  prospect  of  overtaking  him ;  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  be  one.  I  immediately  consented,  with 
the  proviso  that  I  had  some  of  my  own  troopers  with  me,  as 
I  had  no  confidence  or  faith  in  the  Afghans.  This  was 
agreed  upon.  The  other  officers  were  Captain  Outram, 
Bombay  Lifantry,  to  command ;  Wheler,  Christie,  with  125 
of  his  horse ;  By ves,  with  twenty-five  of  the  4th  Locals ; 
Erskine,  Bombay  Cavalry,  with  twenty-five  Poonah  Auxiliary 
Horse ;  Backhouse,  Troup,  Broadfoot ;  Hogg,  Bombay  Li- 
fantry,  and  Worrall,  assistant-surgeon. 

On  the  6th  we  were  reinforced  by  Trevor,  3rd  Cavalry, 
and  Taylor,  M.  B.,  with  200  Afghans,  so  that  in  all  we  had 
thirteen  officers,  75  Troopers,  50  Local  Horse,  and  125 
of  Christie's  men.  We  were  ready  at  twelve  o'clock,  but 
the  Afghans  could  not  be  collected  till  seven  p.m.,  when  we 
started  with  only  600  out  of  their  8,000,  headed  by  Hadjee 
Khan  Kakkur,  a  notorious  scoundrel.  That  night  we 
marched  thirty-five  miles.  The  men  had  nothing  with 
them  but  their  cloaks,  and  few  of  the  officers  even  a  change 
of  linen.  I  fortunately  took  four  suits,  with  a  small  tent 
and  pair  of  pitaruhs,  with  a  khitmutgar,  on  two  yahoos  and 
two  mules,  which  kept  up  famously. 

In  this  our  first  march,  we  had  reason  to  regret  being 
tacked  to  such  allies.     It  was  with  much  difficulty  we  could 
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get  on.  They  already  evinced  a  decided  repugnance  to  the 
eipedition,  and  only  fifty  arrived  at  the  new  ground  with 
ua ;  the  rest,  however,  came  up  duriog  the  day.  Our  route 
lay  over  mountain  paths,  up  the  beds  of  torrents,  &c. ;  much 
such  a  road  as  yours  must  have  been  between  Almorah  and 
Mussourie,  and  such  as  I  fancy  regular  cavalry  never  before 
marched.  We  brought  every  man  and  horse  up,  notwith- 
standing. The  second  night  wo  made  twenty-five  miles, 
over  worse  roads,  if  possible  ;  barely  goat-paths,  crossing 
iQOUQtain -passes  of  9,000  and  10,000  feet,  our  allies  getting 
more  unruly.  The  third  evening  we  started,  expecting  to 
come  on  the  Dost  early  the  following  morning.  The  Afghan 
chief  plamply  told  ua  we  should  be  all  murdered,  that  we 
were  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  him,  and  that  we  ought 
to  wait  for  reinforcements,  that  it  was  folly  to  attack  a 
desperate  man,  &,c.  Finding  his  arguments  availed  not, 
he  dressed  himself  in  bis  coat  of  mail,  and  reluctantly 
started  ;  but  we  had  not  made  five  miles,  and  night  come  on, 
when  off  bolted  our  guides,  so  we  were  obliged  to  lie  upon 
the  mountain-aide  with  our  bridles  in  our  hands,  and  a 
precious  cold  night  we  had  of  it.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  desertion  of  the  guides  was  preconcerted  with  the 
Hadjee  to  prevent  our  overtaking  the  Dost.  However  that 
may  be,  it  fully  succeeded,  as  the  neit  day  we  found  he  was 
twenty  miles  in  advance  of  us.  Thus  we  went  on  for  three 
days  more  ;  sometimes  nearing  the  Dost,  so  as  to  admit  of 
our  overtaking  him  the  next  day;  but  whenever  that  hap- 
pened, our  Afghan  friends  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  budge 
further  than  they  liked.  When  Outram  openly  taxed  their 
chief,  the  Hadjee,  with  being  a  traitor  to  the  Shah,  a  coward, 
&c.,  he  replied,  "You  are  all  mad;  you  will  have  your 
throats  cut ;  and  I  plainly  tell  you  not  a  man  of  mine  will 
raise  a  band  against  the  Dost,  but  are  much  more  likely  to 
attack  you ! " 

On  reaching  Bamian  on  the  9th,  we  found  the  Dost  was 
at  Saigan,  thirty  miles  off.  This  being  out  of  the  Shah's 
torritory,  and  with  such  alUes  having  little  prospect  of  over- 
taking him,   we   pulled   up,   halted   three   days,    and   then 
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returned  towards  Cabul,  reaching  it  on  the  17th,  mnch  to 
the  amazement  of  every  one  ;  a  report  having  for  some  days 
been  carrent  of  the  whole  detachment,  white  and  black, 
having  been  destroyed.  This  was  brought  in  by  a  horseman, 
who  galloped  into  the  city,  and  said  he  was  "  the  only  man 
who  escaped  !  *'  Above  Bamian  we  crossed  the  highest  pass 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  reckoned  by  Bumes  at  18,500,  but  to 
us  it  seemed  fully  15,000. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  conduct  of  our  men  ;  they  had, 
as  I  before  said,  nothing  but  their  cloaks  with  them,  not  a 
cooking-pot  of  any  kind,  not  a  grass-cutter  for  days ;  their 
only  food  was  the  unripe  wheat,  which  they  tore  up  and 
parched ;  feeding  their  horses  as  they  could.  Yet,  though 
there  were  Brahmins,  Rajpoots,  and  Mahommedans  among 
them,  not  a  word  was  uttered ;  everything  done  with  the 
utmost  alacrity ;  and,  though  the  Afghans  did  their  best  to 
alarm  them,  when  we  were  near  the  Dost,  their  only  regret 
was  in  not  coming  up  with  him.  You  would  have  laughed 
as  much  as  we  did  could  you  have  seen  us  (thirteen)  seated 
in  a  small  tent,  round  a  blanket,  with  a  huge  dekclue  in  the 
centre,  filled  with  four  or  five  moorghies,  half  a  sheep,  peas, 
beans  culled  from  the  fields,  all  stewed  together,  with  moun- 
tains of  chupatties  for  our  dinner.  I  declare  I  have  not 
enjoyed  myself  more  for  many  a  day.  Outram  had  a  little 
wine  and  spirits,  which  he  gave  out  to  all,  a  wineglassful 
of  sherry  and  one  of  brandy  to  each.  Both  Ducks  ^  and 
Bengalees  got  on  admirably  together.  In  Bumes  you  will 
see  an  account  of  Bamian,  ''  the  City  of  Caves,**  and  of  the 
two  famous  idols,  100  and  120  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the 
mountain-side.  I  smoked  a  cheroot  on  the  head  of  the  highest. 
From  our  accounts,  the  engineers  have  gone  out  to  survey 
the  passes  there.  Salter  has  gone  with  them  to  make 
sketches.  On  one  pass,  at  sunrise  on  the  15th,  we  came  on  a 
large  frozen  pool  of  water 

Thus  was  Dost  Mahommad  driven  for  a  while  from 


>  In  India  Bombay  troops  are  commonlj  nicknamed  Dacka ;  Madrassees, 
Mulls ;  and  Bengalees,  Qui  Ui's. 
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the  tlirone  of  Cabul ;  but,  eveo  in  this  first  incideni 
of  his  parsoit  (purpoaely  defeated  by  the  treachery  of 
the  Kakeer  chief,'  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
prestige  of  Shah  Shoojah  was  at  the  highest),  we  see 
already  that  the  Qountry  is  with  "  the  usurper,"  and 
that  "the  legitimate  king"  has  come  back  as  an 
invader,  and  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  bayonets  of 
his  foreign  friends. 

Dost  Mahommnd  Khan  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself  to  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  British  envoy, 
on  3rd  November  1840,  and  was  sent  to  India  for 
safe  custody.  It  is  one  of  the  few  bright  gleams  in 
this  dark  war  that  he  was  not  only  honourably  but 
kindly  treated  there  by  his  English  conquerors. 

And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  work 
of  the  English  in  Afghanistan  was  done,  and  they 
might  retire  to  India,  leaving  their  chosen  ally  on 
"  the  throne  of  his  ancestors."'  This  was  the  policy 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  "  When 
once  he  shall  be  secured  in  power,  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Afghanistan  established,  the 
British  army  will  be  withdrawn."' 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  whole  enter- 
prise (international  justice  apart)  was  a  misapplication 
of  means  to  ends,  a  wrong  selection  of  men,  and,  in 

*  For  thU  bnnineu  Ha>1jc«  Khao  Kak«e  wu  UDpiuoncd  On  hii  retarn  b; 
tbe  Df  w  King,  and  ■  guard  of  SepOjB  from  Che  British  force  placed  otct  bim. 
Alreadj  Afghana  could  not  be  tniated  t— (HonaH'a  ^rmy  o/lfte  Indiu,  p.  SM.) 

T  Sach  wu  [he  diplomalic  phnue  in  Lord  Aackland'a  nuuiifeBto  of  lit 
October  \Ki.  The  historical  fact  wu,  that  the  Dooranee  Empire  WM  <n>1j 
foaoded  bj  Shah  Shoajah's  grandfather  (Ahmed  fihah)  fif^-six  j«an  befora 
Sboojah  came  to  the  throne ;  and  that  hia  royal  "  anccBtoti "  coDsiitad  of  m 
pwdfather,  father,  and  two  brothers.  Sboojah  himself  bad  onl;  reigoed 
lix  jean  when  eipcUed  bj  hia  own  brother  aod  bis  own  people.  The  Banck- 
[it  Ameer  had  reigned  thirteen  jeara  whea  deposed  bj  British  Intorrvntion. 
Such  men  are  "  their  own  ancestry." 

•  Manifesto  of  IM  October  I83B. 
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short,  a  gross  error  of  judgment.  One  might  have 
thought  that  Dost  Mahommud  being  on  the  throne, 
and  Shoojah  in  exile,  spoke  for  itself  as  to  the  will  of 
a  mightily  independent  nation.  Nothing,  however, 
will  convince  some  people  that  a  stone  is  hard,  except 
running  their  heads  against  it.  This  clumsy  test  had 
now  been  applied  to  the  restoration  of  Shah  Shoojah 
to  the  throne  of  his  very  few  ancestors ;  and  the 
nursery  saw  proved  true  at  last,  that — 

All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
Could  not  pat  Humpty  Dampty  up  again. 

From  the  very  day  that  he  re-entered  his  capital, 
it  was  clear,  even  to  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers, 
that,  if  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn.  Shah 
Shoojah  could  not  stand.  And  now  that  the  close  of 
another  year  found  the  formidable Baruckzye  "usurper  " 
a  prisoner  in  Hindustan,  Shah  Shoojah  was  no  stronger, 
and  the  British  troops  no  nearer  their  departure.  No, 
they  had  settled  down  at  Cabul,  and  the  officers  got 
up  their  wives  from  India,  and  the  wives  got  up  their 
pianos,  and  "  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell." 

Henry  Lawrence  had  never  been  well  satisfied  at 
being  left  behind  at  Ferozepoor ;  and,  even  when 
appointed  assistant  to  the  Governor-General's  Agent, 
and  plunged  into  interesting  civil  work,  his  forward 
spirit  still  chafed  at  being  in  the  rear  of  a  great  army, 
to  which  he  was  ever  forwarding  supplies  or  reinforce- 
ments, but  never  going  himself.  So  early  as  November 
1839,  George  Lawrence  most  sensibly  wrote  from 
**  Camp  Hazarnow "  to  his  sister-in-law^  dissuading 
Henry  from  coming : 

Mt  deab  Honobia, — 

....  I  perfectly  agree  in  your  objections  to  H.'s 
transfer  to  Ai^hanistan,  if  (as  I  take  for  granted)  his  coming 
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would  neMssarily  bring  yon.  The  sooner  he  gives  np  all  id«« 
of  it  the  li«Lter.  I  would  ou  no  account  be  a  party  to  each  a 
proceeding.  As  I  have  before  said,  I  would  never  bring 
Charlotte;  and,  therefore.  Lave  as  little  wish  to  see  you. 
Thia  country  is  no  place  for  European  women ;  nor  is  it  likely 
to  become  soi&cienlly  settled  for  them  to  be  in  safety  here  for 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chances,  which  certainly  exiat,  of 
a  man's  getting  knocked  on  the  head  at  any  time  of  the  day, 
when  duty  or  Bight-Bceing  may  lead  to  his  leaving  camp ;  and 
Henry  is  not  the  chap  to  be  kept  at  homo  with  the  fear  of 
Bueh  a  fate  before  him.  I  shall,  therefore,  do  nothing  more 
in  the  business.  Beddes  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  ere  long  George  Clerk  will  push  him  on 

Soon  after  this,  George  was  appointed  Political 
Assistant  to  Sir  William  Macnaghten  and  anditor  to 
the  troops  in  Afghanistan,  and  he  bocame  more  in- 
clined to  Henry's  coming.  The  cold  climate  would 
recmit  his  health,  which  was  now  suffering  from  the 
beat  and  work  at  Ferozepoor.  Sir  William  proposed 
to  make  George  his  military  secretary)  and  then 
Henry  might  succeed  to  the  auditorship.  The  Envoy 
bimself  wrote  to  say  that  he  should  be  happy  to  have 
him  on  his  staS*.  "  His  knowledge  of  Persian  and  of 
surveying  would  render  him  invaluable." 

On  the  9th  July  1840,  Henry  Lawrence  forwarded 
Sir  William  Macnaghten's  note  to  Mr.  Colvill,  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Auckland,  and  applied  for  the  vacant 
auditorship,  if  not  already  disposed  of ;  adding  that, 
in  the  event  of  its  hemg  filled  up,  he  requested  to  be 
remembered  "  in  any  political  change  that  may  be 
vacant  in  Afghanistan." 

Happily,  the  application  was  unsuccessful.  "  There 
were  already  such  a  number  of  officers  employed  in 
Afghanistan,  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  intro- 
duce a  new  claimant ;  "  but   "  his  wishes  would  be 
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borne  in  mind,  and,  if  an  opportunity  should  arise, 
they  would  be  submitted  for  his  lordship's  considera- 
tion," &c. 

We  can  fancy  the  scene  as  Henry  Lawrence  read 
out  to  his  wife  these  stock  phrases  from  the  Secre- 
tariat. How  petulant  he  must  have  been.  How 
clearly  he  must  have  seen  that  no  justice  would  ever 
be  done  him,  and  that  he  would  be  kept  grinding  on 
at  Ferozepoor  on  700  rupees  a  month,  while  he  might 
have  gone  to  the  front,  and  seen  service  in  a  good 
climate  on  double  the  pay.  Probably,  it  was  enough 
to  cool  any  man's  zeal,  or  break  any  man's  heart. 
And  his  wife  listening  to  it  all,  with  an  irrepressible 
thanksgiving  at  the  bottom  of  her  woman's  heart,  but 
trying  to  get  above  it,  and  enter  into  the  ambition  of 
the  case,  and  be  vexed  with  anything  that  vexes  him  I 
Yet  even  she  did  not  then  know  what  a  merciful  escape 
lay  hid  in  that  refusal. 

The  British  occupation  of  Afghanistan  became 
month  by  month  more  intolerable  to  all  parties.  The 
Shah  could  not  do  without  it,  yet  beUeved  he  could, 
and  would  fain  have  tried.  The  Afghan  people,  priests, 
peasants,  soldiers,  chiefs,  hated  the  whole  thing,  and 
wished  that  the  infidels  would  depart,  and  leave  them 
to  govern  their  own  country. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  had  always    been    opposed   to  the  war,^  now 

*  Kate  says — **  Among  those  who  most  emphaticallj  disappxtnred  of  the 
morement,  and  predicted  its  failure^  were  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Wellesleji  Mount-Stewart  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Edmonstone,  and  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe.  The  Coart  of  Directon  of  the  East  India  Company  were  stronglj 
opposed  to  the  war,  and  had  no  part  In  its  initiation  beyond  the  performance 
of  such  mechanical  duties  as  were  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament  The 
members  of  the  Secret  Committee  are  compelled  to  sign  the  despatehes  laid 
before  them  by  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  the  President  of  tkra  Board  of 
Control  has  anreservedly  admitted  that  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  act  of 

16 
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peremptorily  demanded  that  one  of  two  tiiioga  should 
be  done, — either  the  failure  should  be  avowed,  and  tlie 
British  troops  withdrawn,  happen  what  might,  or  else 
the  occupation  strengthened,  bo  as  to  be  offectoal,  cost 
what  it  may.  The  Indian  Government  groaned  under 
the  waste  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  per  annum  of 
Indian  revenues,  for  no  earthly  good  to  India.  It 
rested  with  Lord  Auckland  to  decide  once  more  what 
should  be  done  ;  and,  once  more,  he  decided  wrongly. 
He  wonid  not  avow  the  failure  and  witlidraw  the  troops  ; 
he  would  order  the  Envoy  to  retrench.  The  fiat  went 
forth,  and  Sir  William  Macnaghten  commenced  re- 
trenchment. It  is  hard  to  say  in  what  quarter 
retrenchment  would  have  been  easy ;  but  in  none 
could  it  have  been  so  dangerous  among  a  clannish 
people  as  in  the  stipend  of  the  chiefs.  Yet  the  chiefs 
were  selected  for  the  first  experiment ;  and  at  once, 
aa  it  were  by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  every 
tribe  was  brought  into  antagonism  with  the  Goveru- 
ment.  The  chiefs  proceeded  to  conspire.  It  is  con- 
cluded by  the  historian,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that 
the  conspiracy  had  at  first  no  greater  scope  than  to 
commit  some  act  which  should  alarm  the  foreigners, 
and  induce  them  to  abandon  Afghanistan  in  the  spring 
of  1842."'  Sir  William  Macnaghten  was  to  have  taken 
his  final  departure  from  Cabul  on  1st  November  1841, 
to  proceed  to  Bombay  as  Governor  of  that  Presidency. 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes  was  to  succeed  to  the  post  of 
Envoy.  Macnaghten's  departure  was  delayed.  Before 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  November  1841  a 

■t^piing  tbc  jiaptra  laid  before  them,  they  had  no  part  in  the  recommeDdatioD 

or  »Qiliori»tioD  of  the  war >•  ■ 

'     -The  Duke  of  Welliogton  wid  that  our  difficulties  would  o 
where  oat  militiuy  luccessci  ended." — (Chap.  iv.  Book  II.) 

"  ILiTK'a  HutoTji  oftht  War  in  Afghanutan.—QooV.  V.  Chap.  i. 
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small  band  of  half  a  hundred  ruffians,  sent  by  the 
conspirator-chiefs,  surrounded  Burnes'  house  in  the 
city,  were  joined  by  the  populace,  and  besieged  the 
house.  Bumes  wrote  for  aid ;  but  none  was  sent  him 
by  his  countrymen  m  the  cantonment.  The  Shah, 
from  his  citadel,  sent  a  regiment  of  his  own  Hmdus- 
tanis,  but  they  were  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss. 
The  foul  deed  was  accomplished.  Bumes  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Afghan  mob.  Not  a  British  soldier 
had  interfered.  The  unchecked  spirit  grew  and  spread, 
and  before  night  the  Cabul  insurrection  had  begun. 

The  rest  reads  like  some  horrid  dream,  in  which 
danger  succeeds  danger,  while  the  dreamer's  hands 
are  tied,  and  he  can  do  nothing  in  self-defence. 

The  treasury  and  the  conmiissariat  stores  of  the 
puppet  king,'^  instead  of  being  in  his  citadel,  were  in 
the  city  and  the  suburbs.  The  commissariat  stores 
of  the  British*  force  (their  food,  in  fact),  instead  of 
being  inside  the  British  cantonment,  were  in  a  petty 
fort  400  yards  away.  And  the  insurgent  Afghan 
peasantry  were  allowed,  by  a  well-appointed  British 
army,  to  seize  them  all. 

The  British  General  had  never,  in  the  vigour  of 
his  hfe,  been  tried,  and  was  now  physically  unfit  for 


u  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie  (who  was  on  sick  leave  at  Cabul  from  Pesb- 
awnr  wben  tbe  outbreak  occurred)  had  been  temporarilj  employed  in  the 
Shah's  commissariat  For  two  days  (2nd  and  3rd  November),  with  a  handful 
of  Afghan  Jezailchees,  without  a  single  Hindustani  soldier  to  support  them, 
he  stood  the  siege  of  tbe  insurgents  in  a  cracy  old  fort  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Cabul — the  city  which  the  British  army  of  5,000  men  daied  not  to 
enter  I  Here  he  stood,  and  from  thence  communicated  with  the  cantonmeota, 
and  told  his  condition,  though  they  (in  cantonments)  could  neither  communi- 
cate with  or  succour  Arm,  or  even  give  him  orders  whether  to  stand  or  to  fall 
back ;  such  was  the  paralysis  of  the  military  counsels.  On  the  second  night 
Mackenzie  effected  his  retreat  with  his  Afghan  guard,  although  it  is  stated  by 
some  that  ''we  had  not  a  friend  in  Afghanistan." — (Hbhet  Lawrrhob's 
MS.  Defence  of  Sir  Wm.  MacnaghUm.) 
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Gervice,  mach  more  for  command  of  an  army  in  tiie 
field.  He  bad  himself  remonstrated  with  Lord  Auck- 
land at  his  own  Belection.  And  it  is  dlfficolt  for  a 
soldier  to  do  more. 

Person&Uj  brave,  but  enfeebled  by  diaeaae,  and 
nneqaal  to  a  resolve,  he  struck  no  blow,  but  suggested 
negotiation.  No  other  soldier  arose  of  Bufiicient  mark 
and  hardihood,  to  set  the  poor  General  aside  by  accla- 
mation, and  lead  the  troops  to  action.  The  curse  of 
divided  counsels  settled  down  upon  the  beleaguered 
force.  The  Civilian  Envoy,  who  had  been  five  years 
a  soldier  before  he  was  a  civilian,  and,  whatever  his 
mistakes  of  policy  may  have  been,'*  proved  to  have 
the  stoutest  heart  and  clearest  head  in  that  canton- 
ment, seems  to  have  lacked  that  crowning  gift — ^the 
mastery  of  men.  The  squabbling  military  chiefs  heard 
his  bold  counsels  'Aith  respect,  turned  round  and 
squabbled  on  again  about  the  different  scientific  ways 
of  doing  nothing.  Unable  to  launch  the  troops  upon 
the  enemy,  or  persuade  the  General  to  occupy  the 
Bala  Hissar,   and   there    hold    out  all   winter,   Mac- 


"  In  India  it  hu  beta,  m  far  u  the  Editor  ii  aware,  accepted  u  a  fact 
thai  Sir  Wm.  Uacnagbten  (who  accompanied  Lord  Auckluid,  u  Secretarj  in 
thr  Secret  and  Political  Department,  to  the  Upper  PiDiineea,  in  October  1B37, 
leaiing  (he  Coancil  in  Calcutta,)  "  approved  the  pollcj  which  led  GovemnwiK 
[o  provide  for  the  Bccuritj  of  India  b;  sending  an  arm;  into  AfghaniiCan, 
and  waa  probiblj  among  those  who  snggested  iL"  (_Sit  Article  £,  in  the 
Calctlla  Beriiw,  No.  III.,  October  1844,  Tiudicating  bia  memory  in  an 
excellent  epiric  S«  alio  CbapterB  iii,  and  iv.  Book  II.  of  Kavb'b  HitUry, 
which  take  ibe  8Bme  view,  but  attribute  to  Macoaghtea  more  modenile 
measnrfs  of  interference  than  were  adopted  bj  Lord  Anckland  at  the  adrice 
of  two  voDDger  Secretarieti,  Mr.  John  Colvin  and  Mr.  Henry  Torrent.)  But 
some  ID  England  who  should  know  Sir  William  Macnaghtea'a  real  notimenla 
are  "  of  opinion  that  he  was  otiginall;  adverse  to  the  policy  which  dictated 
the  Afghan  invasion  ;  but,  that  when  once  involred  io  it  aa  a  prominent  actor, 
he'neitbei  shrank  from  the  periormance  of  the  part  assigned  Eo  hin,  nor 
■afTtrtd  otben  to  imagine  that  he  disapprored  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Goveinmenl." 
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naghten  opened  the  last  battery  of  diplomacy,  and 
began  to  buy  off  the  foe.  Lakhs  of  rupees  were 
poured  out  abjectly  to  the  Afghan  chiefs,  whose 
avarice  is  proverbial  and  insatiate.  The  more  gold 
they  got  the  more  they  thought  there  was,  and  the 
more  they  demanded  with  rising  insolence  and  scorn. 

A  few  times  the  English  spirit  flashed  out  again  in 
sallies  from  cantonments,  but  the  troops,  dispirited  by 
disaster  and  privation,  were  defeated  with  disgrace. 

After  three  weeks  of  imbecility  and  humiliation, 
the  General,  on  24th  November  1841,  declared  '*  that 
it  is  not  feasible  any  longer  to  maintain  our  position 
in  this  country."  " 

Then  began  negotiations  for  surrender  to  a  faith- 
less enemy — ^negotiations  nearly  hopeless,  but,  for  the 
Envoy,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  last  duty. 

A  month  of  humiliating  bargaining,  plotting  and 
counter-plotting,^^  passed  over  the  starving  British 
force.  Snow,  dreadful  snow,  fell  softly  down  between 
them  and  India.  The  British  Envoy,  ever  fearless, 
was  easily  entrapped  into  a  conference  outside  the 
camp,  and  shot  by  Mahommud  Akbar  Ehan,  son  of 

»*  Kate's  ^utory.— Chap.  v.  Book  V. 

**  The  Editor  desires  here  to  express  his  entire  disbelief  of  a  charge  that 
has  been  broaght  against  the  Envoj :  that,  in  his  extremity,  he  offered  rewards 
for  the  assassination  of  the  leading  insurgents. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  extreme  hnmanitj  of  his 
character.  Secondly,  there  is  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  his  own  letter  of 
1st  December  1841,  to  his  Natire  agent,  Mohan  Lai,  reproring  him  for  sop- 
posing  that  **  it  was  ever  my  object  to  encoorage  assassination.  The  rebels 
are  very  wicked  men,  bat  we  mast  not  take  nnlawfol  means  to  destroy  them." 

And  lastly,  there  is  the  personal  testimony  of  Captain  Skinner  to  Captain 
Colin  Mackenzie,  that  when  Akbar  Khan  proposed  the  murder  of  Ameen- 
oollah  Khan  (the  worst  enemy  of  the  British),  the  Envoy  declared  that 
<*  nothing  woald  induce  him  to  pay  a  price  for  blood."  (See  Kate,  Chap.  vi. 
Book  V.)  This  was  on  the  82nd  December,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his 
own  murder  by  Akbar  Khan.  How  much  latefrecords  must  we  have  of  men's 
integrity  ? 
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that  Dost  Mtihommud  wliom  tlie  English  had  bo  need- 
lessly dethroned  ;  shot  with  a  pistol  which  the  Envoy 
had  given  him  the  day  before.  His  body  was  hacked  to 
pieces  "  within  sight  of  the  British  cantonments ; "  but 
it  roased  not  the  dormant  energies  of  the  military 
chiefs.  ..."  Not  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  ramparts 
of  the  cantonment;  not  a  company  of  troops  sallied 
ont  to  rescue,  or  to  avenge."  '* 

Disgraceful  terms  of  capitulatiou  were  now  dictated 
to  the  cowering  garrison. 

On  the  6th  January  1842,  General  Elphinstone 
commenced  his  retreat  from  Cabul,  with  upwards  of 
4,000  fighting  men  and  12,000  camp-followers.  On 
the  13th  of  the  same  month  the  historian  tells  how 
"a  sentry  on  the  ramparts"  of  Jellalabad  (the  half- 
way post  between  Cabul  and  Peshawur,  which  was 
lield  by  "the  illustrious  garrison"'*   of  Sir  Robert 


Looking  oDt  towards  the  Cabul  road,  enw  a  solitary  whito- 
fac«d  horserafin  struirfrliiig  ou  towards  the  fort.  The  word 
was  passed ;  the  tidings  spread.  Presently  the  ramparts 
were  lined  with  officers  looking  out  with  throbbing  hearts, 
tlirongh  nnateady  telescopes,  or  with  etrainiDg  eyes  tracing 
the  road.  Slowly  and  painfully,  as  though  horse  and  rider 
both  were  in  an  extremity  of  mortal  weakness,  the  solitary 
monnted  man  came  reeling,  tottering  on.  They  saw  that  he 
was  an  Englishman.  On  a  wretched  weary  pony,  clinging,  as 
one  sick  or  noanded,  to  its  neck,  he  sat,  or  rather  leant  for- 
ward ;  and  there  were  those  who,  as  they  watched  his  pro- 
gresa,  thought  that  he  could  never  reach,  unaided,  the  walls  of 
Jellalabad.  A  shudder  ran  through  the  garrison.  That 
solitary  horseman  looked  like  the  messenger  of  death. 

....   A  party  of  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  succour  him. 
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They  brought  him  in  wounded,  exhausted,  half-dead.  The 
messenger  was  Dr.  Brydon,  and  he  now  reported  his  belief 
that  he  was  the  sole  survivor  of  an  army  of  some  sixteen 

thousand   men Some  had  perished   in  the  snow, 

others  had  been  destroyed  by  the  knives  and  the  jezails  of  the 
enemy ;  and  a  few  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  perhaps  to 
perish  even  more  miserably  than  the  unhappy  comrades  who 
had  died  in  the  deep  passes  of  Khoord  Cabul,  Tezeon,  and 
Jugdulluck.  ^7 

Among  those  captives  were  many  English  ladies 
and  children,  and  Henry  Lawrence's  elder  brother 
George. 

As  Military  Secretary  he  had  accompanied  the 
Envoy  to  that  fatal  conference  with  Mahommud 
Akbar  Ehan  on  the  23rd  December,  and  fall  of  sus- 
picion **  stood  behind  his  chief  until  urged  by  one  of 
the  Khans  to  seat  himself;  when  he  knelt  down  on 
one  knee,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  ready  for  imme- 
diate action." 

Suddenly  the  whole  staff  found  themselves  seized 
from  behind,  '^  dragged  away,  and  compelled  each 
to  mount  a  horse  ridden  by  an  Afghan  chief."  In 
this  position  they  ran  the  gauntlet  through  a  crowd  of 
Ghazees,^^  who  struck  out  at  them  as  they  passed. 
One  of  them,  Captain  Trevor,  "  unfortunately  slipped 
from  his  insecure  seat  and  was  cut  to  pieces  on  the 
spot.  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie,  more  fortunate, 
reached  Mahmood  Khan's  fort  alive."  '^ 

It  is  still  doubted  by  many  whether  Mahommud 
Akbar  Khan  premeditated  the  murder  of  Sir  William 
Macnaghten.     The  historian  of  the  war  says  that. 


IT  Katb's  History.— Book  VI.  ChafM.  L  and  it 

M  Crcscentadcrs,  as  we  may  uj,  who  derote  themselTes  to  battle  for  the 
faith  of  Islam. 

u  Kate's  History.—Book  V.  Chap,  rit 
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"  exasperated  past  all  control  by  tbe  resistance  of  his 
victim,  whom  ho  designed  only  to  seizo,  Akbar  Khan 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  girdle  .  .  .  and  shot  Mac- 
nagbten  through  the  body."  And  again :  "It  doea 
not  appear  that  tlie  murder  of  Macnaghten  was  pre- 
meditated by  tbe  Sirdar.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  one  of  those  sndden  gusts  of  passion  which 
■were  among  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  young 
Baruckzye's  character,  and  which  had  often  before 
betrayed  him  into  excesses  laden  with  the  pangs  of 
after  repentance."  " 

But  among  Henry  Lawrence's  papers  is  a  docu- 
ment with  which  this  charitable  supposition  is  hardly 
reconcilable.  It  is  "A  letter  from  Mahommud  Akbar 
Khan  to  Meer  Afzul  Khan,  his  brother,"  translated  by 
Lawrence  himself : — 

The  afTftira  of  this  qnnrter  are  after  thig  fashion.  When 
ty  oar  sword  and  fiiiainfl  we  had  reduced  the  infidels  lo 
eitrcmity,  and  when  from  hunger,  their  army  was  brought 
even  to  desire  death,  the  Lord,'"  eeeiog  that  ho  had  no 
remedy  but  by  humbling  bimaelf,  wrote  to  me  to  have  one 
conference  with  him,  when  he  would  agree  to  whatever  was 
my  pleasure.  Accordingly,  taking  with  me  three  or  four 
horsemen,  I  met  him  at  Bebee  Maro,  some  Englishmen 
being  with  him ;  and  there  he  swore  that  he  would  make 
over  to  me  the  magazine,  and  tbe  guns,  and  other  etorea, 
money  and  property  in  the  cantonmenta,  and  would  caase 
the  Bala  Ilissar  to  be  evacuated,  and  would  give  me  four 
Englishmen  of  importance  as  hostages,  to  be  released  when 
the  Ameer  Sahtb  (Dost  Mahommud  Khan)  and  his  and  my 
family  should  reach  Peshawur  ;  and  he  begged  that  I  would 
ensure  their  (the  Englishmen's)  safe  return  to  Peshawur,  and 

••  Kate's  Ww(ory.— Book  V.  Chap.  vii. 

n  Meaning  the  Edtoj.  All  Governon  aod  Commandere-ia -Chief  in 
India  are  i-allcd  Lords,  or  Lord  Snhiba,  b;  the  Natircs ;  and  the  AJghuo*  of 
coDne  caughi  np  the  idiom. 
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that  Shah  Shoojah  should  be  permitted  to  go  where  he  wished, 
and  not  be  molested  if  he  remained  at  Cabal. 

He  bound  himself  to  this  by  an  oath,  and  begged  his 
life.  This  servant  of  Ood  agreed  and  said,  I  would  have 
him  taken  safely  to  Peshawur.  The  next  day  the  Lord 
withdrew  the  army  and  guns  from  the  Bala  Hissar  to  the 
cantonments,  and  arranged  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

Two  or  three  times  more  we  met,  when  he  again  asked 
to  be  safely  taken  to  Peshawur.  Although  such  would  have 
been  entirely  to  my  advantage,  I  foresaw  that  allowing  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  English  to  escape,  would  be  injurious  to 
the  cause  and  faith  of  Islam.  Confiding  therefore  in  the 
approbation  of  the  Creator,  and  in  the  reviving  and  con- 
fessing of  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  abandoning  my  father, 
brethren,  and  family,  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Shuhr- 
rubedah,  as  before,  with  four  horsemen,  I  met  the  Lord, 
who  had  with  him  four  Englishmen  and  twenty  European  ^ 
horsemen,  near  the  cantonment. 

We  alighted  and  met;  and  after  some  conversation, 
this  slave  of  Ood  seized  the  Lord's  hand  and  shot  him  in 
the  breast,  and  cut  him  in  pieces  with  my  sword ;  and  the 
three  or  four  horsemen  with  me  laid  hands  on  Trevor  and 
four  Englishmen,  and  killed  and  cut  Trevor  in  pieces,  and 
took  the  others,  whose  names  are  Conolly,  Alexander  Wattp 
and  Lawrence,  and  Feen,  ^  alive.  Although  the  European 
horsemen  with  the  Lord  fired  two  or  three  times  at  me,  Ood 
saved  me  fromu  harm.  The  Ohazees  took  the  prisoners  and 
bodies  to  the  city,  and  hanged  the  latter  up  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Chouk. 

From  this  act  much  strength  has  been  added  to  the 
cause  of  Islam,  and  a  deadly  blow  given  to  the  infidels  and 
English.  The  rest  of  the  English  and  infidel  army  in  the 
cantonment  cried  for  quarter,  begged  and  entreated  that  their 
life  might  be  spared,  and  they  might  be  safely  conducted  to 


»  They  were  Native,  not  European,  horaemen,  with  the  Eqtoj;  and 
Akbar  Khan  brought  a  Urge  following,  instead  of  foar,  as  he  boasts. 

<*  These  names  are  not  intelligible.  The  thrra  officers  with  th«  Enroj 
were  Captains  Treror,  George  Lawrence,  and  Ck>Iin  Mackensie. 
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Pesh&war,  and  tbej  would  giro  ap  the  gnas  and  all  tha 
stores  aod  baggage. 

Please  God,  in  two  or  throe  days  we'll  either  gire  them 
qoarter,  and  get  them  out  of  the  cantonment,  or  cnt  them  in 
pieces,  and  plander  and  destroy  the  cantonment.  For  this 
part  of  the  country  be  satisfied,  and  be  at  ease  regarding  ns. 
Do  your  duty,  and  destroy  the  infidels  of  that  side. 

The  English  army  that  was  in  tibuznee  is  also  destroyed, 
and  Gbaznee  and  its  Bala  Hissar  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sons 
of  Islam.     Be  comforted." 

Yes,  snch  ia  war.  "  Be  comforted,"  O  ye  Afghans 
and  followers  of  the  Prophet ;  for  we  have  hegun  the 
slaughter  of  the  Enghsh  at  Cabal,  and  Boon  every 
Christian  home  in  India  and  England  shall  be  in 
moumiug  for  the  massacre  that  is  coming.  "  Be 
comforted  !  " 

It  was  only  in  June  1841  that  Henry  Lawrence, 
— who,  hke  all  thoughtful  and  imaginative  men, 
often  caught  prophetic  glimpses  of  coming  things — 
had  published  in  the  Delhi  Gazette,  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  what  he  called  "  Anticipatory  Chapters 
of  Indian  History."  They  professed  to  ho  the  fiiture 
musings  of  one  "  Darby  Connor," — evidently  a  photo- 
graph of  Lawrence  himself — who,  after  a  life  of  Indian 
service,  is  supposed  to  have  settled  down,  in  the  year 
1855,  at  "  Heathfield  Cottage,  North  Devon," — a  thin 


X  There  tn  discrepinciea  in  this  letter — fintlj,  u  to  tbe  namei  of  the 
ofRceis  who  weiT  with  Micnaghten.'and,  lerondlj,  ai  to  Ohniiiee  haviDg  fallen 
before  tbe  English  lett  their  canloninent  at  Cabal,  vhich  was  od  Gtli  Jaunary. 
Bd[  Mahommad  Akbar.  or  hie  aecrctiiry,  was  not  likely  to  be  particular  aboat 
Englith  naoia ;  and  thciugh  the  citadel  of  Ghninee  wae  not  lorreDdered  till 
6th  Uareh,  the  iiuDrg«nts  had  got  into  the  citj  on  IGth  December,  and  were 
redllj  maaten  of  the  place.  Napoleon  I.  would  have  thongbt  little  of  lo 
trifling  an  eiaggeradon  in  a  despatch  j  and  I  ace  do  reaion  to  doubt  the 
■  genoinenesa  of  Lbo  letter,— H.  B.  R 
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disguise    for    his    sister    Letitia's  summer  home  at 
Lynton — and  chapter  the  first  ran  thus : — 

As  I  wander  with  my  fishing-rod  along  the  banks  of  the 
Linn,  my  thoughts  often  revert  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  early 
days  ;  and  I  will  now  try  to  beguile  some  of  the  long  winter 
evenings  by  recording  the  events  in  which  I  was  an  actor. 
Among  the  curious  and  obsolete  works  on  India,  of  which  my 
library  contains  a  good  store,  there  is  one  by  Dr.  Kennedy, 
written  during  the  Afghan  campaign  of  1838-9.  He  tells  us 
to  read  the  Commentaries  of  Casar  with  caution,  because  the 
commander  was  likewise  the  historian ;  in  like  manner,  my 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  my  details,  as  I  must  be  in 
a  good  measure  the  hero  of  my  own  tale.  Well,  one  comfort 
is,  that  truth  continues  true,  whether  men  believe  it  or  not ; 
and  the  incredulity  of  the  public  will  afiect  my  peace  as  little 
as  that  of  Julius  CsBsar. 

In  the  year  1845 — Shah  Shoojah  having  died  of  horror  at 
the  Envoy's  having,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  seated  him- 
self in  the  royal  presence — Timoor  Shah  was  murdered  by  his 
brother,  who,  having  put  out  the  eyes  of  Sir  A.  Barnes,  and 
impaled  Captain  Bawlinson,  drove  the  British  troops  before 
him,  and  proclaimed  himself  sovereign  of  Cabul,  Candahar, 
Herat,  and  Peshawur. 

Never  having  looked  for  defeat,  and  being  in  no  way  pre- 
pared for  such  contingency,  the  British  troops  suffered  most 
severely :  few  officers,  indeed,  recrossed  the  Attok,  and  the 
harassed  and  almost  skeleton  battalions  that  did  return  to 
Hindustan  told  frightful  tales  of  misery,  and  talked  in  a  strain 
long  unknown  in  British  India  of  the  superior  prowess  of  the 
Afghans,  and  of  the  valour  of  that  long-trampled  race,  again 
striking  for  independence.  All  Hindustan  was  in  a  blaze ; 
the  cry  of  "  The  Feringhee  raj  is  over!"  resounded  from  one 
coast  to  the  other ;  and  even  those  whose  wisdom  would  have 
been  to  stick  by  us  mustered  their  retainers  and  looked  about 
for  allies  and  strongholds,  that  they  might  make  the  most  of 
the  coming  break-down — might,  at  least,  secure  their  own, 
and  appropriate  as  much  as  possible  of  their  neighbours' 
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possessions.  Then  were  let  loose  on  the  land  the  evil-minded 
and  the  ditring,  who  had  lain  nearly  dormant  through  the 
jears  of  peace  and  Bocurity,  but  who  now  roused  themselves 
at  the  prospect  of  plunder  acd  reyenge,  and  girded  their  loins, 
beat  their  ploughshares  into  spears,  aod  led  forth  their  raga- 
muffin horse  and  foot  to  the  foray. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture.  The  very  foundations 
of  British  rule  were  shaken,  and  the  bark  of  our  fortunes 
might  have  been  entirely  swamped  had  we  not  then  bad  a 
'brave  and  wise  helmsman. 

All  the  energies  of  Government  were  required  to  keep 
down  insurrection  and  maintain  our  footing  on  the  groond 
that  remained  to  us,  of  recovering  what  was  lost.  The  pro- 
tected and  subsidiary  States  scarcely  concealed  their  satisfaG- 
tion  at  onr  dilemma;  and  the  bordering  powers  of  Burmah, 
Kepaul,  and  Lahore  simultuneously  assembled  their  troops, 
as  if  by  concerted  tiignal,  and  talked  in  a  tone  new  both  to 
them  and  to  ub,  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  passage  home 
through  the  Punjaub  was  yielded  to  our  troops  only  that  the 
Sikh  Government  might  exhibit  to  their  own  subjects  the 
wretched  state  of  our  army,  and  because  they  had  not  all 
preparations  ready  for  a  bold  and  decisive  step. 

Lord  Jamaica,**  a  man  already  distinguished  in  the  two 
hemispheres,  was,  by  the  blessing  of  Providenee,  then  oar 
Governor- General.  His  prcvions  career  had  been  marked  by 
a  bold  and  fearless  policy,  and  by  measures  that  startled  even 
his  employers  ;  the  step  which  he  now  took  was  as  energetic 
and  unprecedented  as  that  for  which  he  was  already  knowQ 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  By  a  confidential  circular  to 
all  commanding  officers  throughout  the  three  Presidencies, 
he  called  on  every  man  who  bore  a  commission  to  state,  in  a 
letter  not  exceeding  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  his  views 
as  to  the  steps  now  requisite  to  regain  and  maintain  our 
authority  in  Afghanistan,  adding  a  descriptive  roll  of  himself 
according  to  a  prescribed  form.  Lord  Jamaica  had  profited 
by  the  lesson  that  a  Governor  had  purchased  at  the  price  of 

>  "  Lord  Jiniaira  "  is  doubtleu  iDtended  for  Sir  Charleg  Metcalfe,  wjth  a 
pMngt  canf«tT«il  on  him  for  hu  aerricei  in  th4t  uUnd. 
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ten  crores  of  rupees,  and  of  untold  numbers  of  lives,  European 
and  Natiye ;  be  set  before  himself  the  object  of  equipping  the 
most  eflScient  force  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  was  this 
time  determined  to  eschew  **  the  usages  of  the  service/'  in- 
cluding humbug  and  jobbing. 

My  readers  may  imagine  the  sensation  caused  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  by  his  lordship's  circular, 
what  mending  of  pens  and  furbishing  of  brains  it  caused. 
Among  others,  I  took  half  a  sheet  of  the  largest  foolscap  I 
could  find,  and  thus  began  : — 

**  Mt  Lord, — I  have  the  honour,  in  pursuance  of  the  Govern- 
ment notification  of  the  12th  August,  to  submit,  for  your 
lordship's  consideration,  a  descriptive  roll  of  myself,  and  a 
statement  of  my  views  : — 


Name. 

Age. 

Father's 

Pro- 
fession. 

Place 

of 
Birth. 

Place  of 

Edaca- 

tion. 

1 

Date  of 

Com- 

missioo. 

Term  of 
8enrice. 

Remarks. 

Darby 
Coonor. 

87 

Soldier. 

Cork. 

Tippe- 
rarj. 

1825. 

20 
Yean. 

Healthj,  actiye, 
indoitrioiia ; 
served  in  Bnr- 
mah,  and  hoped 
to  serve  else- 
where, bat  had 
not  the  lock. 

''Lord  Auckland's  Afghan  expedition  barely  escaped 
failure,  because  the  fundamental  rules  that  guide  men  in 
their  individual  and  collective  capacities,  u^Aen  working  for 
themselves,  were  neglected.  Allow  me,  my  lord,  to  illustrate 
my  meaning  by  two  comparisons,  '  the  establishment  of  a 
brewery,'  and  '  an  expedition  into  Central  Afirica.' 

''  The  capitalist  who  proposes  to  try  his  luck  in  the  malt 
line  either  studies  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  business,  or 
employs,  on  a  remunerating  salary,  an  honest,  active,  and 
thoroughly  competent  person  as  head  of  the  work,  and  seeks 
out  equally  fitting  instruments  for  every  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, down  to  the  errand-boy.  No  working  berth  is  filled 
by  a  mere  brother,  son,  or  cousin ;  if  any  relative  or  friend 
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visljcs  for  emplojment,  he  enters  as  a  tcholar ;  the  machitte 
is  ina(]e  efficient  without  him,  anil  lie  is  permitted  to  attend 
uid  learn.  Bvery  improvement  ia  adopted,  good  beer  is 
made,  and  large  profits  accrue,  becaaae  the  proper  means 
liaTe  been  used,  and  the  one  specific  object  hua  been  kept  in 
view. 

"  Again,  on  a  discovery  expedition,  who  is  Bolected  ?  Tbe 
infirm,  tbe  pusillanimous,  tbe  unwilling ;  or  tbe  volunteer  of 
stout  body  and  firm  heart  ? 

"  And  does  ho  take  with  him  the  luxuries  of  the  capital, 
the  grutifioitlons  of  taste,  or  simply  what  will  sustain  life  and 
strength,  and  tbe  instruments  to  enable  him  to  profit  by  hla 
discoveries  ?  And  whom  does  be  choose  for  companions,  hot 
thoae  like-minded  and  bke-bodied,  who  are  desirous  to  go  ? 

"  Now,  will  your  lordship  contrast  with  tbe  above  the 
conduct  of  the  Indus  army  assembled  in  1838  ?  Take  tbe 
Army  Lift  for  that  year,  and  examine  bow  many  went  that 
should  not,  and  how  many  that  would  have  gone  stayed 
behind  ;  then  cast  your  eye  on  the  files  of  newspapers  for  tbe 
ensuing  year,  and  you  will  see  that,  &om  bickerings  and 
jealousies  in  high  places,  from  persons  interfering  in  matters 
with  which  they  should  have  had  nothing  to  do,  and  thwarting 
the  measures  of  those  who  had  knowledge  and  responsibility, 
no  efBcieut  arrangement  was  made  in  any  one  branch  of  the 
army,  which  started  clogged  with  infirmi,  bome-aick,  and  aged 
men,  and  retarded  by  want  of  information  and  arrangement. 

"  In  some  of  the  moat  important  matters,  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  bis  own  eyes ;  in  others,  of  minor 
moment,  each  was  afraid  to  act,  and  take  tbe  responsibility 
on  himself. 

"  Avoiding  the  errors  of  the  last  war,  I,  therefore,  propose 
to  your  lorJship  an  army  of  6,000  men,  drawn  from  all  the 
Presidencies;  3,000  to  march  bj  Dera  Ishmael  Khan,  1,500 
by  the  Bolan,  and  1,500  by  the  Kbyber  Pass.** 

"  2.  That  no  officer,  whatever  be  his  merits,  above  the 
rank  of  a  captain  be  permitted  to  go. 
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"  3.  That  the  officer  in  command  of  the  expedition  be 
snpremo  political  as  well  as  military  authority ;  that  he  have 
full  power  to  weed  his  battalions,  to  leave  behind  all  whom 
he  may  deem  incumbrances,  and  accept  the  proffered  services 
of  all  volunteers ;  that,  in  short,  receiving  your  lordship's 
instructions,  he  have  full  powers  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
Oovemmcnt  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that  seems  to 
himself  most  practicable. 

**  That,  from  highest  to  lowest,  he  fill  up  all  staff  situa- 
tions, and  that,  as  responsible  for  the  result,  he  have  the 
selection  of  his  own  instruments.  For  other  campaigns,  I 
volunteered  for  subordinate  employment,  butr  my  services  were 
not  accepted ;  on  this  occasion  I  offer  myself  as  chief,  and, 
feeling  that  my  services  will  be  accepted,  I  shall  be  prepared, 
on  receipt  of  your  lordship's  answer,  to  join  without  delay 
the  head -quarter  camp,  for  I  need  not  say  that  little  more 
than  the  necessary  time  now  remains  to  enable  the  necessary 
preparations. 

"  I  have,  &c. 

"  Darby  Connor." 

•*LtiekHOW,  August  2\$t,  1845." 

By  return  of  dawk,  I  received  a  reply  as  follows  : — 

*'  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  August,  and,  in  reply, 
request  that,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  you  will  join  my 
camp  at  Simla ;  for,  without  definitely  promising  you  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  I  have  so  little  doubt  of  securing 
to  the  Government  the  benefit  of  your  services,  that  I  wish  at 
once  to  see  you,  and  shall  further  be  glad  if  you  can  bring 
with  you  any  officers  whom  you  may  wish  to  be  employed 
during  the  campaign. 

*'  I  am,  &c. 

"  Jamaica.*' 

My  baggage  had  already  started  ten  days  when  the 
Govemor-Oeneral's  letter  reached  me ;  so  laying  my  dawk 
the  same  day,  and  firing  off  some  twenty  chits  to  good  men 
and  true,  whom  I  had  before  warned  for  the  occasion,  and 
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whom  I  D01V  (leairod  to  meet  mo  at  Simla,  I  speot  tlio  throo 
dftjB  that  remnined  before  my  dawk  was  ready,  in  scribbling 
off  notes  and  bints  as  to  the  Belcction,  preparation,  and 
organization  of  tbe  troops  and  departments  for  the  forth- 
coming campaign. 

What  sensation  my  novel  proposal  mado  throughout 
British  India,  and  how  I  was  received  by  tbe  little  hig-wiga 
and  great-guns  at  head -quarters,  will  be  shown  in  tbe 
ensuing  chapter. 

D.  C. 

Cbaptera  II.  and  III.  were  occupied  with  most 
original  accounts  of  his  interviews  with  the  Govemor- 
General's  secretaries  and  the  Governor-General  him- 
self; how  Lord  Jamaica  accepted  all  his  plans,  and 
gave  liim  carle-blanche  to  carry  them  out ;  how  half  the 
Irishmen  in  India  applied  to  him  at  once  for  the 
Adjutant-Generalship,  or  Quartermaster-Generalship 
of  the  force,  and  how  he  rejected  them  all  but  one, 
who  reminded  him  that  they  ran  away  from  school 
together;  "  and  you  know,  Connor,  that  if  it's  a  recom- 
mendation, there  is  not  a  six-foot  wall  in  the  west 
country  that  could  turn  Jerry  Preston ;  so  if  there  is 
any  smart  work  in  view,  or  any  riding  that  wants 
whip  and  spur,  I'm  your  man  ; "  how  he  chose  an 
ensign  for  his  military  secretary,  because  he  was 
"  young  and  active,  bodily  and  mentally,  being  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  a  capital  shot,  a  good  horseman,  a 
laborious  student,  a  fair  linguist,  a  good  draughtsman, 
and  an  upright  honest  fellow,  who  answers  the  Duke 
of  Welhngton's  receipt  for  a  good  staff  officer,  "  able  to 
write  an  intelligible  letter,  and  then  to  carry  it ;  "  and 
how  Mr.  Smailpage,  the  secretary  to  Government, 
asked  him  at  breakfast,  "  Have  you  heard  the  news, 
Connor  ?  Pekin  is  in  the  hands  of  our  troops.  The 
affair  was  short  and  dashing;  we  lost  three    officers 
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and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men."  "Ah,"  replied  I, 
'*  it  always  struck  me  that  matters  could  not  be  settled 
there  until  we  got  hold  of  his  Majesty's  pig- tail,'* — a 
prophecy  which  Sir  Hope  Grant  fulfilled  nearly  twenty- 
years  later. 

In  Chapter  lY.  there  was  a  characteristic  passage 
foreshadowing  some  of  his  after-poUcy,  in  the  procla- 
mations which  he  proposed  to  issue  before  entering  the 
Afghan  territory : — 

I  would  plentifully  distribute  IshteJiars,  explaining  the 
British  views,  that  on  the  last  occasion  we  came  to  put  up 
Shah  Shoojah,  but  now  to  establish  ourselves.  I  would  offer 
to  all  Jagurdars  and  heads  of  clans  permanent  occupancy  of 
their  present  possessions,  paying  a  tribute  of  one  quarter 
their  clear  revenue ;  .  .  .  .  full  sovereignty  within  their 
limits  should  be  allowed,  but  the  right  of  removal  for  gross 
acts  of  oppression,  proved  by  their  peers,  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief  British  Minister,  who  should,  however,  then 
appoint  the  nearest  of  kin,  if  not  unacceptable  to  his  people. 

All  transit  duties  to  be  abolished;  British  officers  to 
administer  what  are  now  the  Crown  lands,  or  what  may  lapse 
from  rebellion,  failure  of  heir,  &c. ;  but  no  interference 
further  than  by  an  occasional  visit,  to  be  made  with  the 
tributary  and  protected  chiefs.  Some  such  proclamation,  my 
lord,  would  bring  us  many  allies,  .  •  •  •  but,  mind  me, 
I  don't  promise  your  lordship  that  my  management,  or  that 
of  any  other  man,  will  secure  peace  for  more  than  a  season, 
to  a  country  that  has  never  yet  known  peace :  no,  all  that  we 
can  profess  to  do  is,  by  an  impartial  administration  of  very 
strict  laws,  to  restrain  the  marauding  propensities  of  the 
tribes,  and,  by  fair  treatment  and  good  pay,  allure  the  more 
daring  spirits  with  our  service,  and  through  them  give  peace 
to  the  timid  ones.  But  this  must,  of  course,  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  we  must  expect  for  a  season,  or  even  for  years, 
petty  and  partial  outbreaks  ;  and  that  old  enmities  will  induce 
the  chiefs  to  forget  our  paramount  authority,  and  lead  them, 

17 
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as  or  old,  to  foray  and  pluudcr  each  other's  lands ;  but  time 
and  management  will  bring  them  to  he  as  ordorlj  as  ore  now 
the  protected  Sikh  chiefLains. 

And  then  foUows  "Chapter  V.,"  which,  for  Kb 
reflection  of  Lawreuce's  own  soldierly  character  and 
its  anticipation  of  how  both  he  and  his  wife  would 
act  nnder  such  circumstances,  will  be  found  by  the 
reader  of  the  Life  to  be  quite  remarkable  : 

....  I  must  now  hurry  over  the  proceedings  of  a 
month,  and  take  my  xeadera  to  Ferozepore,  where  my  troopa 
were  concentrating. 

One  by  one,  the  officers  of  my  selection  Lad  dropped  in  at 
Simla,  and  had  been  introduced  to  the  Qovemor-Oeneral, 
who  was  pleased  to  express  himself  quite  satisfied  with  the 
manner  I  had  disposed  of  my  patronage,  and,  in  spite  of  Jerry 
Preston  having  won  the  ateeple-chaee,  his  lordship  was  quit* 
taken  with  bim,  and  allowed  that  a  man  might  be  a  judge  of 
a  horse  and  able  to  ride  one,  and  yet  be  not  unfitted  or 
onwiUiug  to  toil  at  commissariat  arrangements.  Lord  Jamaica 
laughed  when  I  gave  him  us  instances  in  point,  Major  Hen- 
derson and  Captain  MacGregor,  both  poets  and  U^h  laborious 
uithmedcians.  Preston's  stay  at  Simla  was  short,  as  I 
hurried  him  off  to  the  Jhelum  to  make  arrangements,  and, 
armed  with  the  Governor- General's  Khurcetahs  to  the  prin- 
cipal Sirdars  of  the  new  Confederation  of  the  Punjaub,  I 
desired  bim  to  purchase  grain  at  the  several  marts  on  the 
Seikh  border,  and  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  troops  would 
move  by  each  of  the  passes  into  Afghanistan :  be  bad  instmc- 
tions  to  send  trusty  Native  agents  in  all  directions  to  collect 
information,  and  otherwise  act  as  circamstances  should 
permit. 

On  the  25th  September  I  reached  Ferozepoor,  invested 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier -General  on  both  hanks  of  the 
Sutledge,  in  the  Punjaub,  Afghanistan,  and  Scinde;  brevet 
rank  in  Uke  manner  bad  been  conferred  on  twenty-three  other 
officers  of  my  selection,  and  we  now  met  a  more  youthful 
squad  of  field  officers  than  the  Company's  service  bad  ever 
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before  sent  into  the  field ;  more  nearly  approaching,  indeed, 
to  the  ages  of  our  Peninsular  generals,  or  those  of  Napoleon, 
who  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  selecting  for  active 
service  such  men  as  John  Company  has  too  frequently 
chosen ;  of  the  nineteen  that  sat  round  my  table  that 
evening,  I  was  the  oldest  (and  the  observant  reader  will 
remember  that  my  age  was  thirty-eight),  while  the  youngest 
was  twenty-seven.  We  were  all  hale  and  hearty  fellows,  all 
ready  for  a  tumasha,  and  though  I  cannot  say  that  we  had  no 
ties  to  restrain  us,  yet  I  may  fairly  affirm  that  if  there  were 
some  lingering  thoughts  of  Eumaul  and  Delhi,  there  was 
not  one  of  the  company  who  could  have  been  enticed  to 
remain  behind. 

My  own  brow  was  unclouded,  and  no  one  at  Ferozepore 
or  at  Simla  could  have  told  of  the  struggle  within  me.  I  had 
left  the  wife  of  my  heart  in  wretched  health,  and  hardly 
expected  that  my  infant  child  would  long  have  a  mother's 
protection. 

When  the  Govemor-Generars  circular  (noted  in  the  first 
chapter)  reached  me,  and  I  read  to  my  wife  the  answer  I  proposed 
to  send,  she  was  on  a  sick  bed ;  I  read  it,  and  looking  at  her  for 
approval,  perceived  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  ''Well,  dearest, 
then  1*11  not  send  it ;  and  indeed  I  have  no  determined  inten- 
tion, and  only  scribbled  off  the  chit  for  fun,  as  I've  often 
thought  of  such  a  scheme,  though  I  never  supposed  it  could 
be  brought  to  bear."  "  You  mistake  me.  Darby"  (she  replied) ; . 
**  you  know  how  I  love  you,  and  I  need  not  say  that  parting 
will  be  to  me  a  bitterer  hour  than  meeting  was  a  sweet  one ; 
but  I  would  not  stop  you,  my  husband ;  your  heart  is  on  the 
object ;  I  have  watched  you  manoeuvring  your  paper  battalions, 
and  it  is  not  later  than  yesterday  that  I  found  this  scrap  " 
(taking  from  underneath  her  pillow  a  bit  of  manuscript, 
headed,  "  Proper  fellows  to  have  in  a  scrimmage,"  with  many 
names  attached) ;  "  and  did  it  not  confirm  what  I  long  believed, 
that  ever  since  the  Cabul  Expedition  your  heart  has  panted 
to  be  there?  Go,  Darby, — ^I  would  not  have  it  said  that 
Connor  was  tied  to  his  wife's  apron-string ;  send  your  letter, 
I  feel  that  it  will  succeed,  and  at  any  rate  it  will  show  the 
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GoTemment  of  wbal,  staET  you  are  m&do."  I  sent  the  letter 
and  succeeded,  but  I  then  knew  not  at  what  a  sacrifice  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  aft«r  my  return  that  I  ascertained  how  nearly 
it  cost  the  life  of  my  heroic  wifo. 

Many  of  those  around  me  were  bnsbanda;  most  of  ua 
bad  been  long  acquainted ;  two  or  threo  were  of  my  own 
regiment ;  and  tbore  was  not  one  of  the  company  whom  I 
bad  not  either  known  from  a  boy,  or  whom  I  did  not  look  on 
as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  brother -so  Idler ;  wo  met,  iadeod,  more 
like  a  baud  of  long- scattered  relatives  round  the  Christmas 
board,  than  as  a  formal  party  of  senior  officers. 

Little  basiuess  was  that  evening  talked  of,  hut  we  rather 
discussed  the  jovial  days  of  Barrackpoor,  the  incidents  of  the 
outward  voyage,  and  the  varied  courses  that  our  several 
destinies  bad  led  us. 

There  were  three  Artillery  and  one  Engineer  officer  pre- 
sent, and  how  they  did  gabble  away  about  Peter  Ogee,  Johnny 
Raw,  and  other  hearties  of  Addiscombe !  And  then  we  would 
ask  one  of  the  other  as  to  the  fata  of  some  companion  who 
kad  fallen  or  died  ;  and  the  youngest  of  us  could  count  that 
the  majority  of  his  bafcb  had  been  cut  off,  the  strongest  and 
tbe  hcallblest,  and  those  that  bad  given  best  promise  of  a 
bright  career ;  for  me  it  brought  to  mind  the  loved  companion 
of  my  youth,  the  noble  and  the  pore-mlnded  Jobny  Fraoka; 
my  mother  hade  us  love  one  another  as  together  we  were  put 
into  our  little  cabin.  We  did  love  one  another :  for  one  short 
year  our  station  and  our  house  were  the  same,  but  consump- 
tion bad  even  then  seized  him  for  a  victim  ;  it  was  not  until 
five  years  afterwards,  when  proceeding  for  a  second  time  to 
sea,  that  we  again  met,  and  it  was  as  brothers ;  death's  stamp 
was  on  him,  and  not  many  months  after  I  heard  that  he  had 
gone  to  that  world  for  which  he  was  so  well  prepared.  On 
his  death-bed  he  sent  me  a  message,  and  a  small  memorial  on 
which  was  engraved,  "Love  one  another." 

My  heart  was  full  of  borne,  and  of  the  memory  of  departed 
friends,  so  that  I  was  not  sorry  when  my  guests  parted  from 
me  for  tbe  night. 

I  had  ordered  for  the  morning  a  parade  and  inspection  of 
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acooutrements  and  camp  equipage  of  two  regiments  that  had 
arrived.  At  Kumanl  I  had  noti6ed  by  circular  to  com- 
manding ofiScers  my  wishes  as  to  equipment,  and  as  to  eyery 
individual  coming  as  light  as  possible  ;  but  I  was  aware  that 
there  was  an  intention  among  some  to  kick,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  act  accordingly. 

The  28rd  Regiment  was  the  first  on  my  list ;  it  was  a  very 
fine  corps,  mostly  recruited  from  Oude  and  from  the  Azimghur 
district ;  there  were  many  Brahmins  and  more  Rajpoots  in  it, 
high-spirited  and  gallant  fellows,  but  abounding  in  prejudices 
and  requiring  management;  their  commander,  for  several 
years  past,  had  been  Colonel  A.,  a  petty  little  creature, 
who  thought  to  gain  favour  with  his  men  by  excusing  them 
drills  and  parades ;  he  had  been  just  removed,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct  were,  that  a  very  fine  set  of  fellows 
came  to  the  rendezvous  more  as  militiamen  than  as  disci- 
plined troops.  The  present  commander.  Captain  Nelson,  was 
a  good  man,  but  worn  out;  he  had  been  eighteen  years  a 
captain,  and,  with  a  wife  and  large  family,  would  gladly  have 
invalided,  but  for  the  shame  of  so  doing  at  such  a  period. 
The  next  to  him  was  a  poor  creature,  fit  only  for  the  berth  of 
second  in  command  to  a  local  corps,  to  which,  at  my  request, 
he  had  been  appointed  the  day  before  his  regiment  was  in 
orders  for  service ;  and  as  he  did  not  volunteer  to  forego  his 
sinecure,  no  notice  of  him  was  needed.  The  man  who  stood 
third  was  the  one  I  wanted — a  plain  matter-of-fact  person — 
doating  on  his  corps,  and  knowing  every  Sepahi  in  it  by 
name ;  I  had  told  him  (Brown  was  his  name)  that  if  he  could 
lend  a  hand  at  getting  rid  of  Nelson  he  should  have  the 
command. 

The  regiment  was  complete,  mustering  700  bayonets, 
and  was  composed  of  stuff  fit  to  meet  the  devil ;  they  were 
strong  in  officers,  sixteen  being  present ;  I  formed  square, 
and  harangued  the  men,  approving  of  their  general  appear- 
ance, and  reprobating  several  slovenly  symptoms;  I  told 
them  that  the  service  we  were  going  on  would  be  a  trying  one ; 
that  I  should  allow  only  ten  pounds  weight  per  sepoy  and 
twenty  pounds  per  native  officer  of  baggage,  that  no  riding 
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pony  should  on  any  account  be  taken ;  and  only  ten  fol- 
lowers per  company.  I  then  turned  to  the  officers,  and 
remarked  that  I  had  obaen'ed  with  regret  that  my  hint  as  to 
light  equipment  had  not  been  observed  ;  and  that  I  therefore 
now  desired  that  only  one  single-pole  tent  for  four  ofScers 
should  be  taken,  and  that  no  one  perKOu's  baggage  should  exceed 
S20  lbs.  I  observed  some  winka  and  wry  looks  among  the 
officers,  bat  I  did  not  affect  to  see  them,  and  requested  that 
all  would  breakfast  with  me,  and  afterwards  say  anything 
they  wished.  I  then  again  addressed  the  men  and  said  that 
one  rupee  per  man  gratuity  in  addition  to  the  usual  indul- 
gences, should  be  granted  from  the  date  of  crossing  the 
Attok;  but  that  as  150  men  would  remain  behind  with  the 
depot,  all  who  felt  themselves  unable  to  make  a  rapid  march, 
might  now  turn  out ;  only  sixty-eight  men  obeyed  the  signal, 
and  I  was  obliged,  in  concert  with  the  officers,  to  fill  np  tlie 
complement. 

That  day  I  assembled  au  invaliding  committ«e,  passed 
one  half  of  the  Native  officers  present  for  the  invalids,  and 
recommended  the  majority  of  the  rest  for  civil  and  other 
appointments,  or  for  leave  of  absence,  filling  np  the  vacancies 
by  promotions  of  young  and  active  men. 

Captain  Nelson  also  was  reported  physically  unfit,  and 
I  oi^ed  on  him  to  take  a  bonus  ofiered  by  hie  corps,  and  on 
the  certificate  of  the  medical  committee,  to  invalid  ;  but  the 
old  man  was  too  proud  and  had  too  much  of  the  soldier  in 
him;  I  was  therefore  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
ordering  him  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  depot,  and  putting 
Captain  Brown  in  command.  Nelson  was  indignant  and 
challenged  my  authority ;  I  showed  it  to  him  in  black  and 
white,  and  appreciating  his  feelings,  overlooked  his  conduct ; 
but  not  BO  that  of  Lieutenants  Birch  and  Crump,  who,  when 
ordered  by  Captain  Brown  to  remain  and  do  duty  with  the 
depot,  flatly  refused ;  for  them  I  ordered  a  court-martial ; 
and  within  a  week  they  were  tried  for  disobedience  of  orders 
and  dismissed  the  service,  and  a  good  riddance  they  were, 
except  that  it  obliged  us  to  leave  behind  Lieutenant  Dumps, 
who  was  not  a  bad  officer. 
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With  the  other  regiments  I  dealt  in  like  manner,  and 
when  all  were  collected  and  encamped  on  the  ground  pre- 
pared for  them,  I  invited  the  division  officers  and  sepoys  to 
dine  with  me. 

Having  already  procured  rolls  of  regiments  shewing  par- 
ticularly what  men  in  each  company  could  eat  together,  I  had 
a  glorious  feed  prepared,  and  seating  the  men  of  each  company 
together  according  to  their  castes,  I  made  them  all  as  happy  as 
princes,  and  finished  the  feast  by  presenting  to  each  squad 
the  pots  and  pans  in  which  their  food  had  been  dressed  and 
distributed,  desiring  that  none  other  except  each  man's 
regimental  water-cup  should  be  taken,  but  that  all  other 
cooking  utensils  should  remain  with  the  heavy  baggage ;  by 
this  step  I  showed  the  men  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
every  soldier  should  be  a  cook,  by  which  means,  and 
apparently  without  giving  offence,  I  reduced  the  burthen 
of  each  regiment  by  several  camel-loads,  and  setting  an 
example  to  all  others,  I  took  a  torch  after  dinner,  and  with 
my  own  hand  burnt  a  splendid  new  double-poled  tent,  just 
made  for  me  by  Nyn  Sookh  (the  best  tent-maker  in  India, 
although  his  poles  are  bad),  and  I  showed  to  those  around 
me  that  my  equipment  for  myself  and  six  officers  of  my 
household  was  to  be  two  subaltern's  regulation  tents  and  a 
large  shemianah.  The  bonfire  of  my  big  tent  made  a  great 
sensation  and  caused  more  than  one  flare-up  that  evening. 

The  following  order  was  issued  next  day  : — 

''Brigadier-General  Connor  thanks  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers under  his  command  for  the  alacrity  and  good  feeling 
with  which  they  have  met  his  views,  and  he  is  proud  to  say 
that  no  army  in  the  world  could  have  more  cheerfully  entered 
on  a  distant  and  trying  enterprise  than  has  the  portion  of 
Bengal  troops  he  has  the  honour  to  command. 

"  Great  advantages  have  already  accrued  to  individuals  in 
all  ranks ;  young  officers  have  been  raised  to  commands,  and 
Havildars,  Naicks,  and  Scpahies,  who  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  service  could  never  have  been  Native  officers,  have 
already  gained  that  grade  ;  let  the  promotion  already  acquired 
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be  ED  earnest  of  what  is  to  come,  but  bo  it  remembered  that 
reward  will  only  follow  tried  good  conduct. 

"  The  division  will  be  brigaded  au  follows  : — 

"The  two  aquadroDS  H.  M.'a  24th  Dragoons, 
Ditto  Native  Cavalry, 

Ditto  Native  Cavalry, 

to  form  the  Cavalry  brigade  nndcr  Captain  Naylor  as  Briga- 
dier, who  will  appoint  his  M,  B,  (In  like  manner  the 
Infantry  and  Artillery  were  brigaded). 

"  All  Btraggling  and  trespassing  are  positively  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties. 

"  No  camel  to  bo  loaded  with  more  than  3^  matmds ;  all 
burthens  esceeding  that  weight  will  be  destroyed. 

"All  officcra  and  soldiers  are  entitled  to  draw  a  ration  of 
meat,  bread,  and  rum ;  or,  in  lien  of  the  latter,  s  pint 
of  wine. 

"  Brigadier  Connor  reminds  all  ranks  that  the  character  of 
an  army  ia  its  best  strength  ;  to  move  peacefully  through 
friendly  territories,  to  be  sober  in  quarters,  and  alert  on 
duty,  are  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  all  troops;  the 
utmost  confidence  ia  placed  in  all ;  if  that  confidence  is 
abused  it  will  be  to  the  heavy  cost  of  the  offender. 

"  Let  no  man  consider  bis  duty  trifling  or  unimportant ; 
the  sentinel  holds  the  key  of  the  camp ;  let  all  officers,  by 
constant  rounds  at  irregular  houra,  enforce  the  utmost  alert- 
ness ;  and  let  all  uudcrGtand  that  the  sentinel  who  is  neglect- 
ful, and  the  officer  who  is  listleHS  on  small  occasions,  are  not 
to  be  depended  on  in  real  necessity ;  for  disciphne  ia  not 
the  growth  of  a  day,  nor  military  spirit  the  offspring  of 
an  hour." 

The  next  morning,  October  23rd,  the  cavalry  crossed  the 
Satledge  by  a  splendid  bridge  of  boats  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  the  engineers,  pioneers,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry 
fallowed,  and  I  crossed  two  days  afler  with  the  Staff  and 
2nd  Brigade. 

Thus  were  we  well  afloat,  for  a  second  time  rolling  back 
the  tide  of  conquest  to  the  quarter  from  whence  its  devastating 
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waves  bad  so  long  been  used  to  flow.  Hindoos  were  again, 
after  ages  of  sabjection,  to  place  the  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the 
kindred  of  their  former  task-masters,  and  followers  of  Brahma 
were,  at  the  bidding  of  European  masters,  to  cross  the  for- 
bidden river,  and  again  to  carry  the  British  banner  into  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan. 

The  arrival  of  the  dawk  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  in  the  march ;  for  myself,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  the  receipt  of  Lord  Jamaica's  flattering  com- 
mendations did  not  give  me  half  the  delight  that  I  felt  when 
I  got  my  weekly  despatch  from  my  wife ;  nor  was  I  ever  too 
busy  to  reply  regularly,  and  at  nearly  as  great  length. 

She  was  at  Simla,  occupying  herself  with  the  care  of  our 
child,  and  such  pursuits  as  she  thought  would  be  most  to  my 
taste ;  never  emerging  from  her  quiet  seclusion,  unless  when 
she  could  minister  to  the  sick  or  the  suffering.  But  I  must 
let  her  speak  for  herself.  ''  I  often  think,"  she  would  say, 
"  how  my  little  domestic  narrative  must  strike  you :  hurried 
along  as  you  are,  on  the  stream  of  events,  it  must  seem  as  if 
you  paused  for  a  moment,  to  look  into  a  deep,  quiet  well. 

**  For  me,  the  arrival  of  your  letters  just  sustains  my  heart 
from  week  to  week ;  and  on  the  intervening  days  I  copy  them 
into  a  volume  which  will,  I  fervently  hope,  be  one  day  a 
precious  record  for  our  boy.  If  he  lives  there  is  hardly  any 
inheritance  I  would  rather  bequeath  to  him  than  the  intimate 
conviction  of  his  parents'  affection  for  one  another,  that  he 
may  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  wedded  love,  and  never 
feel  his  existence  complete  without  it.  But  how  I  run  on 
about  the  creature  that  is  still  lying  in  my  lap  !  I  must  try 
to  check  this,  and  truly  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  present  hour 
for  ground  of  happiness  in  the  possession  of  this  treasure ;  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  the  world,  just  when  we  were  parted,  has 
made  him  peculiarly  dear,  and  I  cannot  be  grateful  enough  to 
Heaven  for  such  a  blessing.  Clouds  will  creep  over  my  heart, 
dearest,  but  I  try  to  banish  them  ;  believe  me,  I  have  never 
once  flinched  from  my  first  declaration,  that  I  wished  you  to 
undertake  the  expedition,  nor  am  I  so  utterly  weak,  selfish, 
and  doubting,  that  I  would  hold  you  back,  even  from  peril, 
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when  yon  oagbt  to  go  on.  The  bitterness  lies  in  the  separa- 
tion ;  that  I  cannot  ehara  with  you  whatever  yon  encoanter. 
Yon  know  I  do  not  profess  what  is  usually  termed  military 
ardour;  I  would  rather  the  whole  world  were  at  peace,  and 
perhaps  even  would  Bometimes  rather  my  husband  was  in 
another  professiou ;  but  since  you  are  a  soldier,  and  there  is 
work  to  be  done  in  your  line,  I  never  would  hold  you  bock  : 
you  are  doing  your  duty  and  will  have  the  reward  in  your  own 
heart,  if  nowhere  else  ;  and,  through  success  or  failure,  it  is 
your  wife's  place  to  cheer  you  on." 

If  the  reader  is  a  bachelor  he  may  skip  what  he  thinks  the 
nniotercsting  passages  of  my  narrative;  I  ahall  not  often 
trouble  bim  with  sncb  extracts,  but  I  cannot  forego  the  honest 
pride  that  leads  me  to  give  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  wife  I 
have  got 

A  sixth  of  the  "  anticipatory  chapters  "  was  pub- 
lished, and  then  Lawrence  felt  that,  as  he  brought  his 
hero  and  his  ideal  army  into  Afghanistan,  the  story 
might  be  construed  into  a  hostile  criticism  on  his 
brother  George's  chief.  So  he  dropped  the  tale. 
But  what  the  fragment  amounts  to  now  is  this,  that 
Henry  Lawrence,  in  June  1841,  anticipated  that  the 
Afghans  would,  ere  long,  rise  upon  the  unready 
English  in  Cabul,  take  them  by  surprise,  and  drive 
them  out  of  the  country  in  such  disastrous  rout  that 
"all  Hindustan  "  would  be  "  in  a  blaze,"  and  that 
when  that  day  should  come  he  felt  he  had  it  in  him  to 
retrieve  our  honour. 

The  event  came  sooner  even  than  be  thought, 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  first  on  the  British  frontier 
to  receive  the  tidings  was  Henry  Lawrence.  He  met 
them  on  the  14tli  November  1841,  "on  his  way  out 

after  a  decoity  party and  immediately  after 

forwarding  them  on  to  Mr.  Clerk,  went  to  Colonel 
Wild  "  (the    officer  then  commanding  tlie  troops  at 
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Ferozepoor),  '^  to  urge  him  to  push  on  the  60th  and 
64th  Regiments,  and  to  warn  the  Light  Infantry 
battalion,  and  some  details  .of  the  10th  Cavalry,  for 
service  beyond  the  frontier.*^  In  doing  this,  he  had 
well  anticipated  the  line  of  action  that  would  be 
adopted  by  his  energetic  chief,  Mr.  (now  Sir  George) 
Clerk,  who  now,  and  throughout  the  imperial  crisis 
which  ensued,  showed  himself  a  diplomatist  of  the 
true  EngUsh  stamp  —  undaunted  in  difficulties,  and 
resolute  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  country. 

It  was  well,  indeed,  that  there  were  such  men  in 
charge  of  the  North- West  frontier  at  this  juncture  as 
Clerk  at  the  Sutlej  and  Outram  in  Sindh. 

The  rash  Governor-General  who,  without  even 
consulting  his  Council,  had  been  capable  of  marching 
a  British  army  into  Afghanistan,  400  miles  from  the 
British  frontier,  to  dethrone  a  reigning  Prince,  and 
set  up  an  exile,  was  now  paralysed  at  the  first  rumour 
of  disaster  to  his  troops,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
brought  to  move  a  single  regiment  to  then-  succour. 

It  is  related  by  the  historian  that  even  the  English 
system  of  government  by  parties  came  in  with  evil 
influence  to  perplex  Lord  Auckland.  He  was  a  Whig, 
and  the  war  was  a  Whig  war.  The  Conservatives 
had  always  sided  with  the  East  India  Company  in 
condemning  it ;  and  at  this  moment  the  Conservatives 
were  in  office.  His  own  term  of  government  was 
expiring,  and  a  Conservative  successor  was  on  his  way 
to  India,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — perhaps 
with  orders  to  withdraw  altogether  from  Afghanistan. 

Would  it  be  right  to  commit  the  new  Governor- 
General  to  a  renewal  of  hostiUties,  when  even  Lord 

"  Ka YE.— Book  Vn.  Chap.  i. 
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Auckland  himself  had  slowly  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  the  policy  ?  But  Kaye  well 
points  out  that  the  time  for  these  consideratioDS  had 
gone  by.  The  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  Cabul  War 
was  no  longer  the  question  at  issue,  but  the  honour  of 
the  British  anna  and  the  power  of  onr  empire  in  India. 
The  spirit  of  the  Governor-General  was,  however, 
broken,  and  if  any  help  was  to  be  given  to  the 
beleaguered  troops  in  Afghanistan,  it  must  be  sent 
by  others. 

Of  those  others  one  might  have  expected  the 
Commander-in- Chief  of  the  Indian  army  to  be  the 
first.  But  he  was  the  last.  Sir  Jasper  Nicolla  had 
been  against  the  policy  of  the  Cabul  War  from  the 
beginning.  He  had  judged  better  than  the  statesmen, 
and  foretold  nothing  but  disaster  &om  a  war  carried 
on  without  a  base.  And  now  that  the  disaster  bad 
arrived,  he  wrapped  himself  np  in  a  dismal  "  Didn't-I- 
tell-you-Bo  ? "  satisfaction,  and  seemed  incapable  of 
throwing  oflF  'the  mantle  of  the  prophet,  and  dravring 
the  soldier's  sword  to  succour  his  subordinates. 

It  is  a  mercy  to  weak  rulers  when  there  are  men 
at  hand  who  see  what  to  do,  and  dare  to  do  it.  At 
once  Mr.  Clerk  ordered  what  Henry  Lawrence  had 
anticipated ;  and  in  ten  days  a  brigade  of  four  Native 
Infantry  regiments  had  been  collected  from  the 
frontier  stations  of  Ferozepoor  and  Loodiana,  and 
assembled  on  the  Sikh  bank  of  the  River  Sntlej,  xinder 
the  command  of  Colonel  Wild. 

As  Civil  OEEcer  of  the  Ferozepoor  district  it  was 
Lawrence's  first  duty  to  expedite  the  march  of  these 
troops,  and  he  worked  at  it  with  a  will.  A  young 
engineer  oflScer,  who  first  met  him  on  this  occasion, 
but  hved  to  be  one  of  his  most  valued  assistants,  says, 
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^*  All  day  long  Lawrence  was  busied  in  measures  cal- 
culated to  hasten  our  progress,  especially  in  throwing 
a  bridge  over  the  Sutlej.  I  remember  how  we  were 
impressed  by  his  energy/'" 

But  those  were  not  days  in  which  British  troops 
could  safely  traverse  the  Punjaub  without  a  political 
officer  to  smooth  their  line  of  march  through  Sikh 
towns  and  camps.     Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  whose 
strong  head  was  never  turned  by  having  built  up  an 
empire,  and  who  spent  his  Ufe  in  cementing  friend- 
ship with  the  English,  had  died  on  the  27th  June 
1839 ;  and  from  that  day  the  English  alliance  had 
begun  falling  into  decay.    Our  reverses  in  Afghanistan 
robbed  us  of  respect,  and  encouraged  the  insolence  of 
our  Sikh  allies.     Yet  was  their  country  the  highway 
through  which  we  must  march  to   reUeve   our  be- 
leaguered countrymen  in  Jellalabad,  and  retrieve  our 
name.    The  position  in  which  we  had  placed  ourselves 
by  a  war  so  remote  from  our  own  territory  had  always 
been  a  false  one ;  but  now,  with  disaster  in  the  front, 
it  was   hazardous  indeed   to    have    to   rest   on  the 
Punjaub.    Still,  it  must  be  done.     There  was  nothing 
else ;  and  on  the  poUtical  officers  of  the  frontier,  more 
than  on  our  arms,  its  possibility  depended. 

It  was  under  these  delicate  circumstances  that 
Mr.  Clerk  selected  Henry  Lawrence  to  go  to  Peshawur. 
Many  a  Governor- General's  Agent  would  not  have 
chosen  him  for  the  service.  Of  all  the  Assistant- 
Agents  on  the  border,  Lawrence  had  the  hottest 
temper.  But  in  good  truth  it  was  not  a  time  for 
phlegm  ;  and  Mr.  Clerk  judged  well  when  he  passed 


»  Lieatenant  John  Keid  Becher,  now  Colonel  and  CompanioD  of  the 
B«th. 
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his  finger  over  his  arrow-heads  and  drew  the  sharpest 
from  his  quiver : 

I  shall  send  you  (lie  wrote  to  LitwrencB  on  5th  December 
1841)  Bomc  brief  official  inatrnctions  for  your  eatiBfactioD, 
bnt  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much  to  yon,  who  will 
tintici[iste  all  I  coald  wish  you  to  do,  on  occasions  which, 
afler  all,  must  be  dealt  with  by  you  at  Peshawur  as  they 
arise.  And  it  is  bpcanse,  while  expecting  that  MackeaoD'a*^ 
bands  will  be  full  of  affairs  ou  ahead,  I  feel  much  confidence 
in  your  knowledge  of  the  Sikh  authorities — in  their  reliance 
on  your  fair  dealing^in  your  experience  as  a  district  officer 
and  a  people's  protector, — and  in  your  activity  and  decision 
to  meet  emergencies  of  every  shape,  that  1  have  selected  you 
to  proceed  for  the  present  to  Peshawur. 

How  this  break-Dp  of  the  happy  little  home  at 
Ferozepoor  was  borne  by  Henry  Lawrence  and  his 
■wife,  and  how  every  English  home  in  India  was 
monming  for  relatives  or  friends,  killed  or  captive  in 
Afghanistan,  we  may  gather  from  the  following 
letters : — 

From  Mrs.  L.  to  Mbs.  Hayes. 

Decenbtr  1S(A,  1B1I.     Sunday. 

.  .  .  We  have  just  been  going  over  our  marriage  vowa 
and  prayers,  and  feel  how  far  above  all  we  could  imagine 
when  we  first  repeated  them  have  been  the  blessings  of  our 
lot  .  .  . 

It  was  on  the  12tb  November  that  I  returned  to  Feroze- 
poor and  found  my  Henry  in  his  full  tide  of  cold-weather 
business.  I  was  indeed  thankful  to  be  once  more  with  him, 
for  though  we  had  no  definite  prospect  of  long  separation, 
yet  we  have  long  felt  its  probability.  One  happy,  most 
happy  month  have  we  since  passed ;  externally  with  a 
load  to  do  and  think  of ;  hut  with  that  homefelt  happiness 

"  Mijor  ¥.  MackcKiD  wu  n(  this  time  our  PoIiticiJ  Agent  at  Pcibawnr. 
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that  nothing  external  can  affect,  and  that  makes  us  feel  all 
calm  and  peace  as  soon  as  we  have  got  rid  of  ''  the  outside 
barbarians/'  and  are  in  the  quiet  of  our  own  chamber.  It  is 
not  easy,  darling  Letticc,  to  give  up  this  entire  enjoyment  of 
being  together,  to  have  Henry  in  a  place  where  I  cannot  go 
to  him,  and  myself  left  to  count  the  lonely  days  and  hours. 
Yet  in  truth,  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  hold  him  back,  for  his 
presence  will  probably  be  most  useful.  He  will  be  in  a 
responsible  and  arduous  post,  but  one  to  which  he  is  fully 
equal,  and  he  will  be  in  the  way  of  helping  our  friends  who 
have  been  so  sorely  put  to  it  in  Afghanistan.  The  change, 
too,  from  office  work  and  the  petty  but  incessant  demands 
on  his  time  and  thoughts,  to  larger  concerns  of  more  exciting 
interest,  will,  I  think,  be  useful  to  him.  Above  all,  he  is 
going  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  where  the  blessing  of  God  will 
be  upon  him ;  and  He  who  brought  us  together  and  has 
blessed  us  so  largely,  can,  in  His  own  time,  re-unite  us. 
Every  dark  cloud  we  have  had  has  been  so  mercifully  dis- 
persed or  has  brought  us  such  blessings,  that  we  cannot  now 
but  leave  the  future  with  our  kind  and  wise  Father. 

From  Mrs.  L.  to  Mrs.  Hayes. 

Ferozepoor^  January  9th,  1842. 

.  .  .  Oh,  darling  Lettice,  I  would  not  draw  down  God's 
displeasure  by  slighting  His  mercies,  but  this  is  a  sore,  sore 
discipline  that  He  now  sees  we  require — this  terrible  sepa- 
ration. I  suppose  when  we  are  together  we  are  too  happy  for 
mortals ;  each  year  more  and  more  so ;  and  we  require  thus 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  fountain  of  good  by  the  stream 
being  checked.  And,  indeed,  I  could  not  have  wished  to 
hold  my  Henry  back.  Three  years  ago,  when  he  did  not 
proceed  with  the  army,  he  set  aside  all  his  own  feelings  of 
disappointment,  to  enter  into  my  joy  at  the  arrangement ; 
and  now  I  would  fain  set  aside  my  own  selfish  regret  when 
he  is  going  on  a  service  so  much  after  his  own  dear  heart. 
Indeed,  now  we  have  so  near  and  dear  a  stake  in  that  country, 
I  only  wish  that  I  was  a  man  that  I  might  go  too.  .  •  . 
How  little  can  we  guess  the  shape  in  which  blessings  are  to 
come.     Since  we  were  called  on  to  part  with  our  daughter, 
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to  send  her  homo  a  littlo  before  onreelres,  we  have  been  more 
Ihoronghly  happy  Ihan  ever.— I  Lave  dow  the  full  knowledge 
that  my  own  husband  is  the  faithful  and  humble  servant  of  hia 
God  and  Sarioar^-that  the  heart  which  was  always  so  full  of 
every  right  feeling  towards  his  fellow -creatures,  is  also 
brought  home  to  his  Maker.  You  know  how  lowly  Henry 
thinks  of  himself;  how  he  shrinks  from  any  profession  that 
he  may  not  wholly  act  up  to ;  but  I  would  you  could  see 
the  gentle,  hnmblo  spirit  that  actuates  him ;  the  truly 
Chnstiau  temper  of  his  whole  mind.  Yes,  darling  sister, 
joa  can  indeed  feel  that  he  is  your  brother  for  Eternity.  I 
Bay  this  to  yon,  aud  you  ouly ;  not  that  we  are  ashamed  of 
our  blessed  Master,  but  there  are  some  feelings  too  sacred 
almoBt  to  be  put  in  words  for  any  but  our  Maker's  ear.  .  .  . 
Letters  from  Henry  to  the  8th,  when  he  was  well.  Still  no 
letters  from  George ;  but  things  look  Tery  bad  at  Gabul. 
We  only  hope  and  pray  that  our  troops  may  fall  back  on 
Jellalabad.  .  .  . 

Wtat  a  picture  is  the  next  letter  of  the  state  of 
Eritiahlodiain  the  winter  of  1841-2.  How  it  links  into 
the  wars  of  1857.  And  how  soon  we  forget  them, 
all  one  after  another,  as  the  plaguea  of  Egypt  were 
forgotten. — 

From  Me3.  L.  to  Mb9.  Cameron. 

Ferotepoor,  January  SSrrf,  1S43. 

.  .  .  The  papers  must  have  shown  you  the  fearful 
reverses  our  arms  have  experienced  in  Afghanistan,  how  the 
whole  country  rose  against  us  as  one  man,  and  the  scenes. of 
blood  that  have  been  enacted.  Oh  t  Mary,  if  you  could  see 
the  woe  that  prevails ;  the  widows  and  fatherless,  and  those 
who  daily  expect  to  hear  they  are  such ;  the  sickening 
suspense  when  all  communication  is  interrupted  for  days,  and 
then  the  anguish  when  a  brief  despatch  does  arrive,  enume- 
rating the  last  victims.  It  is  a  day  of  trouble  and  rebuke,  to 
whom  can  we  look  for  succour  but  to  Thee,  O  God!  who,  for 
our  sins,  art  Justly  displeased  at  us  ?     You  cannot,  in  your 
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land  of  peace,  conceive  the  horrors  of  war.  Here,  on  the 
frontier,  there  is  but  one  thought,  and  the  daily  passing  of 
troops   and  ammunition,   devising  of  plans,  and   trying  to 

forecast  the  fate  of  those  dear  to  us,  is  engrossing 

I  am  unfit  for  writing,  and  have  got  a  load  of  letters  to 
answer,  most  of  them  inquiries  about  husbands  and  brothers 
and  sons,  of  whom  it  is  supposed  Henry  may  know  some- 
thing, all  to  be  answered  with  the  same  heart-withering  intel- 
ligence. I  feel  as  if  I  were  shooting  arrows  in  every 
direction 

But  see  how  the  wife  consoles  herself: — 
From  Mrs.  L.  to  Mrs.  Hayes. 

FerozepooTf  February  3ni,  1842. 

Your  letter  from  Florence,  dearest  sister,  was  more  than 
usually  a  cordial  in  this  fearful  time  ;  and  I  like  to  write  to 
you,  for  you  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I  can  write,  without 
constraint,  of  our  Henry ;  the  only  one  who  can  fully  estimate 
that  being  who  now,  in  absence,  fills  my  heart,  if  possible, 
more  than  when  we  have  the  happiness  of  being  together. 

Yes,  Lettice  darling,  you  never  could  say  or  think  too 
much  of  your  brother  and  my  husband.  Each  year  I  feel  but 
beginning  to  estimate  him,  and  there  is  such  simplicity  in  his 
goodness,  such  absence  of  effort,  or,  seemingly,  of  self-denial 
in  all  he  does,  that  no  one  but  ourselves,  and  perhaps  mamma, 
understands  the  beauty  of  his  character.  His  mind  is  like  a 
house,  in  which  the  commonest  vessels  are  of  gold,  and  their 
value  is  hardly  known  till  we  look  at  the  stuff  others  are 
made  of.  Darling  creature,  I  may  take  this  one  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  say  what  I  would  not  say  if  he  were  here :  I 
know  nothing  that  you  will  like  better  than  some  extracts 
from  his  letters,  which  come  almost  daily  to  cheer  me.  I  do 
not  conceal  from  myself  that  he  is  in  danger,  but  I  can  trust 
him  with  his  Maker.  I  see  how  the  spirit  of  God  has  been 
at  work  in  his  soul,  consuming  the  small  alloy  of  humanity 
there,  and  leading  a  heart,  already  so  noble  to  its  fellow- 
creatures,  into  subjection  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Can  we 
doubt  that  He  who  has  begun  the  work  will  finish  it  ?     And 

18 
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that  the  dutj  he  is  now  engaged  on  is  part  of  tLe  needful 
training  for  the  immortal  part  ?  Oh !  the  blessoducBS  of  the 
Gospel  in  ibe  hour  of  sorrow  !  .  ,  .  Will  ^'ou  get  for  mo. 
dearest  Lcttice,  a  ring  with  a  seul,  the  device,  a  butterfly 
rising  from  its  chrysalis,  and  tbo  motto,  "  Owiy  Bclievf." 
(Luke  viii.  50.)  I  wish  it  a  Bwivcl;  and  on  ibe  other  side 
L.  C.  L.,  Nov.  lOtb  1840.     August  lat  1841. 

These  were  the  datos  of  the  birtli  and  death  of 
their  httle  daughter  Letitia  Catherine.  _ 

From  Mrs.  L.  to  Mrs.  Camehox. 

" Kmsovln,"  Jtmi  aij/,  l&fi. 

.  .  .  My  last-  letter  to  you  was  written  in  February,  and 
was,  I  think,  but  a  hurried  line.  I  will,  therefore,  go  back  to 
last  November  when  I  deepatched  you  n  long  letter.  I  was 
then  jnat  returning  to  the  world  after  the  lovely  seclusion  of 
this  dear  place  where  Henry  and  I  bad  been  so  bappy,  go 
Duspeakabty  happy  together  for  two  months.  He  left  me  in 
October  and  I  followed  as  soon  as  it  was  cool  enough  to 
take  our  boy  safely  to  the  plains.  The  fearful  tragedy  in 
Afghanistiin  was  then  commencing.  Wo  bad  just  received 
aceoauts  of  General  Sale's  repulse  and  suhsei[uent  occupation 
of  Jellalabad.  When  Henry  met  me  at  the  boat,  on  my 
return  to  Fcrozepoor,  my  first  question  was,  "  How  do 
nuitters  go  on  in  Cabul  ?  "  "  As  badly  as  possible,"  was  his 
reply  ;  and  those  words  do  indeed  sum  up  all  that  has  since 
happened.  We  found  ourselves  immediately  in  the  very 
vortex  of  the  tumult  that  was  going  on.  Henry,  of  course, 
witched  to  give  his  services  at  the  seat  of  the  disturbances,  and 
it  was  not  for  bis  wife  to  say  no  ;  so  with  my  free  and  cordial 
ai^sent  he  applied  to  be  sent  on.  The  month  that  followed  seems 
like  a  year,  or  like  a  life  of  events  and  thoughts  ;  the  happi- 
ness of  being  together  again — the  anguish  of  the  anticipated 
parting— making  us  try  to  crowd  into  that  brief  space  all  the 
love  and  contidence  of  a  life,  and  tbe  external  stir  seldom 
leadug  us  an  hour  to  ourselves.  Scarcely  a  night  that  ws 
were   not   wnkened    by   expresses,    bringing   news    of    fresh 
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disasters,  or  orders  to  expedite  reiuforcements.    The  winding- 
up  of  office  accounts,  the  despatch  of  troops  and  stores,  the 
continual  arrival  of  despatches  which  were  to  be  copied  and 
sent  on   to   half-a-dozen    dififerent  officials   (all   the   while 
keeping  open-house,  or  rather  tent,  for  the  crowds  of  officers 
and  others  whom  the  commotion  brought  to  Ferozepoor),  and 
the  heart-breaking  individual  cases  of  distress  and  anxiety 
that  came  before  us,  and  called  for  all  our  sympathy ;  these 
are  some  of  the  elements  of  that  scene.     Nor  was  the  least 
trying  part  (to  me  at  least),  the  necessity  of  seeming  always 
the  same  ;  to  know  nothing,  think  nothing,  fear  nothing  :  for 
in  the  absolute  whirlwind  of  reports  and  alarms,  every  one 
came  to  us  for  tidings ;   and  a  grave  look  or  inadvertent 
expression  gave  rise  to  some  strange  story.     We  were  sitting 
at  table  with  Captains  Grey  and  Eepling  of  the  44th,  who  hod 
just  had  a  hair-breadth  escape  on  their  journey  from  Cabul 
(I  see  the  account  has  appeared  in  the  English  papers),  with 
Mi's.  Grant,  who  is  now  my  guest  as  a  widow,  and  who  was 
then,  as  she  believed,  on  her  way  to  join  her  husband,  and 
with    a    great    many    others,    when    the  despatch    arrived 
announcing  the  murder  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  and  the  fearful 
extent  of  the  insurrection.    Henry  was  called  out  of  the  room, 
but  returned  immediately,  and  merely  gave  me  a  look  to  go 
into  the  next  room  (Alick's  crying  soon  gave  me  an  excuse), 
where  I  found  the  letters  just  come,  with  his  directions  to 
copy  them.     I  made  the  requisite  copies,  and  left  all  ready, 
merely  requiring  his  signature.     Strange  feeling  at  first  it 
was,  to  copy  out  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded — people  we 
had  seen,  as  if  but  yesterday — and  to  dwell  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  death   and  destruction.     But  I  did  my  work  and 
returned  quietly  to  my  seat  at  the  table ;  there  to  play  the 
agreeable  while  Henry  left  the  room,  sealed  and  sent  off  the 
letters,  and  then  we  sat  with  our  guests  till  they  went,  and 
left  us  at  liberty  to  speak  to  each  other.     This  was  the  16th 
of  November,  the  anniversary  of  our  darling  Letitia*8  birth, 
and  I  give  it  as  just  one  scene  of  the  drama.    •    •   • 

It  was  a  relief  to  leave  Ferozepoor,  where  all  this  tumult 
was  going  on,  and  to  return  to  the  perfect  stillness  of  this 
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lovely  gpot.  Hero  I  came  in  April ;  and  here,  aa  far  an  T 
know,  I  shall  remain  till  my  Henry  returns,  if  it  please  God 
ever  to  send  that  blessed  day.  As  to  the  horrorH  of  Cabul, 
the  papers  mnBt  have  given  you  more  tlian  enough  of  them. 
I  send  yoa  one  or  two  of  our  Indian  papers,  to  give  yon  soma 
particnlarfl.  The  earth()naka  mentioned  io  one  threw  down 
the  house  in  wfaicb  Henry  was  living  at  Peehawur.  Just  aa 
he  got  ont  the  ceiling  fell  on  the  table  at  which  he  had  been 
writing.  Yon  know  that  my  own  brother.  Captain  Marshall, 
of  the  Shah'a  service,  was  among  the  Cabul  victims.  Henry's 
brother,  who  was  Military  Secretary  to  the  Envoy,  is  among 
the  prisoners.  They  have  been  so  far  preserved  by  a  Provi- 
dence little  less  wonderful  than  that  which  preserved  Daniel 
among  the  lions,  and  we  may  hope  that  it  is  God's  will  yet  to 
deliver  them  ;  but  this  is  our  only  hope.  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  infuriated  barbarians,  and  oar  hands  are  tied,  as  auy 
advance  of  onr  troops  to  their  rescue  would  probably  produce 
their  instant  murder.  Think  of  old  General  Sale,  who  so 
bravely  defended  Jellalabad,  having  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  his  grandchild,  among  the 
captives ;  and  what  must  he  feci,  within  a  few  marches  of 
them,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  yet  unable  to  move  a  finger 
in  their  btihalf !  The  same  may  bo  said  of  my  Henry  and 
his  brother  George.  Dearest  Mary,  my  letters  are  like  the 
roll  of  Ezckiel,  "  written  within  and  without,  lamentations 
and  mourning  and  woe," 

The  circumstances  of  Captain  Marehall's  death 
are  in  themselves  an  epitome  of  the  bloody  retreat 
from  Cabul. 

Br.  Brydon,  the  one  Englishman  who  reached 
Jellalabad,  related  them  afterwards  to  Heuiy  Lawrence, 
who  wrote  them  to  his  wife  (18th  July)  : — 

For  the  first  time,  I  heard  the  other  day  something  of  the 
particulars  of  poor  James'  end.  The  troops  halted  at  Jng- 
dnllnck,  and  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  heights  above, 
and  annoyed  them  mnch.     At  this  time  there  were  few  or 
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•  

none  of  the  Native  troops  remaining,  and  the  Europeans  were 
almost  a  rabble.  A  party  of  them,  however,  volunteered  to 
go  up  and  dislodge  Uie  enemy,  and  James  offered  to  lead 
them. 

They  went,  and  drove  off  the  enemy ;  but  James  was 
shot  from  behind  the  shoulder,  the  ball  going  into  his  breast. 

He  was  spitting  blood,  and  the  wound  was  probably 
mortal.  Brydon  says  that  the  same  night,  when  the  troops 
again  moved,  on  the  retreat,  he  led  the  horse  on  which 
James  rode  for  two  miles,  until,  near  the  barrier  that  had 
been  raised  across  the  Jugdulluck  Pass,  the  enemy  rushed  in 
among  them.  Brydon  was  knocked  down,  and  when  he  rose 
he  missed  James,  and  saw  him  no  more.  At  this  time  and 
place  many  were  killed,  and  most  likely — nay,  almost  certainly 
— your  poor  brother.  After  he  was  wounded,  he  had  given 
his  watch  and  a  locket  of  your  hair  to  young  Bird  (a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Bird,  of  Allahabad),  to  bring  to  me;  but  Bird  was 
killed  not  many  miles  from  this  place. 

I  have  heard  many  speak  of  James  in  high  terms  as  a 
good  and  gallant  soldier. 

What  an  amount  of  misery  this  Gabul  business  has 
caused,  yet  how  little  symptom  we  see  of  our  improving  by 
experience. 

The  same  dotage  in  every  department !  We  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  higher  and  ^nser  One  than  ourselves.  If  it  be 
well  that  our  government  in  the  East  should  survive,  it  will 
do  so  ;  but  assuredly  it  will  not  be  by  our  own  mightiness^ 
by  our  wisdom,  or  by  our  valour. 

Again,  on  the  3rd  August : — 

Brydon  just  now  incidentally  said  that  horseflesh  was  as 
good  as  beef,  and  that  at  Jugdulluck  he,  James,  and  two 
others  grilled  and  ate  some  with  good  appetite.  Poor  James* 
last  meal !  At  the  same  place,  one  of  the  camp-followers, 
who  had  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  was  making  chupatties,  and 
selling  them  at  ten  rupees  each.  What  a  picture  ! — The 
horseflesh,  and  the  avaricious  and  probably  starving  camp- 
followers  ! 
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On  the  retreat,' the  Eurojteaiis  and  Sepoys  OHed  to  take 
blankets  and  clotbea  from  cainp- followers.  Brydon'a  own 
escape,  even  during  the  last  ten  days,  was  n  miracle  of  miracles. 
With  his  sword  hrokun  he  defcndcil  hiniBclf,  nnd  eventually 
threw  the  handle  at  a  fuUow.  Ho  bad  do  [listols  ;  but 
dropping  his  kft  hand,  a  horseman  who  was  attacking  him 
thought  it  was  to  draw  out  a  pistol  from  the  holster,  and  rode 
off.  ISrydon'a  horse  was  shot  through  the  spine,  and  died 
the  day  after  hia  arrival. 

Brave  must  b&ve  been  the  heart  of  tlie  young 
wife  and  mother  at  Kuesowlee,  who — looking  some- 
times at  the  delicate  boy  in  her  lap,  sometimes  to  the 
little  tomb  visible  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  oftencst 
into  the  far  distance  where  her  brother  had  fallen  and 
her  husband  was — could  in  days  like  these  sing  thank- 
fully though  tremblingly  of  her  lot! — 


"  Am>  wilt  thoQ  be  a  soldier's  bride, 
Girl  of  the  snniiy  brow  ? 
Then  sit  thee  dawn  and  coaut  the  cost 
Berore  tboD  take  the  vow  t 

"  Say,  canst  tboa  love  with  all  Iby  soul. 
Being  thus  loved  again  ? 
Enjoy  DO  happiness  apart  ? 
Together,  smile  at  pain  ? 

''  Then,  canst  tlion  all  this  bliss  forego, 
And  bid  thy  heart  not  burst  ? 
See  all  thy  streams  of  pleasure  dried. 
And  bear  the  spirit's  thirst  ? 

"  Wilt  thon  a  lonely  pillow  press, 
Wet  with  thy  nightly  tears  ? 
Or  start  from  dreams  of  agony. 
To  sadder  waking  fears  ? 
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*'  And  when  thy  child  up  towards  ihoo  lifts 
His  glad,  uucloudcd  brow, 
Will  uot  his  question  choke  thy  breath  ? 
*  Where  is  my  Father  now  ?  ' 

"  And  then,  the  weary  day  to  watch 
For  tidings  from  afar ; 
While  every  breath  of  Rumour  breathes 
Captivity  and  War ! 

•'  Daily  to  feel  the  Sting  of  Death, 
Canst  thou  thy  heaii  inure  ? 
And  then — ^to  be  alone  on  Earth — 
All  thisy  canst  thou  endure  ?  '* 

Her  lightsome  eye  was  dimmed  with  tears, 

Her  lip  of  roses  quivered ; 
And  all  her  warm,  elastic  form 

With  transient  terror  shivered. 


on 


T  was  but  a  moment — then  her  eye 
Shone  with  a  lustre  pure — 
**  Yes — I  will  be  a  soldier's  bride ! 
And  in  Love's  strength  endure  I 

**  Distance  divides  not  wedded  hearts, 
Thought's  pinion  doth  not  tire. 
Nor  can  the  waterfloods  of  grief 
Quench  Love's  eternal  fire  ! 

* '  It  is  not  for  a  sunny  hour 
1  plight  my  troth  to  his, 
It  is  uot  on  Earth's  shifting  sand 
We  build  our  bower  of  bliss  ! 

••  We  wed  not,  as  prepai*ed  to  find 
The  cloudless  climes  of  fiction  ; 
But  look  for  storms  and  clouds  to  bring 
Our  Father's  benediction. 

*'  1  would  not,  for  all  present  joy 
My  absent  one  resign — 
No,  rather  let  me  wake  and  weep. 
And  feel  that  he  is  mine  I 
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"  The  hour  will  come  when  lliey  shall  meet 
Seals  in  God's  presence  plighted — 
On  Earth — in  Heavon — aa  He  sees  bcBt, 
Thej  Bbatl  be  re-unilcd  I 

"  And  scek'st  thou  then  by  thoughts  of  woe 
From  hope  like  this  to  ec&re  mo  ? 
No — glkdlj  will  I  choose  my  ptitb, 
And  for  the  storm  prepare  me  I  " 

God  prosper  thee,  thou  noble  girl. 

And  be  thj  guard  and  gaide  I 
— But,  let  no  fainter  heart  resolve 

To  be  a  soldier's  bride  I 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1842. 

Our  Position  in  Afghanistan  after  the  Oabul  Disasters  — 
Prisoners  on  both  Sides — ^Loss  of  Ghuznee — Defence  of 
Khilat-i-Ghilzye,  Oandahar,  and  Jellalabad  —  Paralysis 
of  the  Indian  Government  at  this  Crisis — ^BCr.  George 
Clerk  sends  forward  Reinforcements  to  Peshawur,  and 
Henry   Lawrence    with   them  —  The   Commander-in-Chikf 

BORROWS   four   GuNS  FROM   THE    SiKHS SkETCH   OF    GENERAL 

AvATABiLE — Brigadier  Wild's  Difficulties  at  Peshawur — 
Political  Services  of  Captains  Mackeson  and  Lawrence — 
Mutinous  Conduct  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Native  Infantry — 
Bad  Example  of  the  Sikh  Troops — ^Wild*s  Failure  to  Force 
the  Khyber  Pass  —  Abandonment  of  Ali  Musjm — More 
Troops  sent  to  Peshawur,  and  General  Pollock  appointed 
TO  Command — ^The  Difficulties  he  found  at  Peshawur,  and 
surmounted — How  Henry  Lawrence  helped  him  —  The 
Sikhs  hesitate  to  aid  the  English  ;  but  yield  to  the 
Pressure  of  Mr.  G.  Clerk — Our  own  Sepoys  unwilling  to 
GO  TO  Cabul — Lawrence  reproved  by  Government  for  his 
Plain  Speaking — Offers  to  resign  his  Poutical  Post,  and 
serve  as  a  Soldier — Sunday  Letters  to  his  son  Alice — 
Home  Love,  and  Public  Duty — Pollock  to  Advance  to- 
morrow. 

Early  in  1842,  after  three  years  fighting — ^not  fighting 
and  diplomacy — the  war  in  Afghanistan  had  come  to 
this: — 

The  British  army  of  occupation  at  Cabul  had  been 
driven  out  like  sheep,  and  slaughtered  between  the 
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capital  and  Jellalabad.  The  Critiali  General  and  a 
liandful  of  oflSccrs,  ladies,  aud  clitldrea,  were  prisoners 
ia  tlie  hands  of  tiie  Afghans. 

Ameer  Dost  Mahommud  Khau,  with  liis  wives  and 
many  of  liis  children,  were  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  English. 

Our  pnppet,  Shah  Slioojah,  was  still  allowed  to 
live,  and  sit  on  the  throne  for  three  months,  till  it  was 
convenient  to  supplant  him,  when  he  was  killed  from 
an  ambush  and  thrown  into  a  ditch  by  his  subjects. 

Gbuznee — that  celebrated  fortress,  of  which  the 
storm,  in  July  1839,  had  been  declared  by  Sir  John 
Keane'  "one  of  the  most  brilliant  acts  it  had  ever 
been  bis  lot  to  witness  during  his  service  of  forty-five 
years,"  and  which  mainly  gave  that  general  a  peerage 
and  a  pension  of  2,000^  a  year  for  two  generations 
— was  given  up  in  Marcli  as  tamely  as  Cabul  was 
evacuated  in  January. 

The  heroism  of  a  boy-subaltern  could  only  flash 
scorn  on  the  surrender. ' 

Three  posts  alone  were  still  held  as  Englishmen 
shonld  hold  them,  Khilat-i-Ghilzye,  Candahar,  and 
Jellalabad. 

The  fort  of  Khi!at-i-Ghilzye  wliich  sentinelB  the 
road  between  Ghuznee  and  Candahar,  with  a  garrison 
of  900    Sepoys  and    50    Europeans,    commanded   by 


'  Id  his  Despatch  of  24lh  July  IS39. 

'  ■■  NichciUoQ,  Ibea  cjuiW  a  Bttipliog,  when  the  cncmj  entered  Ghu/nct, 
ilrovc  tbem  tbricc  tuck  bcj-ood  the  walls  at  lbs  poiat  of  the  bayonet  licfure  he 
wnolJ  listen  lo  the  order  given  him  in  make  his  company  lay  down  their 
arms.  He  at  len^h  olioyed,  gave  np  his  Eward  with  bitter  tears,  and  accoiii' 
panied  bis  comrades  lo  an  almost  hopulcas  imprisonment." — {RirriiAT  ;  i|DOtcd 
by  Kaye.)  This  ia  the  first  the  world  heard  of  John  NicholiOD,  who  fifteen 
yean  later,  in  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1BS7.  stormed  Delhi,  and  fell  in  accom- 
pltshing  the  most  dcaperale  feat  of  arms  of  that  most  dcapcrute  war. 
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Captain  J.  Halket  Craigie,  and  **  political  "-ed  by 
Lieut.  Leech,  held  out  all  winter,  and  repulsed  an 
assault  of  6,000  Afghans  on  the  21st  May. 

Five  days  later  these  determined  men  were  relieved 
by  a  brigade  from  Candahar  and  withdrew,  after  dis- 
mantling the  fort. 

Candahar,  the  castle-gate  of  Afghanistan,  on  the 
side  of  Sindh,  was  happily  in  the  keeping  of  as 
resolute,  self-reliant,  and  obstinate  a  soldier  as  the 
Lidian  army  ever  produced— Major-General  Nott. 

With  him,  in  charge  of  the  poUtical  affairs,  was 
the  gifted  Henry  Bawlinson,  then  unknown  to  fame, 
but  recognized  by  all  in  the  Candahar  force  as  a 
man  of  both  mind  and  courage,  whose  counsels 
and  sword  were  alike  forward  for  the  honour  of  liis 
country. 

Nott  had  under  his  command  a  good  division  of 
troops  of  all  arms,  chiefly  natives ;  and  whenever  the 
Afghan  tribes  gathered  to  attack  him  he  marched 
promptly  out,  thrashed  them,  and  marched  back 
again ! 

When  the  letter  of  General  Elphinstone  and  Major 
Pottinger,  dated  Cabul,  25th  December  1841,  ordering 
Nott  to  evacuate  Candahar,  reached  him  at  length  on 
21st  February  1842,  he  simply  declined  to  obey  it, 
on  the  manly  ground  that  the  writers  were  not  free 
agents. ' 


s  It  is  only  just  to  the  memory  of  Major  Eldred  Pottinger,  who  wm  as 
rcsolate  a  man  as  ever  lived,  to  state,  that  though  he  generously  affixed  his 
name  to  Elphinstone's  letter,  he  took  the  same  view  as  both  General  Nott  at 
Candahar  and  General  Sole  at  Jellalabad  ;  and  maintained  that  General 
Elphinstone  /*  had  no  right  to  order  other  commanding  officers  to  give  up  the 
tnists  confided  to  them." 

On  Macnaghten's  death,  the  garrison  at  Cabul  (and  this  shows  how  heli>- 
IcsM  military  commanders  for  the  most  part  arOi  in  India,  without  a  political 
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In  short  be  maintaiued  bis  post,  and  the  honour 
of  England,  against  all  comers,  disasters,  and  dis- 
couragements, and  sterolj  awaited  the  orders  of  bis 
Government. 

With  equal  fortune  Jellalabad,  the  castle-gate  of 
Afghanistan  on  the  side  of  Pcshawur,  which  opens  or 
shots  the  Khyber  Pass,  as  Candabar  does  the  Bolan, 
bad  fiUleo  into  the  keeping  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  and  a 
noble  staff  of  officers. 

Earlj  in  October  Afghanistan  had  seemed  so  quiet 
that  Sale's  brigade  was  under  orders  to  return  to 
India.  Before  it  could  move  out  of  the  capital  the 
Eastern  Gbilzjes  had  begun  the  insurrection,  and 
blocked  the  passes  between  Cabul  and  Jellalabad. 
Still  it  seemed  nothing  to  Macnagbten  or  to  Bumes, 
and  Sale  was  merely  ordered  to  clear  the  passes  on  his 
homeward  way.  He  did  clear  them.  He  fought  a 
passage  through  those  dreadful  defiles,  which,  three 
months  lat€r,  proved  the  shambles  of  the  Cabul  force. 
Bat  as  waves  reonite  behind  the  ship  that  ctefl  them, 
the  Afghans  closed  iu  upon  Sale's  rear,  and  reoccupied 
the  passes.  The  communication  with  India  vaa  not 
restored,  and  the  British  force  at  the  .capital  was 
diminished.  The  insurrection  broke  out  at  Cabid  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  and  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
and  General  Elphinstone  ordered  Sale  to  return  to 
Cabul  "  at  all  risks,"  but  it  was  too  late  ;  "the  whole 

officer   sccompaDjing    iheir    force)    lomed    to   Fottiogcr,   though   aick    with 
woaadB,  "  (u  the  odIj  m&ii  filled  to  take  the  Edvoj^'s  place." 

They  installed  him  as  their  negotiator  with  the  enemy.  He  "ttoctd  up 
manfnllj  in  coancit  and  declared  that  it  now  became  tlie  leaden  of  the  British 
umj  eithar  to  fling  themselves  into  the  Bala  Hiaaar,  or  to  light  their  way 
down  to  Jellalabad.  But  the  militar;  cbicfe  clQDg  to  the  old  ideu  of  capitola- 
tioD,  and  determined  to  cast  themsetvea  on  the  mercy  of  the  Afghan  Sirdan. 
'■  Under  these  ciirnm stances,"  saj-s  Pottinger,  "  MCiqg  I  could  do  nolluilg,  I 
conii-Eted."— ( See  Katk's  IIUlor<i,  Book  V.  Chap,  viii.) 
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countiy  was  in  arms ;"  *  and  Sale  probably  judged  well 
that  the  best  service  he  could  now  render  to  the  Cabul 
force  or  the  Government  of  India,  was  to  press  on  and 
seize  Jellalabad. 

From  that  13th  November  1842,  the  story  of  the 
defence  of  Jellalabad  is  one  that  Englishmen  in  India 
and  the  Native  soldiery  alike  delight  to  dwell  upon. 
Every  adverse  condition  of  the  garrison  at  Cabul  was 
present  here — a  warlike  people  in  insurrection,  inde- 
fensible defences,  and  supplies  cut  off.  At  Cabul  there 
was  more  show,  but  there  was  also  more  of  the  sinews 
of  war,  treasure,  guns,  and  abundant  magazines.  The 
real  difference  was  this :  at  Cabul  there  was  a  decrepit 
general,  an  insubordinate  second  in  command,  divided 
counsels,  and,  of  course,  panic-stricken  troops,  both 
white  and  black,  who  would  not  fight ;  while  at 
Jellalabad  was  a  general,  not  very  scientific  truly, 
nor,  like  Nott  at  Candahar^  able  to  bear  respon- 
sibility alone,  but  vigorous  and  effective,  with  all 
the  fire,  if  not  the  youthful  spring  which  leaped  the 
stockade  in  Burmah  eighteen  years  before,  at  the  head 
of  his  company,  of  whom  the  men  of  the  13th,  when 
hard-pressed  in  fight,  were  wont  to  say,  "  Bob  got  us 
in  and  Bob  will  get  us  out !  '*  * 


*  General  Snic  to  General  Eljihinstone,  I5th  November  1841. 

Of  course  it  will  always  remain  a  moot  point  whether  Sale  could  have 
returned  or  not ;  and  if  he  had  retorned,  whether  it  would  have  saved  the 
Cabul  force.  From  Sale's  o^oi  account  it  is  probable  he  could  not  have 
returned  in  a  state  of  cflSciency ;  but  there  were  at  least  two  men  with  Sale's 
brigade  who  would  have  made  all  the  difference :  one — Henrj  Havelock — who 
would  have  recalled  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  poor  Elphinstone's  subordi- 
nates, if  mortal  man  could  do  it ;  the  other — George  Broodfoot — who,  in  the 
last  resort,  would  have  dared  to  supply  the  army  with  a  leader. 

*  The  author  had  this  from  the  old  officers  of  his  corps,  the  1  at  Bengal 
European  Regiment,  which  had  been  brigaded  with  the  13th  Light  Infantri', 
At  the  storm  of  Ghuzncc,  and  elsewhere. 
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Instead  of  jealous  or  weak  subordinates,  Sale  had 
the  BOpportof  a  knot  of  soldiers  of  no  common  mark. 
His  Europeans  were  headed  by  Dennie  ;  his  Sepoys 
by  Monteath.  Abbott,  Backhouse.  Dawes,  were  with 
bis  guns  ;  Mayne  with  his  Cavalry  ;  George  Macgregor" 
was  his  pohtical  officer;  George  Broadfoot  his  engi- 
neer; and  Henry  Havelock  was  one  of  his  StafiT. 
Some  of  these  men,  singly,  would  have  made  any 
garrison  "illustrious;  "  and  we  read  without  surprise 
that,  united,  they  overcame  all  difficulties. 

Tbey,  too,  had  their  momenta  of  mortal  weakness, 
their  "conncila  of  war,"  and  their  divisions,  their 
parties  for  capitulation,  and  tbeir  parties  for  "no 
surrender;  "  '  but  we  know  what  they  did.     On  half- 

>  -  Major  Macgrru-or  is  lui  historical  cliaraclcr  as  the  defender,  ■illi  Sir 
n-ihert  Sate,  of  Jcllalahail.  nut  I  may  here  obserrc  that  he  a  na  often 
nntieed  be  GencTml  Sale  and  other  commaudciE  for  bU  strving  at  lAc  giau,  hi 
fix-  bis  feciling  the  troopi,  and  gaining  informaliao.  Uis  spirit  never  qaailed 
st  Jellalilind,  and  cheerful  and  modest,  he  deserves  more  huuour  than  he  has 
vet  gained ;  ihongh  decoralcd  with  the  Companionsliip  of  the  B*th,  while  itiU 

a  Lieutenant  of  AniUcry It  is  hardly  orcr-Gstimating  their  valuD  when 

•re  a^igo,  uader  rrovidcDCe,  the  aafetj  of  JellalabHd,  Candahar,  and  EiUt-i- 
GhiliTt,  as  much  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  MacgrfKor,  Ilawlinson,  knd 
Leeeb,  as  to  the  bravcrj  of  their  garrisona."— (HekkT  Lawhencb's  MS. 
Dc/ena  0/  Sir  WiUiam  Macnaghlen  pad  the  Political  Officers  in  A/ghanitlan--) 

This  "  Major  Mncgregor  "  is  row  Mnjor-Generst  Kir  George  MacErcgur, 
K.C.S.I, 

■  Among  Sir  Hcnij'  Ijarenct's  pni-crs  are  Bome  deeply  intcrcNting  hut 
private  oiemuriiiida  of  the  defence  of  JclUlobnd,  and  the  councils  of  war  held 
during  iu  eautte,  drawn  np  bj  tbe  lamented  Georj^  Broadfoot,  to  whom  so 
large  a  share  in  Ihnl  memorable  defence  was  due.  One  or  two  extraeti  may 
perhaps  be  pimiitied,  for  the  sake  of  the  nohie  scniionnts  thoy  express. 

(I.)  "  .  .  .  .  Discussed  the  obedience  due  to  a  SQjierior  oiflrer  no  longer  a 
free  agent.  1  held  none  was  due  hy  those  themselves  free  ;~-lhat  a  General 
rvdueed  to  eapitolation  was  noi  a  free  agent,  and  only  entitled  10  command 
ihose  in  the  same  dilemma  with  himself.  The  discussion  aniso  from  Genera] 
Sale  lieing  ordered  by  General  Elphinelone  to  surrender  Jcllalabad." 

(II.)  "  1  had  m-gcd  that  we  bad  only  a  right  to  cave  tlie  troops  uhon  so 
lUiiag  was  more  useful  to  the  Stiile  than  risking  ibeir  Ws  ;  nrhicb  I  denied  in 
(inreas«.  1  denied  also  that  our  service  was  a  mere  eomjiact  with  Govem- 
inenl,  which  failure  in  the  laller  to  snpport  us  caneeller! ;  but  maintained  that 
it  was  a  duly  tn  our  country  which  we  cnuld  not  ilccliiie,  however  the  Govern- 
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rations  tbey  raised  formidable  works  in  the  face  of  a 
besieging  army;  and  when  an  earthquake  levelled 
them  just  as  they  were  finished,  began  again  with  the 
pickaxe  and  shovel  as  soon  as  the  last  shock  ceased, 
and  raised  the  works  afresh.  They  supplied  them- 
selves with  food  in  a  hostile  country  by  diplomacy  and 
arms.  When  ordered  by  weaker  English  hearts  to 
surrender  to  the  Afghans,  they  refused  to  do  it  for 
sheer  honour  and  love  of  country;  and  at  the  des- 
perate last — when  the  bloody  patriot  Mahommud  Akbar 
Klian,  with  the  best  chivalry  of  Afghanistan,  drew  his 
siege  tighter  and  tighter  round  the  w^alls,  and  still  no 
succour  came  from  India — succoured  themselves,  as 
Elphinstone  and  his  army  might  have  done  at  Cabul, 
by  sallying  out  to  battle  against  ''fearful  odds''  and 
tearing  victory  out  of  the  veiy  jaws  of  destruction. 

Truly  these  doings  at  Jellalabad  and  Candahar  are 
most  comforting  pages,  to  us  who  have  come  after,  in 
the  humihating  history  of  the  Afghan  war ;  and  we 
can  never  read  them  without  honouring  afresh  the 
names  of  those  true  EngUsh  soldiers,  Sir  William  Nott, 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  and  all  who  helped  them  to  do 
their  duty. 

What  concerns  us  in  this  chapter  of  Henry  Law- 
rence's life  is  to  see  how  the  rulers  of  British  India 
met  their  reverses  in  Afghanistan;  what  measures 
they  took  to  relieve  the  brave  gamsons  of  Candahar 


mcnt  (which  I  a<lmittc(l  usually  represented  our  country)  might  treat  us.  .  .  . 
The  notion  of  duty  to  countn/^  however,  rather  than  compact  with  *  Governor- 
General  in  Council/  should  be  made  more  familiar  to  oar  officers  and  men." 

(III.)  '*  I  ninintained  that  we  could  hold  out  even  till  relieved  hy  Can- 
dahar; in  fact  for  any  time  wc  liked;  could  colonixe  if  we  liked;  .  .  .  . 
England  will  hold  her  place  while  she  has  sons  like  these,  who  in  tlie  darkest 
hour,  beset  by  enemies,  and  seemingly  deserted  by  friends,  *  never  despair  of 
the  republic/  or  j^ve  way  to  self,  but  ask  themselves  one  question,  <  What  i» 
reqnireil  for  the  honour  of  our  country  ?  *  " 
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and  Jellalabad  ;  what  efforts  they  made  to  rescue  their 
captive  conntrymen  aad  women  from  Afghan  prisons ; 
what  to  retrieve  the  military  reputation  of  the  English 
in  Asia ;  and  what  share  Henry  Lawrence  took  in 
these  events. 

We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  that  Lord  Auckland, 
at  the  first  news  of  the  insurrection,  was  too  paralysed 
to  act,  and  that  the  Govern  or -Gen  eral's  agent,  Mr. 
George  Clerk,  had  taken  on  himself  to  move  four 
regiments  of  Native  Infantry,  under  command  of 
Brigadier  Wild,  from  the  Sutlej  river,  which  was 
then  the  British  North-west  frontier ;  with  orders  to 
posh  across  the  Sikh  country  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
Peshawar,  the  border  out-post  of  the  Funjaub,  between 
wliich  and  our  garrison  at  Jellalabad,  lay  the  long  and 
dreaded  Khyber  Pass. 

With  this  brigade  Mr.  Clerk  sent  his  assistant, 
Henry  Lawrence,  to  communicate  with  the  Sikh 
authorities  on  the  march,  and  ultimately  to  remain  at 
Peshawnr  to  help  the  Pohtical  Agent  there.  Major 
Mackeson,  in  the  stirring  work  that  was  approaching. 

He  left  Ferozepoor  on  the  16th  December  1841, 
and  reached  Peshawur  on  the  28th.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Clerk,  on  the  17th  December,  he  gives  this 
picture  of  the  Sikh  countiy  under  its  warlike  but 
barbarous  Native  rulers  : — 

Except  in  the  low  land  below  Knasoor,  and  again  for  three 
miles  on  each  side  of  Surrukpoor,  there  is  little  or  no  cnlti- 
vatioQ.  From  KuBsoor  to  Chooug  and  Rungerpoot  is  ft  wild 
waste,  .  .  .  and  on  this  side  the  Ravi  the  country  is  covered 
with  coarse  grass  ;  and  throughout  the  seventy  miles  I  havo 
travelled  during  the  last  two  days,  I  have  been  struck  with 
tbe  almost  entire  absence  of  inhabitants ;  seeing  veij  few 
people  in  or  about  the  thinly  scattered  villages,  and  meeting 
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with  scarcely  a  traveller  on  the  road.  Road  there  is  none  ; 
the  guides  take  us  from  village  to  village,  and  thereby  add  a 
mile  or  two  at  least  to  every  stage ;  if  they  do  not  entirely 
mislead,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case  with  our  party. 

And,  again,  on  24th  December,  at  Manikiala ; 
**  With  little  exception,  I  have  found  the  country 
most  desolate." 

Who  that  knows  the  Punjaub  under  British  rule, 
its  wide-spread  cultivation,  its  irrigating  canals,  its 
registered  proprietorship  of  every  yard  of  land,  its 
restored  population,  its  system  of  good  roads,  and 
even  railroads,  and  the  busy  traffic  that  pours  itself 
along  them,  could  recognize  that  picture  of  1841  ? 
Little  did  Henry  Lawrence  think,  as  he  marked  the 
desolation  through  which  he  marched,  that  lie  was 
only  making  notes  of  evils  which  he  himself  would 
have  to  grapple  with  in  four  short  years. 

The  worst  of  the  Cabul  news  had  not  yet  reached 
Peshawur ;  indeed,  had  not  yet  happened.  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  was  murdered  on  23rd  December;  and 
General  Elphinstone  retreated  from  Cabul  under  terms 
of  capitulation  on  6th  January  1842. 

On  28th  December,  Lawrence  wrote  to  his  wife  : 

^'  Arrived  all  safe  at  Peshawur,  and  am  glad  to  find 

things  not  so  bad  as  I  expected.     No  news  from  Cabul 

beyond  the  9th ;  but  there  seems   a  hope  that  our 

people  went  from  the  cantonment  to  the  Bala  Hissar, 

instead  of  surrendering,  and  that  they  can  command 

the  city  from  it,  and  thereby  command  provisions." 

Up  to  this  time  it  was  Lord  Auckland's  view  that  any 

reinforcements  sent  from   India   should   only  be   to 

secure   Sale   at  Jellalabad,    not  to    encounter    new 

hazards  for  the  re-conquest  of  Cabul ;  and  that,  for 

this  limited  object,  which,  in  other  words,  was  merely 

19 
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to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  survivors  of  the  Cabol 
force,  "  one  brigade,  with  artillery,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Sikha,  should  be  BufGcieut." 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  by  the  rulers 
of  India  in  this  Cabnl  war  without  bearing  the  stamp 
of  infatuation.  The  Governor- General  would  confront 
the  Afghan  nation  in  arms  against  the  British,  with 
"  one  brigade,  with  artillery,"  and  the  aid  of  another 
foreign  power.  And  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose  baxest  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
this  inadequate  force  was,  at  all  events,  complete, 
despatched  with  Wild's  brigade  some  foot-artillerymen, 
who  happened  to  be  on  their  way  to  Afghanistan  to 
reheve  another  company  ;  but  sent  no  guns  with  them. 
"His  Escelleucy  is  not  aware"  (wrote  the  Head- 
quarter Staff  to  Brigadier  Wild)  "  of  any  difficulty 
likely  to  prevent  your  being  accommodated  by  the 
Sikh  Governor-General,  AvitabJle,  with  four  or  six 
pieces  ;  and  you  will  solicit  such  aid,  when  necessary, 
through  Captain  Mackeson."' 

To  this  pass  had  the  English  in  India  now  come. 
To  succour  their  armies  in  Afghanistan,  they  most 
borrow  four  guns  from  a  neighbour.  No  wonder  the 
neighbour  thought  it  quite  safe  to  dechne  the  loan. 
Not  only  were  the  Sikh  authorities  lukewarm,  but  the 
verj'  gunners  demurred  to  giving  up  their  guns. 
Already  was  springing  up  in  the  formidable  Sikh  army 
iin  unpatience  of  that  British  alliance  which  the  far- 
sighted  Ranjeet  Sing  had  so  sedulously  cemented,  and 
a  vision  of  one  day  meeting  us  in  arms,  and  enthroning 
the  victorious  faith  of  Gooroo  Govind  at  imperial 
Delhi.     Our  military  reverses   in  Afghanistan    had 

«  KiYB,  Book  VI.  Chip.  iii. 
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added  fuel  to  these  feelings  ;  and  if  the  aid  that  Lord 
Auckland  now  looked  for  from  the  Sikhs  was  to  be 
rendered  at  all,  it  must  clearly  be  forced  upon  the 
Sikh  army  by  the  Sikh  government  at  a  great  expense 
of  popularity. 

Few  diplomatists  except  Mr.  George  Clerk,  who 
had  acquired  immense  personal  influence  at  the  court 
of  Lahore,  could  have  obtained  even  a  show  of  co- 
operation. 

Reluctantly,  at  his  instance,  Maharajah  Sher  Sing 
moved  5,000  men,  under  Rajah  Goolab  Sing,  from 
Hazara  to  Peshawur,  and  General  Avitabile  was 
authorised  to  lend  the  guns  which  we  required. 

Avitabile  was  an  Italian,  one  of  several  Itahan  and 
French  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  at  different  times 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  had  left  the  ill-paid  and 
declining  Persian  service,  and,  making  their  way  at 
great  hazard  across  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  offered 
their  swords  and  knowledge  of  European  warfare  to 
Runjeet  Sing,  the  monarch  of  a  new  and  vigorous 
race,  whose  destiny  it  might  yet  be  to  contend  with 
the  English  for  empire  in  Lidia,  and  open  careers  of 
almost  limitless  ambition.  Runjeet  Sing  had  heard 
enough  about  **  the  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  sove- 
reign  of  France,"^   between    1809   and    1815,    and 

• 

0  In  a  note  to  Henry  Lawrcncc^s  Adventurer  in  the  Punjaub  (ch«p.  i.),  ho 
translates,  from  Prinscp's  Life  of  Runjeet  Sing  (p.  132),  the  ori^nal  French 
letter  addressed  by  MM.  Ventura  and  Allard  to  Maharajah  Ranjeet  Sing, 
when  seeking  employment  at  his  coart.  Afler  premising  that,  '*  Fame,  which 
had  borne  the  name  of  the  King  of  Lahore  as  far  even  as  oar  abode,  said 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  we  have  seen  ;  everything  around  jour 
Majesty  is  great,  and  worthy  of  a  sovereign  who  aspires  to  immortality,"  &c., 
the  writers  inquire  '*  whether  we  can  render  you  any  service  by  our  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  war,  acquired  as  superior  officers,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  Great  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Sovereign  of  France.*'  Lawrence  says 
that  **  this  address  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  that  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon. 
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though  he  lived  and  died  in  the  firm  faith  that  it  was 
not  given  to  the  Sikhs  to  beat  tiie  Eaglish,  he  was  too 
aatnte  not  to  understand  that,  in  this  world,  to  bo 
strong  is  to  be  respected  ;  and  he  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  the  mihtary  talents  of  the  new-comers  to  redace 
his  feudal  hordes  into  an  organized  and  disciplined 
army,  after  tho  models  of  Europe,  with  perfect  free- 
dom, to  say  the  least,  from  any  English  prejudice. 
This  task  the  foreign  officers  accomplished  with  con- 
Bommatc  abihty,  as  alt  whose  lot  it  was  to  encounter 
the  Sikh  armies  in  1845-46  and  1848-49  have  cause 
to  know. 

Avitabile,  however,  thongh  proCesBionally  a  soldier, 
bad  all  the  genina  for  civil  government  of  a  Thomas 
Mtmro  or  Henry  Lawrence  in  British  India,  though 
utterly  destitute  of  their  philanthropy  and  Christian 
springs  of  action  ;  and  Bonjeet  Sing  found  it  a  relief 
to  confide  to  him  the  government  of  Peshawnr,  that 
refractory  cis-Khyber  province  of  Afghanistan,  which 
Sikh  generals  had  been  able  to  annex,  bat  never  to 
role. 

With  the  intrigue  and  cunning  of  an  Asiatic,  the 
broader  wisdom  and  self-dependence  of  a  European, 
and  the  remorselessness  of  one  who  professed  to  own 
no  God,"  Avitabile,  backed  by  a  powerful  Sikh  force, 
was  soon  master  of  the  valley,  and   to   this  day  is 

"  Od«  of  the  luding  chiefs  of  the  Pmijiab  hu  often  related  to  thi  author 
Ihe  jcMi  irith  which  "  AiiUbile  Sahib,"  Id  open  darbar,  nt  Pcihawnr.  med 
U>  [Dock  M  ths  cxUUDce  of  a  God,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Siiihs,  Hindoos,  and 
MobamoMdaDS,  irho  were  preMDt.  And  more  than  once  hag  the  sathor  beard 
citiiens  of  Pcshairar  tell  how  a  follower  who  had  insnlled  some  inmate  of  the 
General's  hatem,  wa«  Ibrthwith  ordered  to  be  hurled  down  from  the  top  of  a 
minaict.  The  wreirh  wa«  hnrled ;  bat  half-waj  down  caught  hold  of  a 
projectinf;  cornice,  thence  acreamed  alond  to  Avitabile  for  "Mercf,  for  tha 
saka  of  God."  Atitabile  unmoved  replied,  "  God  ma;  have  mere;  on  joa  if 
he  likea,  bat  I'll  hate  none.    Throw  him  off  ihe  ledfie  1 " 
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spoken  of  by  the  Afghan  population  with  the  admira- 
tion of  a  troop  of  jackals  for  a  tiger.  To  do  him 
justice,  though  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  would  serve 
his  ends,  he  did  much  good.  He  had  the  Parisian 
taste  of  Haussmann  for  improving  a  capital ;  knocked 
down  crooked  streets  and  created  broad  thoroughfares 
and  squares  shaded  with  trees,  and  established  a 
thoroughly  continental  system  of  police,  which  made 
human  life  a  little  safe,  even  after  dark^  in  the  city  of 
Peshawur. 

In  the  valley  itself,  though  he  never  dared  to  ride 
out  in  it  without  an  escort  of  many  hundred  soldiers, 
he  yet  developed  cultivation,  and  by  dint  of  hanging, 
put  down  much  crime,  though  he  cared  little  whether 
those  he  hanged  were  the  right  parties  or  the  wrong  : 
enough  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  clan  as  the 
offenders. " 

During  several  years  of  such  government,  Avitabile, 
while  keeping  the  Sikh  court  in  good  humour  by 
regular  remittances  of  revenue,  had  secretly  amassed 
great  wealth  for  himself;  and  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of  was  in  vain  endeavouring  to  get  leave  to 
visit  Europe  and  convey  his  hoards  out  of  the  Punjaub. 
In  the  English,  and  their  difficulties  in  Afghanistan, 
he  now  discerned  the  outlet  of  which  he  was  in  search. 

^1  Lawrence,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  Avitabile's  proceedings,  thas 
speaks  of  them  in  a  note  to  chapter  ii.  of  his  Adventurer  in  the  Punjaub : 
**  All  that  can  be  said  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  has  savages  to  deal  with ; — ^but 
why  should  he  deal  with  them  as  a  savage  ?  He  might  be  as  energetic  and 
as  summary  as  he  pleased,  and  no  one  could  object  to  his  dealing  with  a 
lawless  people  in  such  manner  as  would  restrain  them  in  their  practices ;  bat 
he  might  spare  us  the  scenes  that  so  frequently  occar  in  the  streets  of 
Peshawar,  equally  revolting  to  humanity  and  decency."  In  sending  this  note 
to  Mrs.  L.  (as  was  his  wont),  to  be  polished  for  the  press,  he  thus  excuses  its 
extreme  mildness: — *< Remember,  ia  the  sketch  of  Avitabile,  that  I  have 
eaten  of  his  salt,  and  that  he  has  beea  civil  to  me.  We  most  therefore,  in 
telling  the  truth,  do  so  in  merry." — (^February  25M,  1842.) 
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On  the  British  officers  passing  through  Peshawar  he 
lavished  hospitaUty  till  the  whole  army  rang  with  liia 
praise  ;  and  to  the  British  Commissariat  and  PoUtical 
Departments  he  was  always  ready  to  lend  money  in 
exchange  for  bills  on  the  Indian  Treosary— a  quiet 
tat  certain  process,  which,  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
had  placed  all  his  gains  beyond  the  clutches  of  the 
Sikh  Goyemment,  which  had  an  awkward  habit  of 
using  its  provincial  governors  as  leeches ;  allowing 
them  in  silence  to  suck  out  the  wealth  of  the  people 
for  years,  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  well-dissembled  indig- 
nation, passing  them  through  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Wilhng  enoagh,  then,  was  General  Avitabile  to  lend 
the  "  four  or  six  pieces  "  of  artillery  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  forces  iu  India  had 
been  bo  content  to  borrow,  and  without  which  Bri- 
gadier Wild  very  sensibly  declined  to  advance  into  a 
monntaiu  pass  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  of  which 
more  than  twenty  miles  could  be  commanded  by  the 
long  matchlocks  and  wall-pieces  of  an  enemy  who 
knew  every  crag  and  footing  that  overhang  the  road. 
But  the  Sikh  gnnners  cared  nothing  for  this,  or  for 
the  entente  cordiale.  They  Uved  by  their  guns,  and 
would  mutiny  rather  than  give  them  up ;  and  the  Sikh 
Government  was  not  inclined  to  coerce  them.  So  on 
one  side  of  the  Khyber  was  General  Sale  and  his 
garrison  in  Jellalabad  calhng  out  for  reinforcement ; 
and  on  the  other  side  was  Brigadier  Wild  with  the 
reinforcement,  bat  paralysed  for  want  of  guns.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that  the  delay  disheartened  our 
Sepoys.  Dangers  never  grow  less  by  looking  at  them  ; 
and  the  longer  Wild's  brigade  lay  idly  encamped  on 
the  wintry  plain  between  Peshawur  and  the  Khyber,  the 
less  they  Hked  the  black  shadow  which  marks  the 
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yawning  mouth  of  that  defile,  and  the  snow-clad  peidk 
of  the  **  White  Mountain"  which  towers  beyond  it. 
The  Sikh  troops,  too,  began  to  tamper  with  them. 
**  They  strode  insolently  among  our  tents,  and  deri- 
sively asked  our  Eastern  soldiers  if  they  ever  expected 
to  return  from  the  darkness  of  those  passes.""  To 
crown  all,  the  camel- o\Yners,  who  had  accompanied 
Wild's  regiments  from  India,  became  alarmed  at  the 
disastrous  news  from  Cabul,  and  refused  to  enter 
Afghanistan.  They  had  never  agreed,  they  said,  to  go 
beyond  Peshawur. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  with  great  issues  depend- 
ing on  great  exertions,  Henry  Lawrence,  with  his 
restless  mind  and  frame,  and  vehement  energy,  was 
worth  a  dozen  ordinary  men  ;  and  his  correspondence 
bears  marks  of  incessant  activity  and  the  highest 
public  spirit : — 

To  his  Wife. 

December  i9th,  1841. 

Our  Government  are  regularly  crying  craven,  and  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  abandon  Afghanistan.  They  seem 
inclined  to  knuckle  to  the  Sikhs,  as  if  this  is  the  time  for 
being  polite.  (3  p.m.)  I  have  just  seen  two  guns.  They  are 
pretty  good  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  given  to  us  till  an  answer 
comes  from  Rajah  Goolab  Sing,  which  may  be  in  four  days. 
Tve  told  Mackeson  I  should  go  on,  and  he  stay  here.  He 
half  agrees,  and  I  think  will  do  so.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
desirable  arrangement,  as  his  influence  here  will  do  much  to 
keep  open  the  Pass. 

January  Ut,  1842. 

There  is  clearly  no  help  to  be  had  from  the  Sikhs  as  long 
as  we  want  it,  I  wTote  it  very  forcibly  to  Clerk  yesterday. 
.  .  .  Avitabile  himself  is  our  ally,  but  he  is  afraid  to  act ; 
afraid  of  his  men,  and  afraid  of  his  Government,  and  of  ours 


"  MS.  note  by  Col.  J.  R.  Bcclicr. 
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too ;  of  support,  in  abort,  from  noae.  Yet  he  is  evidently  s 
Tet7  bold  rnffiaD.     Ho  is  just  tbo  picture  of  one  of  Rubcnii'a 

Ss^rra,  bot  be  is  one  of  the  world's  master  minds 

All  reports  from  Cabul  concur  in  the  almost  certainty  of 
something  like  an  armistice.  A  letter  from  a  Sbikarpooree 
mercbaot  of  tbe  15tb  talks  of  peace  through  Mahommad 
Akbar  Khan,  son  of  tho  Dost.  .  .  .  Mackeson  seems  to 
think,  and  I'm  ioclined  to  agree,  that  reports  go  to  sbow  we 
have  left  the  Bala  Hissar  and  concentrated  in  tbe  canton- 
ment, and  lefl  the  King  to  himself  because  Tre  found  him  in 
leagne  with  the  enomf,  if  not  tbe  originator  of  the  whole ; 
that  the  fiamckzjea  bad  been  bought  once  by  tbe  Envoy,  but 
•8  yet  afraid  to  declare  themHoIves  openly,  allowed  provisions 
to  be  brought  into  cantonments.  All  this  will  give  breathing 
time.  ...  At  Jellalabad  all  is  well,  and  there  can  be  no  fear 
at  that  pla<w  as  long  as  matters  thrive  at  Cabul. 

January  hUt,  1B4Z. 

Tbe  day  before  yesterdaj  I  went  out  to  camp,  eight  miles 
off,  at  Eaitnlsir,  and  stayed  till  yesterday  evening.  .  .  . 
We  had  the  (Sikb)  guns  out  twice ;  the  second  time  fired  two 
charges  from  each,  putting  a  little  extra  powder  to  prove  tbe 
gans,  and  the  second  shot  broke  down  one  of  tbe  carriages, 
BO  it  is  as  well  wc  tried.  To-day  we  are  to  get  wood  to 
make  up  another.  .  .  .  Strict  orders  hove  come  from  Lahore 
about  the  Sikhs  co-operating  with  us ;  hut  it  seems  to  me 
idle  expecting  anything  from  tbem. 

Yesterday,  when  I  went  to  Jumrood  to  look  at  their  two 
gnns  there,  to  see  if  they  were  any  better  than  those  we  bad 
got,  the  soldiers  crowded  round,  but  said  nothing  civil  or 
uncivil ;  I  expected  a  little  of  tbe  bttter.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  should  not  like  to  give  up  their  guns,  or  to  enter 
the  Pass,  being  so  little  cared  for  or  supported  by  their 
Goyemment 

January  6lh,  1612. 

It  is  not  quite  daylight  on  L.'s  birthday  when  I  have 
begun  to  think  of  yon  both,  my  own  giver  and  gift.  With- 
out ber  you  would  bnrdly  have  been  my  Kora ;  and  I  thank 
God  who  has  brought  us  together,  and  you  both  for  all  that 
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has  been  done  for  me.  .  .  .  There  seems  just  now  less 
chance  of  an  immediate  advance  than  over.  It  all  rests  of 
course  with  Mackeson,  unth  whom  the  Afreedees  and  the 
Aurukzyes,  the  two  tribes  in  the  Pass,  are  coquetting.  There 
is  a  rumour  that  Sir  Wilh'am  Macnaghten  has  been  murdered 
at  a  personal  inter%iew  with  Mahommud  Akbar  Khan.  If  it 
is  true,  matters  will  be  as  bad  as  ever.  ...  If  a  capitulation 
is  made,  few  will,  I  fear,  come  away  alive ;  for  the  chiefs, 
even  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  will  hardly  have  the  power  to 
save  our  people.  .  .  . 

Say  nothing  of  the  Envoy  to  anybody.  .  .  .  Mackeson 
is  an  able  man  ;  industrious,  but  desultory,  more  so  than 
myself.  He  is  a  capital  linguist.  I  envy  him  talking 
French,  Persian,  and  even  Hindustani.  He  knows  all  the 
l)eople  about  here  well,  and  it  would  have  been  absurd  if 
(as  I  half  expected  was  to  be)  I  had  taken  matters  out  of 
his  hands. 

I  have  been  reading  his  office  books,  and  have  picked  up 
a  good  deal  of  information  on  men  and  things ;  and  though 
I  have  written  little  or  nothing,  will  have  a  good  jumble  of 
miscellaneous  stuff  in  my  head  that  will  be  useful  to  me 
hereafter. 

January  Bth,  1842. 

We  are  bothered  very  much  about  the  camel-men,  many 
of  whom  have  decamped,  and  half  the  rest  say  they  know 
nothing  of  Parsons'  arrangement  to  go  on. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  we  advance  to-morrow  or 
not,  till  General  Pollock  arrives. 

You  will  have  been  prepared  for  evil  news  from  ahead. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  £nvoy  has  been  murdered ;  and  we 
have  little  hope  left  that  our  own  brothers  are  safe. 

George  went  with  the  Envoy  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
with  two  others,  Mackenzie  and  Conolly,  while  Captain 
Trevor,  who  was  also  present,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  There 
are  several  native  accounts,  all  varying,  and  only  half-a-dozen 
lines,  of  the  25th  December,  from  Pottinger,  saying  that  he 
was  treating  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Envoy  had  been, — 
that  was  to  evacuate  Cabul,  and  that  the  next  day  the  force 
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was  lo  f&ll  back  on  Je]klal)ad ;  bnt  berore  be  bsd  finiflhod 
hi*  short  note  the  cuntonment  was  attacko'].  For  them  we 
cin  have  little  hope.  Thoir  falo,  I  fear,  in  sealed,  aiid  the 
question  now  is,  how  or  what  to  do  as  regards  Jollalabad  ; 
for  the  orders  of  Government  seem  to  look  no  farther  (in  the 
CTCDt  of  losing  Cabul)  than  to  insure  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
at  other  points.  .  .  .  Yesterday  it  was  thought  to  start 
during  last  night ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  a  move  will 
be  made  for  some  titne ;  and  if  we  were  sure  of  the  eafelj' 
of  Jellalalud,  it  would  be  well  to  await  General  Pollock's 
arrival :  bo  as  not  onl;  to  get  well  through  the  Puss,  but 
keep  it  open  in  our  rear.  ...  Be  of  good  heart,  my  own 
noble  wife ;  and  He  who  brought  ns  togethor  still  watches  ua 
and  onrs.  ...  I  have  not  been  able  to  got  from  Mockeson 
whether  I  sm  to  go  on  or  not.  We  have  got  the  guns  Into 
pretty  good  order. 

January  9th,  ia«S. 

At  snnriBe  I  read  the  morning  prayers  for  to-day,  the 
ninth  —  {how  apphcable  to  our  circumstances)  —  and  soon 
after  went  ont  to  the  camel-men  to  select  camels  to  buy.  I 
have  JQst  selected  39'2  out  of  fully  1,000,  bat  have  not  fixed 
the  prices. 

\\Tiat  you  say  is  correct :  we  should  give  up  Afghanistan, 
and  withdraw  altogether ;  bnt  do  it  with  aa  mnch  credit  as 
possible,  by  doing  it  quietly,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by 
holding  Jellalabad,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Januarf  \Olh. 

I  came  into  Peshawur  yesterday  evening  to  talk  to  Macke* 
son  as  to  the  movement  in  advance.  He  is  for  two  regiments 
marching  to  Ali  Musjid  during  the  night,  and  occnpying  it, 

having  first  laid  in  a  month's  provision But  I  doubt 

if  Wild  will  divide  his  force  ;  however,  we'll  see  to-day.  If 
it  is  done,  the  move  should  be  made  a  little  before  daylight, 
so  as  to  enter  the  bad  part  of  the  Pass,  near  Ali  Musjid,  abont 
daylight. 

The  fort  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  present  encamping 
gronnd,  and  there  is  a  path  that  avoids  the  defile,  near  the 
fort,  by  which  Mackeson  says  he  could  lead  the  troops.     Ali 
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Musjid  is  at  presont  garrisoned  by  a  mixed  set  of  Afghans 
and  Punjabees,  whose  fideHty  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  highly 
important  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

I  therefore  hope  the  move  will  be  made I  have  read  a 

note  from  Macgregor,"  dated  the  4th  January.  He  says, 
"  I  don't  think  there  is  just  cause  for  any  apprehension  on 
our  part  for  their  safety ; " — meaning  George,  Conolly,  and 
Mackenzie.     God  grant  it  may  be  so  !  but  I  fear  otherwise. 

January  Wth. 

Last  evening  there  was  a  great  ferment  in  camp,  the  64th 
refusing  to  receive  their  pay.  The  troops  were  turned  out ; 
but  they  came  to  their  senses,  and  all  is  now  well. 

Though  Lawrence  made  little  of  this  '^  ferment "  to 
his  wife,  it  was  very  near  proving  a  most  serious  affair. 
Colonel  J.  R.  Becher,  in  the  MS.  note  already  quoted, 
says,— 

At  this  time,  although  I  was  only  a  subaltern,  and  neces- 
sarily unacquainted  with  the  political  arrangements,  I  used  to 
meet  Heniy  Lawrence,  because  the  few  artillery  and  engineer 
officers  lived  together,  and  he  frequently  joined  our  mess. 

We  all  recognized  in  him  the  leading  man  of  the  camp. 
He  was  always  sanguine  and  ardent  for  an  advance.  One 
evening  when  he  was  sitting  with  us  the  Adjutant  of  the  64th 
came  in.  He  said  ''  that  his  regiment  had  all  day  evinced  a 
mutinous  spirit — it  was  pay-day,  and  they  refused  to  accept 
their  pay  :  they  required  increased  allowances ;  it  was  cold  in 
Cabul — they  said  they  required  fur-coats  and  gloves.  They 
grew  more  presumptuous — they  had  gone  in  a  body  to  their 
*  arms ; '  they  were  now  in  open  mutiny."  Just  then  we 
heard  the  bugles  sounding  a  general  assembly.  "  Yes,  all 
the  troops  were  to  parade  to  coerce  these  scoundrels."  It 
was  almost  dark  ;  but  there  certainly  was  the  summons. 
Lawrence,  surprised  at  this  announcement,  immediately  went 
off  to  find  Brigadier  Wild. 

We  made  our  men  **  fall  in."     The  gunners  got  ready  the 
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Siklj  caDnon  Ihnj  had  borroned,  and  wo  marched  off,  eappere 
and  artillery.  It  was  bo  dark  we  could  hardly  diatingiiieb 
one  anolhcr.  There  was  a  general  hum  and  whisper.  We 
stood  tliere  in  a  great  suspense.  An  order  camo  for  the  port- 
fires to  Iw  li<;bted.  We  could  just  see  Lawrence  on  horse* 
back,  dark  and  prominent  against  the  sky,  vehemently  urging, 
and  riding  here  and  there.  At  length  we  were  ordered  back. 
Lahronce  bad  shown  the  madness  of  firing  on  the  regiment, 
at  such  on  hour,  when  we  could  not  discern  tho  difi'erent 
corps,  aDd  of  exposing  to  the  Sikh  army  our  internal  dis- 
cords ;  and  had  prevailed  on  Brigadier  Wild  to  defer  taking 
any  measures  until  next  morning. 

The  following  day  the  matter  was  arranged  under  Law- 
rence's coonsel,  and  the  Sepoya  accepted  their  pay.  I  have 
heard  Sir  Henry  dwell  on  tho  dangers  of  that  night,  and  the 
difliculty  ho  had  to  prevent  Wild  from  the  suicidal  measure 
of  ordering  the  other  Sepoy  regiments  to  compel  the  64th. 
There  may  have  been  a  deeper  danger  than  we  knew ;  for 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  all  the  Sepoys  were  eqnally 
averse  to  the  advance. 

On  the  14th  January  Lawrence  writes  to  hia  wife 
that  news  are  in  from  Macgrcgor  of  orders  having  come 
from  Elpbinstone,  at  Cabul,  to  Sir  Robert  Sale  and 
Macgregor,  to  evacuate  Jellalabad  and  return  to  India, 
□nder  terms  concluded  at  tlie  capital ;  but,  for  many 
excellent  reasons,  they  had  declined  to  comply,  and 
"  deemed  it  their  duty  to  await  a  further  communica- 
tion, ....  which  we  desire  may  point  oat  the 
secnrity  which  is  to  be  given  for  our  safe  march  to 
Peshawtir."  Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  to  the 
point,  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  English  honour 
if  they,  at  Cabul,  had  done  the  same ;  trusted  less  to 
their  enemies  and  more  to  themselves. 

The  worse  things  grew  at  Cabul  the  more  urgent 
bei^ame  Sale  for  Wild  to  come  on  to  Jellalabad ;  and 
Wild's  position  at  this  moment  was  truly  pitiable. 
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His  four  Native  rep^iments  happened  to  be  all  com- 
posed of  yonng  soldiers ;  and  the  mutinous  Sikh  troops, 
who  had  no  mind  to  advance  themselves,  had  filled 
them  with  horror  of  the  Kliyber.  He  had  no  other 
cavalry  than  one  troop  of  Native  Irregulars ;  and  his 
Commander-in-Chief  had  provided  him  with  no  other 
artilleiy  than  four  old  Sikh  guns.  For  these  guns 
Henry  Lawrence  had,  with  an  artilleryman's  foresight, 
brought  eighteen  camel-loads  of  ammunition  and  small 
stores  with  him  from  Peshawur;  but  in  musketry 
ammunition  Wild  was  deficient. 

His  camel-men  ran  oflF  with  their  camels,  and 
Henry  Lawrence  bought  up  1,250  camels  and  527 
bullocks,  at  Peshawur,  to  stop  the  gap. 

He  had  no  commissariat,  and  Lawrence  organized 
one  for  him,  and  gathered  grain  and  fodder  from  the 
country  round.  The  Afreedees  of  the  Khyber  would 
come  to  no  terms  for  a  free  passage  of  the  Pass,  and 
General  Avitabile  warned  Wild  not  to  attempt  to  force 
it  with  so  inadequate  and  demoralized  a  force.  Still 
Sale  and  Macgregor  from  Jellalabad  cried,  **  Come 
on ! "  And  at  last  the  Khyber  tribes  attacked  the 
fort  of  Ali  Musjid,  five  miles  within  the  Pass,  so 
vigorously  that  the  little  gan-ison  called  to  Wild  loudly 
for  assistance.  To  lose  this  important  footing  in  the 
Khyber  would  have  made  matters  desperate  indeed, 
and  Wild,  who  was  personally  a  gallant  soldier,  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazards,  to  advance,  and  not  await  the 
arrival  of  a  second  brigade  under  Brigadier  MacCaskill, 
which  Mr.  Clerk  had  (once  more  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility) moved  across  the  Sutlej  on  the  4th  of 
January. 

For  the  immediate  and  pressing  object  of  relieving 
Ali  Musjid,  two  regiments  seemed  suflBcient :  so  on  the 
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night  of  15th  Jiinuary  the  53nl  and  64th  N.  I.  regi- 
mentfi,  nnder  command  of  Colonel  Moseley,  and  piloted 
bj  Major  Mackeson,  pushed  through  the  first  stage  of 
the  dreaded  Pass  without  being  expected  by  the 
Aireedees,  and  got  to  Ali  Musjid  with  littlo  opposition. 
Bnt  (to  show  bow  success  depends  upon  details)  as 
day  dawned  they  found  that  out  of  300  bullocks,  laden 
with  grain,  only  63  were  with  them,  and  the  rest  left 
bebiod.  Had  all  tlie  suppUes  come  up  the  half-brigade 
would  have  been  provisioned  for  a  month.  As  it  was, 
they  were  shut  up  in  a  bill  fortress  without  food 
sufficient  for  a  week.  "  The  hills  around,"  says 
Colonel  Becher,  who  (then  a  lieutenant)  bad  accom- 
panied Colonel  Moseley's  detachment  with  his  Sappers, 
"  were  held  by  the  Afghans,  bnt  were  speedily  taken 
by  our  skirmishers,  and  breastworks  thrown  up  on 
tbem  by  the  Sappers.  It  was  bitterly  cold  weather, 
and  as  the  besieging  tribes  were  in  great  numbers,  and 
fired  all  night,  our  men  were  much  exposed,  but  they 
did  well." 

To  remedy  this  new  disaster,  it  was  indispensable 
for  Wild  to  follow  at  once  with  the  rest  of  his  brigade, 
and  convoy  the  supplies  of  the  whole  column. 

But  be  had  to  take  with  him  a  contmgent  of  Sikh 
troops,  who  were  intended  to  garrison  Ali  Musjid  and 
keep  open  communications  with  Feshawnr,  and  these 
men  had  no  stomach  for  the  service.  Day  after  day 
there  was  some  excuse  of  want  of  pay,  or  carriage,  or 
grain.  At  B  p.m.,  on  17th  January,  Lawrence  writes 
from  Wild's  camp  to  Mackeson  at  Ali  Musjid : — 

I  have  JuBt  written  to  you  more  fully  that  tbe  Sikh  carriage 
is  Dot  ready,  and  that,  therefore,  Avitabile  says  they  cannot 
move  to-morrow.  I  have  pressed  him  in  every  way,  but  he  is 
not  to  be  moved.     He  eays  he  will  not  deceive  me ;  they  will 
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not  move  to-morrow,  but  they  will  next  day.  I  go  now  to 
Wild  to  sec  what  he  will  do — move  without  them  or  not — but 
I  don't  expect  he  will,  so  don't  expect  us  to-morrow,  but  next 
day  certainly.  I've  sent  you  Macgregor*s  letter,  giving  the 
sad  news  of  our  people  having  left  Cabul  and  been  cut  up  on 
the  road ;  Dr.  lirydon  only  having  reached  Jellalabad  when 
Macgregor  wrote. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  Nujeeb  regiments 
of  the  Sikh  contingent  mutinied  and  drove  out  their 
officers,  and  all  hope  of  their  co-operation  was  at  an 
end.  Lawrence  therefore  advised  Brigadier  Wild  to 
advance  without  them,  '^  and  start  at  4  a.m.,  if 
possible,  before  the  news  could  reach  the  Khyber." 

On  the  19  th  there  are  a  few  hurried  lines  to  his 
wife  (in  one  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  paper  which  he 
had  a  faculty  for  turning  into  a  letter,  and  of  which 
the  wonder  is,  how  they  ever  got  safely  deUvered), 
saying,  **  I'm  quite  well,  but  I've  witnessed  a  shameful 
sight  to-day — our  troops  behaving  ill  before  a  handful 
of  savages.  Montgomery  is  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but 
not  badly.  He  is  in  my  tent ;  as  is  also  the  brigadier, 
wounded  in  the  face,  and  Captain  Loftie  in  the  leg. 
The  Sikhs  marched  back  to  PesJiaiotir  as  we  marched 
to  the  Pass." 

Next  day  he  says,  **  I  spoke  too  strongly  of  the 
60th  yesterday,  considering  they  lost  95  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  I  only  alluded  to  what  I  saw  at  the  end. 
In  all  112  have  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  we  have 
two  regiments  locked  up  in  Ali  Musjid  short  of  provi- 
sion, without  a  possibihty  of  reaching  them,  until 
General  Pollock  reaches  us." 

To  Macgregor,  in  Jellalabad,  he  sent  a  few  lines 
over  the  hiUs  on  the  20th,  which  seem  to  drop  like 
blood  from  the  pen  : — 
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My  DEAR  UAcaitEGOB, — I  grieve  to  nay  you  can  have  no 
assistance  from  us  for  at  least  a  moDth.  Yestenlay  we  wore 
beaten  back  from  the  Pass,  our  guns  breaking  down  at  tlio 
firnt  discharge,  and  the  SepojB  of  the  00th  behaving  ill.  The 
Sikhs  niarehed  Wk  to  Pcshawur,  and  we  entered  the  Pass  ; 
BO  all  hope  of  them  is  over.  If  you  can  make  a  push  for 
Lalpoor,  and  there  bold  out  till  Pollock  reaches  us,  plejiae 
God  we  will  help  you.  But  it  ia  best  to  say  the  truth,  that, 
until  then,  there  is  no  shadow  of  chance,  for  we  cannot  even 
relieve  Mackeson  in  All  Muajid — that  is,  we  cannot  take  him 
supplies,  and  to  go  without  them  would  only  do  harm. 
Brigadier    Wild    is    wounded,    and    his    Brigade    Major    and 

Under-Colonel .     1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  nothing 

can  be  done.  Reckon,  therefore,  on  nothing  from  us  for  a 
month.     I  say  it  with  real  grief. 

There  ia  a  highly  hieroglyphical  draft  of  a  long 
official  report  of  this  repulse,  which  Lawrence  sent  to 
his  superior,  Mr.  Clerk,  from  which,  if  they  can  be 
deciphered,  some  passages  should  be  quoted,  if  only  to 
show  the  kiud  of  services  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  that 
unpopular  but  generally  (in  India)  indispeosahle 
personage,  the  political '*  officer  with  a  military  expe- 
dition : — 


»  So  late  IS  Ind  September  1842,  Sir  J.spcr  Nicolla,  in  ■  letter  to  I«nt 
FiUnijr  S'lmeraet,  could  even  ipeak  of  Wild's  brigade  M  "h»Ying  been  mo«t 
Badly  mismanaged  (nf  Ihe  iitilaict  of  iht  political  aullioriiia  agaimi  my  inilruc- 
(mm,  and  earntit  cauliox  "),  lliougli  he  himself  was  the  party  to  blame.  Had 
IJenn  I.avrTnn?  livrd  14>  find  rest  and  leiaorc,  tbcre  are  many  indications  that  be 
intended  to  wrile  teveral  chapters  of  Indian  history  whieli  he  considered  to  l>e 
minmdento-id.  Here  is  one  in  his  Rtsay  on  "The  Indian  Amij"  in  the 
Calntta  HniiK  for  March  IBSS  -.—"  Il  wai  the  moral  deprenion  of  Wild's 
brigade,  added  lo  the  shameful  manner  id  which  it  wis  sent  to  Peshawar  (a 
body  of  four  Sepoy  liaUalions,  with  a  hap-tiozard  Brigadier  and  Brigade-Major 
titteo  from  their  own  ranks,  without  a  single  other  stnfT  officer,  without 
carriage,  commisrariat.  gnns,  or  caialrr)  that  not  only  prevented  ita  reaching 
Jellalabad,  bat  nearly  caused  its  own  dcstractton  in  the  Khytier.  The  blnc- 
boot  records  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls'  opiaioD — ^  I  have  jot  to  team  the  nee  of 
guns  in  a  pais.' "  On  this  wondrous  conclusion,  or  rather,  «-e  suspect,  on  the 
prer onceived  opinion  that  Jellalabad  niuf  b«  lost,  a  General  acted  nbo  fonr 
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I  went  to  General  Avitabile,  who  had  that  morning  left 
his  tents  and  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  fort  of  Futtegurb, 
close  at  hand. 

He  seemed  in  great  distress,  saying  that  everything  had 
been  done  for  the  men  {i.e.  the  Sikh  contingent),  and  that 
now,  at  the  last  moment,  they  refused  to  move,  and  were 
beating  and  driving  out  their  commanders.  I  told  him  that 
circumstanced  as  we  were,  with  two  regiments  in  AH  Musjid, 
we  must  advance;  and  begged  that  he  would  then  (about 
11  P.M.)  order  the  four  Sikh  regiments,  encamped  for  the 
purpose  opposite  the  Jubbakee  road,  to  advance  on  it,  and 
enter  the  Pass  for  a  mile  or  more,  as  a  demonstration  to  draw 
the  Afreedccs  from  the  Shadee  Bagiaree  entrance.  He  said 
he  would  do  so ;  and  I  sent  to  him  before  daylight,  informing 
him  that  they  had  not  moved,  and  begged  that  they  might, 
and  at  sunrise  I  went  to  him  again  for  the  same  purpose. 
He  held  up  his  hands  in  despair,  exclaiming,  he  could  do 
nothing — they  would  not  move. 

The  Mussulman  battalions  struck  their  tents  and  marched 
into  Peshawur,  and  thence  to  the  Attock,  as  we  marched 
towards  the  Khyber  (with  the  exception  of  about  250,  who, 
with  the  majority  of  their  officers,  remained  on  their  ground, 
neither  joining  us  in  the  advance,  nor  their  own  body  in  with- 
drawing). .  .  .  General  Avitabile '^  consented  to  take  charge 
of  our  baggage**  (left  on  the  ground  for  want  of  carriage), 
''  and  also  to  receive  into  the  fort  four  lakhs  of  rupees,  which, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  thought  had  better  not 
accompany  the  column.**  ....  There  was  so  much  confu- 
sion, and  so  many  desertions  of  camel-men,  and  so  much 
want  of  adjustment  of  the  available  carriage,  that  at  daylight 
one- fourth  of  the  seven  days*  supplies  and  the  baggage  of  half 

and-twcnty  years  earlier  bad  himself  done  gocnl  service  in  a  moantain  coantry. 
It  woald  have  been  more  honest,  sensible,  and  humane  to  have  boldly  refused 
to  permit  a  man  to  cro9S  the  Sutlej.  That  chapter  of  Indian  military  history 
has  yet  to  be  written.  Kayc's  work,  admirable  as  it  generally  is,  has  not  done 
justice  to  those  concerned,  but  has  done  very  much  more  than  justice  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Few  officers  have  been  worse  treated  than  the  gallant 
and  unfortunate  Wild.  As  brave  a  soul  as  ever  breathed,  he  wns  driven 
broken-hearted  to  his  grave. 

20 
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a  regiment,  was  on  the  ground :  even  tboagh,  at  the  last 
moment,  it  was  decided  tliat  no  ofScers'  tents  should  be  taken, 
and  httle  or  nothing  but  regimontat  mtaBOS. 

By  considerable  exertion  I  got  the  most  off  the  ground 
before  the  rear-guard  started  at  10  o'clock,  and  then,  hearing 
the  firing  already  commencing,  moved  up  towards  the  front, 
and  Boon  met  the  baggage  and  followers  running  back  in  great 
confusion;  and  shortly  after  heard  that  the  gun  in  advance 
had  broken  down  at  the  eecond  discharge;  and  soon  after- 
wards that  the  other  advanced  gun  ....  had  broken  down 
at  the  fourth  discharge,  and  ....  that  a  retreat  bad  been 
ordered. 

With  some  difficulty  I  made  my  way  to  a  gap,  six  or  eight 
jards  broad,  where  was  a  fall  into  a  wide  basin.  The  gap 
was  crowded  with  Sepoys  of  the  60th  and  the  second  disabled 
gnn.  Three  treasure  and  ammunition-boios  were  lying 
around.  We  got  the  gun  on  the  gun-limber,  and  dragged  it 
np  the  hill ;  but  after  an  hour's  exertion,  in  which  I  was 
heartily  joined  by  Captain  G-eils  of  the  60tb  and  Lieutenant 
Christie  of  the  artillery,  we  were  unable  to  get  together  suffi- 
cient men  to  drag  off  the  other  gun,  which  was  lying  dis- 
mantled and  spiked  about  200  yards  in  advance. 

Hearing  that  the  retreating  troops  were  not  content 
with  falling  back  to  their  own  encamping-groand,  bat 
were  now  pushing  on  to  Ehawulsir,  farther  from  the 
Pass  and  nearer  to  Pesbawur,  Lawrence  then  relates 
how  he  galloped  after  and  headed  them,  and  brought 
them  back  by  evening  to  Futtegurh,  "  where  onr 
treasure  was  placed  and  our  wounded  were  lodged  :"  — 

...  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  I  went  and  examined 
the  entrance  of  the  Pass,  got  a  good  view  of  the  breastwork  in 
the  "  tnngee,"  "  and  fixed  on  a  strong  site  for  our  encamp- 
ment, immediately  above  the  basin,  if  we  should  be  able  to 

"  Naiire  word  for  jtrajght  place,  where  the  two  »ides  of  ■  defllo  appnMcIi 
to  rlowrlj  that  the  pasuge  i>  impeded.  It  a  across  sncb  ■  point  that  moan- 
tainecra  erect  (heir  ban-icadei. 
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procure  saflicicnt  watcr-jai-s  and  water-carriers  to  supply  the 
camp.  .  .  . 

The  troops  wore  very  much  depressed  from  the  untoward 
issue  of  the  affair  of  the  19th,  and  both  officers  and  soldiers 
appeared  to  look  on  affairs  in  the  most  gloomy  light;  as 
quite  impossible  that  the  two  regiments  could  escort  pro- 
visions and  baggage  through  the  Pass,  or  even  to  Ali  Musjid. 
Such  was  the  feeling  and  so  many  the  monstrous  reports 
abroad,  that  on  the  20th  I  suggested  to  the  Brigadier  to  call 
some  of  the  senior  officers  to  his  tent,  and  there  told  them 
the  real  state  of  affairs  in  all  its  truth  as  regarded  Cabul ;  but 
was  able  to  contrast  the  picture  with  the  very  cheering  view 
of  affiiirs  given  by  Captain  Macgregor,  in  a  letter  received 
that  day,  shewing  that  Jellalabad  was  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  that  the  garrison  had  no  fears  of  the  result. 
I  further  told  the  actual  necessity  of  supplying  Ali  Musjid, 
or  withdrawing  the  garrison.  My  explanation  I  think  had 
a  good  effect ;  and  it  certainly  did  seem  to  relieve  the  minds 
of  some  present;  but  I  was  obliged  to  write  to  Captain 
Mackeson,  who  was  already  pressed  for  provision,  and  to 
tell  him  not  to  look  for  supplies  from  us,  but  to  make  his 
arrangements  for  an  advance  to  Dhakka,  or  a  retreat  by  the 
Jubbakee  or  Shtidee  Bagiaree  Passes  ;  ^^  and  when  he  moved 
we  would  make  a  diversion  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention. 
At  6  P.M.  of  the  21st,  I  sent  forty-four  men,  each  with  seven 
seers  of  flour,  one  seer  of  tobacco,  and  a  blanket ;  all  of  which 
reached  Ali  Musjid  before  morning.  That  day  I  also  sent 
nearly  100  mules  and  asses  laden  with  grain,  by  the  Tartarra 
road,  in  hopes  of  their  being  able  to  reach  Ali  Musjid  by  a 
cross-cut.  In  vain  I  endeavoured,  both  directly  and  through 
General  Avitabile,  to  induce  the  Khuleels  and  Mohmunds, 
either  by  stealth  or  by  force,  to  convey  provision  to  the  gar- 
rison, offering  one  rupee  per  seer  for  all  supplied. 

At  10  P.M.  of  the  22nd,  I.  received  a  note  from  Captain 
Mackeson,  saying  that,  finding  his  supplies  drawing  to  a 


^^  One  entrance   to   the   Khvher  is  called   Jubbftkcc ;   the  other  Shmlec 
Dagiartc. 
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close,  he  would  force  Lia  way  out  the  Dcxt  momiDg ;  and 
reqaestiDg  a  strong  diTersion  from  us  and  from  the  Sikhs. 

I  had  liefore  repeatedly  told  him  that  nothing  waa  to  he 
expected  from  the  latter;  hut  immediately  on  receipt  of  his 
note  I  went  to  Brigadier  Wild  and  got  bim  to  isaue  hia 
orders,  and  then  proceeded  to  General  Avitabilo  and  begged 
him  to  order  General  Mahtab  Sing  to  enter  the  Jubbakee 
Pasa  for  a  mile  or  more.  He  said  it  was  no  nse ;  but  that 
he  wocid  order  up  Doola  Sing's  battalion  and  the  detach- 
ments about  bim,  mustering  perhaps  2,000  men.  With 
this  I  was  obliged  to  be  aatisfied,  and  desired  the  Futhiin 
Horse  of  our  camp  to  accompany  them,  and  actually  had  the 
pleasure  Lo  see  that  the  whole  did  move  out  with  two  gnns 
4  i.u.  OD  the  23rd,  a  few  minutes  before  our  column. 

At  half  past  four  Colonel  T.,  with  the  whole  available 
strength  of  the  30th  and  tiOlb  uuder  my  guidance,  marched 
out  about  1,100  strong,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  basin  at 
daylight,  Aft«r  a  halt  of  a  few  minutes,  just  after  daylight, 
bat  not  before  perceived,  wo  descended  the  basin,  the  flankers 
moving  right  and  left,  crowning  the  heights,  eo  that  in  an 
hour,  with  httle  or  no  opposition,  the  eoluma  reached  tbe 
defile  called  "  Kaffir  Tunpeo  "  (the  InfideCa  Strait),  1,000 
yards  a-ilhin  the  basin,  where  we  found  six  lines  of  briers 
and  thorns  aix  feet  high  and  as  many  broad,  at  interr&U  of 
six  and  eight  feet.  The  defile  ia  there  about  fifteen  yards 
wide ;  and  right  and  left,  where  the  hills  lower  to  an  elevation 
of  about  thirty  feet,  were  breaatworks  (to  tbe  right  of  briers, 
to  tbe  left  of  stones  breast  high,  and  both  at  a  slight  angle, 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  fire  from  behind  them  bearing  on  the 
approach  of  the  defile).  On  tbe  left  were  also  two  small 
detached  stone  breastworks,  for  a  couple  of  men  each,  both 
completely  flanking  tbe  approach.  On  either  aide  the  hilla 
rise  to  700  or  800  feet ;  while  within  100  yards,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  defile,  the  Pass  divides ;  one  roadway  going 
in  the  bed  of  the  ravine  to  the  right,  and  tbe  other  to  the  left : 
each  being  perhaps  forty  yards  in  width  ;  and  at  tbe  point  of 
separation,  immediately  in  front  of  the  defile,  ifi  a  conical 
hill  *200  feet  high,  with  a  breastwork  on  the  top  snffident  to 
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hold  100  men,  almost  inaccessible  right  and  left,  and  in  front 
towards  the  defile  having  a  small  platform  sufficient  to  hold 
200,  half-way  up  its  ascent ;  above  and  below  which  the  slope 
is  at  an  angle  of  at  least  foi-ty-five  degrees,  so  that  this  little 
hill  renders  the  defile  almost  an  impregnable  position  against 
troops  unsupported  with  guns.  As  it  was,  we  found  the 
hill  empty,  and  having  occupied  it  oui-selves,  opened  a  road- 
way through  the  bramble  breastwork,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  hours  burned  it  all. 

I  was  anxious  to  meet  Captain  Mackeson^s  and  Colonel 
Moseley's  wishes,  and  to   advance   farther,    and   repeatedly 

urged  Colonel  T to  do  so,  but  he  replied  tliat  he  had  no 

men,  and  showed  me  his  colours  with  only  two  weakly  com- 
panies around  them.  He,  however,  remained  till  about  10  a.m., 
when,  hearing  nothing  of  the  regiments  from  AH  Musjid, 
(though   still  against   my  opinion)   he   took   the  advice   of 

Captain  P ,   the  next   senior   officer,    and   retired.  .  .  . 

That  afternoon  I  received  another  letter  from  Captain  Macke- 
sou,  saying  he  had  not  moved,  as  my  reply  had  not  reached 
In  time,  .  .  .  but  that  having  only  food  for  that  day  he 
would  positively  move  at  4^  a.m.  On  the  24th  ...  at 
the  same  hour  and  with  the  same  force  as  the  day  before, 
both  the  Sikhs  and  ourselves  moved. 

This  time  our  right-flankers  stretched  unnecessarily  to 
the  right,  so  that,  though  they  burned  an  Afreedee  viHage, 
we  got  little  service  from  them,  and  the  column  was  detained 
nearly  two  hours  before  it  descended  into  the  basin.  In  the 
interim,  a  few  long  shots  were  fired  from  our  two  small 
cannon,  so  that,  when  we  did  approach  the  defile,  partially 
crowned  on  the  right  by  Captain  Loch,  and  on  the  left  by 
Captain  Geils,  we  found  not  a  man  to  oppose  us  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  destroyed  the  single  breastwork  of  thorns  whicli, 
since  our  departure  the  day  before,  the  enemy  had  raised.  We 
then  occupied,  as  before,  the  hill  in  front,  and  I  got  a  few 
jezailchces  and  Sepoys  on  to  the  hill  beyond  it,  but  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  get  troops  to  crown  the  hill  on  the  right,  or  advance 
so  as  to  enable  a  gun  to  be  brought  up  and  the  cavalry  to  be 
pushed  on,  as  desired  b}' Colonel  Moseley  and  Captain  Mackeson. 
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Failing  U)  get  tbe  Decessary  support,  Lieut.  Liptrott  and 
mjBelf  did  once  take  up  his  borsemoD,  but  were  beaten  back 
by  a  fire  from  the  bill  B  ;  but  shortly  after,  at  abont  10  o'clock, 
when  Colonel  MoBeley'a  troops  had  got  that  hill,  I  rose  up  with 
my  own  twenty  horsemen,  and  met  tbe  column  bb  the  advance 

entered  the  bed  of  the  river The  rear  of  their  colnmn 

bad  just  before  at  tbe  bridge  been  hard  pressed,  and  Captain 
Wilson  killed  ;  hut  from  this  point,  except  a  few  stray  shota 
from  right  and  left,  the  column  advanced  onraolested,  but 
firing  in  a  most  reckless  manner,  and  as  if  the  men  were 
determined  to  throw  away  their  ammnnition. 

At  about  one  we  reached  camp  at  Futtegurb,  the  casnal- 
ties  having  been  lamentably  great  with  both  columns.  I  bave 
not  seen  tbe  returns,  but  understand  tbe  killed  and  woonded 
of  tbe  whole  force  amount  to  SOO. 

Well  might  oar  "  Political  "  write  next  day  to  bis 
wife  that,  ia  this  business,  he  "  was  general,  artillery- 
man, pioneer,  and  cavalry  at  different  times  ;  "  and 
still  more  confidently  might  he  add,  "  and  doubt  not 
I'll  be  well  abased  by  all." 

This  is  a  painful  scene  In  the  same  letter  (25th 
Janaary)  : — 

I  cannot  say  how  Z  was  vexed  yesterday  at  the  reproaches 
of  aeTeral  Sepoys  of  the  returning  regiments,  when  I  met 
them  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  than  any  of  our 
two  regiments  went.  As  I  rode  up  to  tbem  with  a  dozen 
Sowars,  the  officers  and  Sepoys  at  tbe  head  of  the  column 
received  me  with  cheers,  and  seemed  much  delighted,  as 
believing  their  deliverance  secore  ;  but  as  I  passed  on,  and 
met  the  wounded  and  the  tired,  I  got  sour  looks,  and  such 
speeches  !     "  Why  did  you  leave  us  to  be  destroyed,  starved," 

I  was  quite  sickened  ;  for  all  the  morning,  and  the  morn- 
ing before,  I  bad  alone,  against  every  officer's  opinion  and 

will,  want«d  T to  move  on  ;  but  no,  he  would  not  atir 

beyond  what  is  called  the  "  tungee,"  or  narrow  defile 
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Witb  few  exceptions,  there  is  not  a  man  witb  head  and  heart 
in  the  force ;  but  Pollock  will  bring  some,  I  trust. 

In  a  former  letter  (of  22nd  January)  he  had 
written,  to  cheer  his  wife,  **  Don't  fear  for  me,  or  think 
I  expose  myself  unnecessarily.  I  do  not^  and  am 
mindful  of  you,  of  my  boy,  and  of  myself."  Like  a 
good  soldier's  wife,  she  wrote  back  on  the  80th  : — 

No,  my  own  husband,  I  do  not  think  you  forget  wife  and 
child  when  you  fly  about.  I  need  not  talk  of  my  prayers  for 
your  safety  ;  but  I  never  wish  you  safe  by  keeping  out  of  the 
way.  No,  I  rejoice  you  are  there,  with  your  energy  and 
sense  ;  and,  if  I  could  but  be  a  button  on  your  sleeye,  I  never 
would  wish  you  to  come  away.  .  .  .  Who  talked  of  your  force 
turning  back  ?  God  forbid  that  such  counsel  should  prevail. 
.  .  .  Doubly  mean  would  it  be  now  to  turn — to  run  from 
such  a  wretched  foe,  whose  force  lies  in  our  vacillation — and 
to  turn  our  backs  on  our  friends  in  distress.    No,  my  husband, 

I  would  not  see  you  back  to-morrow  on  such  terms 

Why  have  we  not  one  with  the  rod  of  Moses,  to  sound  in 
every  ear,  ''  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go 
forward.  Be  strong,  and  show  yourselves  men  !  "  Yet, 
darling,  however  we  may  blame  individuals,  I  fear  our  cause 
in  that  country  did  not  deserve  to  prosper — was  not  just. 
Oh,  if  there  was  a  hope  that  we  should,  after  all  these  calami- 
ties, turn  as  a  people  to  our  God,  feeling  how  the  conduct  of 
Christians  has  dishonoured  the  name  of  their  Master  among 
the  heathen,  then  we  might  hope  for  a  blessing  on  our  future 
measures,. and  that  He  who  seems  to  have  taken  all  counsel 
and  understanding  from  those  who  guide  our  a£fairs,  would 
influence  them  to  a  different  conduct. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  expected  coming  of 
Major-General  Pollock  to  Peshawur.  Mr.  Clerk,  the 
Governor- General's  agent  on  the  North-west  frontier 
(at  that  time  the  Sutlej  river),  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
successively  pushed  forward  his  brigades  of  reinforce- 
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meats  across  the  Punjaub,  to  rendezvous  at  Peshawar, 
and  act  as  might  seem  best,  or  as  the  Supreme 
Government  might  be  brought  to  permit,  for  the 
anccour  of  our  countrymen  in  Afghanistan. 

He  had  done  this  in  both  instances  on  his  own 
responsibilitj ;  and  in  both  instances  Lord  Auckland 
and  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  had  reluctantly  allowed  the 
measure  to  proceed. 

Finding  himself  thus  drifting  into  the  assembly  of 
a  new  army,  on  the  farthest  borders  of  the  Sikh 
country,  and  warned  by  what  was  going  on  at  Cabul 
that  to  make  the  commaQd  of  armies  a  matter  of  either 
patronage  or  routine  was  simply  a  crime  against  the 
State  and  human  Ufe,  the  Governor- General  deter- 
mined without  loss  of  time  to  put  a  General  at  the 
head  of  the  gathering  forces  at  Peshawur — not  the 
first  Major-General  on  the  roll,  nor  the  oldest  alive  in 
the  Army  List,  nor  him  who  had  most  grandfathers  in 
England  ;  but,  for  once — this  terrible  once — the  man 
best  suited  to  the  service  in  hand.  And  to  show  how 
the  right  man  can  be  found,  when  Governments  are 
in  earnest  and  well-frightened,  an  artillery  oflBcer  was 
chosen  not  more  than  fifty-five  years  old,  who  had  not 
jet  been  forty  years  in  the  service,  whose  descent  was 
merely  from  Adam  (though,  in  spite  of  that,  his 
brother  had  risen  to  be  Attorney-General  of  England), 
and  of  whom  no  more  was  to  be  said,  as  yet,  than 
that  he  had  foaght  his  guns  in  two  sieges  and  three 
great  wars,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  a  certain  Lord 
Lake,  supposed  to  know  something  about  soldiering,  and 
obtained  the  then  rare  distinction,  in  the  Company's 
service,  of  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath.  Even 
now,  ader  all  that  he  has  done,  General  George 
Pollock  remains  what  he  was  when  thus  instinctively 
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taken  from  his  quiet  command  at  Agra — a  plain, 
unassuming  man,  remarkable  for  no  shining  qualities. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  by  strong  common 
sense,  sound  judgment,  patient  determination  and 
conciliation,  amounting  to  a  high  order  of  manage- 
ment, foresight,  and  preparation  for  things  coming, 
crowned  with  equanimity  in  the  midst  of  gloom,  and 
a  public  spirit  far  above  that  of  his  Oovernment,  he 
proved  himself  entirely  the  man  for  that  great  occa- 
sion, and  had  the  supremest  satisfaction  that  can 
happen  to  a  soldier,  of  being  the  chief  instrument  in 
retrieving  the  honour  of  England. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  selection  was 
approved  by  two  such  men  as  Henry  Lawrence  and 
George  Broadfoot,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Khj^ber 
Pass.  The  former  writes  from  Peshawur  to  his  wife 
on  1st  January  1842, — *'  General  Pollock  is  about  as 
good  a  commander  as  could  be  sent,  and  I  trust  he 
and  his  army  have  crossed  the  Sutlej  to-day."  Broad- 
foot,  at  Jellalabad,  on  4th  February,  makes  this  entry 
in  his  diary, — '*  Vigorous  and  skilful  measures  will  yet 
set  all  right.  May  Pollock  well  support  his  present 
character.  He  has  a  noble  field  before  him,  and  much 
is  expected  of  him.  He  is  of  an  able  family  too.  I  hope 
to  see  him  a  peer ;  the  first  of  our  service  since  Chve." 

Two  days  after  this  was  written  Pollock  reached 
Peshawur,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  were  enough  to  try  the  mettle  of  any  man.  A 
third  brigade  from  India  had  been  added  to  his  force, 
as  usual,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Clerk,  but  it  would  be 
long  before  this  reinforcement  could  arrive.  Brigadier 
Wild's  demoralized  brigade  had  made  no  farther 
attempt  on  the  Khyber  since  their  defeats  in  January  ; 
and,  lying   idle   and  broken-spirited,   the  troops  fell 
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Bick.  Twelve  buodred  of  them  were  in  hospital  on 
the  day  that  Pollock  joined,  and  in  a  few  days  the  list 
increased  to  DiQeteeo  hundred,  50  that  Pollock,  with 
both  Wild's  and  MacCaskill's  brigades,  was  little 
stronger  than  Wild  had  been  a  month  before.  The 
Sikh  troops  who,  by  way  of  being  allies,  were  encamped 
beside  him,  were  mutinous  and  unreliable.  The 
besieged  garrison  in  Jellalabad  implored  him,  as  they 
had  implored  Wild,  to  force  the  Khjber  and  relieve 
tbem.  And  all  India,  Native  and  European,  was 
looking  on  with  nerves  intensely  stretched,  waiting 
for  the  trinmpb  or  the  catastrophe  that  was  impending. 
Yet  Pollock  dared  to  halt  for  two  long  months  while 
he  created  an  efficient  army.  Calmly,  kindly,  and 
firmly,  he  restored  the  morale  and  the  health  of  Wild's 
Sepoys,  visited  and  cheered  them  in  hospital,  supplied 
them  with  fur  coats  and  gloves,  dispensed  with  tuU- 
dresB  shakos  and  other  lumber,  provided  the  men 
with  hght  and  useful  haversacks,  organized  depart- 
ments, cnt  down  the  baggage  (beginning  with  himself 
and  the  officers),  giving  time  meanwhile  for  reinforce- 
ments with  British  Dragoons  and  Horse  Axtilleiy  to 
arrive  from  India;  all  which  good  offices  and  wise 
proceedings  gained  the  confidence,  not  only  of  the 
British  Sepoys,  but  of  the  Sikhs,  so  that,  in  the  end, 
they  also  did  good  service. 

Looking  hack  now  on  these  events  in  Pollock's 
camp  before  he  advanced,  and  especially  on  the 
attempts  made  by  the  cowed  Sepoys  of  Wild's  brigade 
to  bind  the  fresh  regiments  which  came  up  with 
MacCaskill  by  an  oath  on  the  water  of  the  sacred 
Ganges,  not  to  move  beyond  Peshawur ; "  we  get  a 

"  Sh  Lhe  letter  of  the  officer  of  SGih  Ifktive  lafuiCrr,  qaoted  bj  Kjije. 
Book  VL  Cb.p.  \y. 
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glimpse  of  the  great  danger  in  which  the  Native  army 
was  beginning  to  place  the  Government  of  India,  and 
see  how  much  the  unhappy  Afghan  War  did  to  break 
the  prestige  of  the  Englishi  and  to  shake  the  Ibyalty 
of  the  Sepoys/®  If  Pollock  had  done  no  more  than 
tide  over  the  sunken  rock  of  a  Sepoy  mutiny,  while 
the  vessel  of  State  was  running  before  the  storm  of 
the  Cabul  disaster,  he  would  deserve  well  of  his 
country. 

Very  pleasant,  then,  it  is  to  find  that  no  man 
helped  him  more  than  Henry  Lawrence. 

The  records  of  those  days  lie  before  us  now  in 
piles,  and  through  them  all  we  see  the  same  vehement, 
restless,  unsparing  spirit,  striving  through  all  dis- 
couragements to  smooth  the  onward  march  of  the  new 
General,  to  succour  all  his  countrymen  above  the 
Passes,  and  to  rescue,  it  may  be,  his  captive  brother 
George. 

**  Yes,"  he  writes  to  his  wife  (25th  January  1842), 
'^  it  is  well  Pollock  is  appointed,  but  I  should  have 
been  his  secretary;  "  a  sentiment  which  sounds  much 
like  that  immortal  war-note  of  later  days,  ^^  Take  care 
of  Dowb  !" — but  passes  quickly  into  a  higher  key,  and 
suggests  as  rivals  two  other  good  men  and  true — ^*  or 
Mackeson,  or  Macgregor.  Both  master  and  man'^ 
are  ignorant  of  local  politics."  It  was  little  he  thought 


1^  The  64th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  which,  of  Brigadier  Wild's  regiments, 
was  the  first  to  murmur,  mutinied  two  years  afterwards  for  increased  pay,  on 
being  sent  to  the  newly-conquered  province  of  Sindh  ;  and  in  1857,  being 
once  more  stationed  at  Peshawur  (now  become  British  territory),  it  was  one 
of  the  first  regiments  in  the  garrison  to  become  tainted.  It  was  promptly 
disarmed,  and  ultimately  dibbanded,  within  sight  of  the  Khyber,  the  scene  of 
its  original  misconduct. 

^  General  Pollock's  military  secretary  was  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear,  a 
most  chivalrous  odiccr,  and  well  informed  of  Central  Asian  matters,  though 
not  perhaps  of  Eastern  Afghanistan. 
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of  dear  Dowb,  bnt  he  wished  Pollock  to  have  at  hand 
the  very  best  infonnation  that  could  bo  obtained  about 
the  country  and  the  enemy  in  hia  front.  While  the 
General  was  on  his  way  from  Agra  Lawrence  kept  him 
constantly  enpplied  with  intelligence  from  the  frontier, 
wag  the  first  to  meet  him  at  the  Indus,  and  escorted 
him  to  Peshawur.  "  We  had  a  long  talk  on  the  road 
to-day,"  he  writes  on  5th  February,  "and  I  think 
Pollock's  scheme  of  an  advance  very  correct,  and  will 
be  right  glad  to  help  him  in  it  (as  I  told  him)  as  a 
derk,  as  an  aide-de-camp,  artilleryman,  qnartermaster- 
general,  or  pioneer,"     In  the  same  letter  he  eays, — 

My  TiewB  are,  firstly,  to  do  anytbing  that  can  in  any  way 
condu(-«  to  recover  our  lost  oame  in  this  quart«r,  and  to  aid  in 
the  preserration  of  the  hoBtagGS  and  prisooers.  If,  therefore, 
SQ  efGcieot  force  moves  towarde  Jellaiabad  I  should  like  to  go 
vith  it,  or  I  would  even  eubmit  to  remain  at  Peshawar  to 
Bapport  it.  Bnt  if  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Qoverament  to 
carrj-  the  matter  through  properly,  but  simply  to  bring  off 
General  Sale's  force  and  to  retire  from  the  contest,  I  shonld 

like  to  relam  to   Ferozepoor  to-morrow However, 

when  Shakcspear  arrives,  and  Pollock  sees  his  way,  bo  may 
be  able  to  toll  me  regarding  myself,  tboogfa  in  snch  times  the 
word  "  kI/"  sounds  ill  to  be  thrast  in  at  every  turn. 

One  of  General  Pollock's  chief  difficulties  id  these 
days  was  the  state  of  the  Sikh  army.  The  Sikh  State 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  co-operate  with  us  in  aid  of 
Shah  Shoojah,  to  the  extent  of  5,000  men.  This 
condition  had  never  been  pressed  so  long  as  things  in 
Afghanistan  went  smoothly ;  but  now  it  was  doubly 
necessary  to  enforce  it — firstly,  because  we  wanted  all 
the  soldiers  we  could  bring  into  the  field,  withont 
denuding  the  Indian  provinces  ;  and  secondly,  because 
it  was  of  vital  consequence  to  show  our  enemies  in 
Afghanistan  that  the  Sikhs  were  with  us. 


1^ ^    ■-  * '   ■>  ^i  *  J^  ^  <fc  Jb    Wi  «  ifc       »^  >rf  ■JWJ—i^^^fcJai^    ifc  4 
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The  Sikh  country  lay  between  British  India  and 
the  seat  of  war.  It  was  the  defective  base  of  all  our 
military  operations ;  and  if  at  this  moment,  when  one 
British  force  had  been  annihilated  at  Cabul,  and  two 
others  were  beleaguered  by  the  Afghans  in  Jellalabad 
and  Candahar,  the  Sikhs  had  turned  against  us  m  the 
Punjaub,  the  year  1857  would  have  been  anticipated  in 
1842,  under  circumstances  of  far  greater  aggravation. 
Broadfoot,  the  engineer  of  the  Jellalabad  defences, 
who  had  the  eye  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  of  a  soldier, 
made  this  entry  in  his  journal  when  he  heard  of  the 
arrival  at  Peshawur  of  Wild's  brigade, — **  Clerk's 
sending  on  these  reinforcements  was  a  vigorous  and 
wise  measure.  Worth  risking  them  in  the  Punjaub 
were  the  objects  to  be  gained.  We  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  saved  ourselves  ;  but  we  owed  much  to  the 
knowledge  the  Afghans  had  that  these  troops  were  on 
their  way.  It  encouraged  our  friends,  and  generally 
disheartened  the  enemy."  What,  then,  if  the  Punjaub 
highway  had  been  closed  against  us  ?  What  if,  even 
at  the  last,  the  Lahore  government  could  not  control 
its  soldiery,  could  not  get  one  regiment  to  march  with 
Pollock  into  the  Khyber—  nay,  could  not  restrain  them 
from  barring  Pollock's  passage  of  the  Indus  ?  The 
happy  solution  of  these  terrible  questions  was  due 
mainly  to  the  tact  and  influence  of  Mr.  Clerk  at  the 
court  of  Lahore,  and  next  to  the  exertions  of  Law- 
rence at  Peshawur  ;  for,  while  Mackeson's  chief 
thoughts  were  given  to  negotiations  with  the  tribes  of 
the  Khyber,  it  fell  chiefly  to  Lawrence  to  deal  with 
the  Sikh  authorities  and  troops. 

This  was  no  easy  task  for  a  warm-tempered  man, 
with  British  notions  of  military  discipline.  The  very 
battalions  of  Nnjeebs — who,  instead  of  making  a  diver- 
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sion  for  Brigadier  Wild  in  the  Khyber  on  the  19th 
Janaary,  had  set  tlieir  faces  deliberately  the  other 
way,  and  marched  fifty  miles  off  to  the  Indus — had 
never  yet  been  punished  by  either  their  officers  or 
their  government,  and  were  still  sulkily  encamped  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Attock  ferry,  masters  of  the 
passage  of  the  Indus,  when  General  Pollock  arrived 
tbere  on  the  Ist  of  February,  in  advance  of  his  own 
camp. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  stood  the  camp  of 
Rajah  Goolab  Slug,  the  wildest  of  the  Jummoo 
brothers,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  Sikh  govern- 
ment to  majcb  to  Peshawar,  coerce  all  mutineers,  and 
co-operate  with  the  EngUsh.  These  orders  had  been 
unwillingly  given,  and  Goolab  Sing  was  in  no  harry  to 
obey  them.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Indus  with  his 
10,000  men,  and  bringing  the  mutinous  Nujeeba  to 
their  senses,  he  pretended  himself  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

When  Lawrence  was  hurrying  to  Attock  on  the 
27th  J&nuaiy,  to  meet  Pollock,  he  got  a  message  from 
the  Rajah,  more  friendly  than  dignified,  warning  him 
"  not  to  come  the  direct  road,  as  the  recusant  Mussul- 
man battaUons  are  encamped  on  this  side  the  bridge, 
the  Rajah  on  the  other,  and  two  or  three  boats  are 
taken  out  of  the  bridge  to  prevent  the  former 
crossing."  "The  meaning  of  the  hint  to  me," 
writes  Lawrence,  "  is,  that  they  might  do  me  harm  ; 
and  I'll  take  it,  and  go  round  about ;  and  need  not  be 
ashamed,  for  Avitabile  was  afraid  to  pass  their  bar- 
racks at  Peshawur.  But  I  hope  the  scoandrels  will 
be  served  out  t  I  half  fear  that  they  may  serve 
Goolab  Sing  as  an  excuse  to  detain  General  Pollock 
at  the  bridge  ;  but  I  hope  to  prevent  anytliing  of  the 
kind." 
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B}^  much  remonstrance  and  entreaty  he  did  prevent 
it ;  but  that  was  all. 

At  5  P.M.  on  the  1st  February  Pollock  reached 
Lawrence's  tent  at  Attock,  and  '*  a  hundred  savages  '* 
were  in  a  moment  "  standing  opposite  the  tent  looking 
at  him  ; "  measuring  him,  doubtless,  against  the 
Khvber  Pass. 

On  the  3rd,  MacCaskilKs  brigade  joined  the  General 
at  Attock ;  and,  simultaneously,  **  the  rascally  Nujeebs 
were  got  out  of  the  road  at  last,'*  and  Rajah  Goolab 
Sing  moved  on  towards  Peshawur  in  advance  of  the 
British  troops. 

At  the  bridge  of  boats,  the  Rajah  found  Lawrence, 
the  Pohtical,  once  more  an  artilleryman,  '*  helping  to 
get  the  guns  over."  He  **  stopped  for  half- an- hour," 
watching  this  very  Saxon  proceeding,  and  probably 
drawing   his    conclusions.       *'  *  You    Sahib-log  work 

hard,*  he  said He  was  surprised   to  find  us 

all   artillerymen  —  old    Pollock,  young    Pollock,  and 
myself."  ^^ 

From  the  Indus  to  Peshawur  is  but  four  marches  ; 
but  Rajah  Goolab  Sing  was  ten  days  in  them.  Neither 
his  own  heart,  nor  that  of  his  Jummoo  regiments,  nor 
that  of  the  Sikh  army,  nor  that  of  the  Sikh  court 
(where  Goolab  Sing's  own  brother,  Rajah  Dhyan  Sing, 
was  Prime  Minister),  was  in  this  business  of  helping 
the  English  out  of  a  disaster  which  might  yet  prove 
fatal  to  their  power  in  India. 

Day  by  day  worse  details  of  what  had  happened 
were  coming  down  from  Cabul,  and  being  magnified 
by  rumour  in  the  bazaars  of  Peshawur.  The  lion  was 
in  the  toils  at  last.     His  roar  was  still  terrible  ;  but  it 

■>'  Li  rt(M-s  to  Mis.  Lawrence. 
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was  music  to  the  lesser  boasts  of  the  field.     If  the 
mice  oniv  sidud  nliiiii',  he  tiiiist  die. 

In  tiie  Itajjiii's  i;jini]>,  ciimmamliiig  six  ^'uus,  w:is 
an  adveiitnrer  who  ibstiribL-d  himself  as  "  an  Americjin, 
who  ha.I  hfcn  a  lieutenant  in  the  uavy,  and  left  home 
nt  twelve;"  yet,  somehow  or  oUier,  had  also  "  been 
■  diicatetl  at  a  Jesuit  CoUeye  in  Ireland  "  (and,  as 
Lawrence  quaintly  added,  "  linistied  under  Goolab 
Siui;,"}  He  had  manied  a  native  wife,  given  to  him 
by  I'ajali  Dhyjiii  Sin;^'  out  of  Ilia  own  house  ;  and 
through  her,  aud  living  always  among  tlie  natives,  ho 
'Viis  behind  the  scdoes,  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
intrigues  tliat  wtire  on  foot.  He  had  wihl  moods  of 
Hiking,  letting  the  corners  of  dark  things  peep  out, 
;md  Ihi'n  shutting  them  up  again  with  a  look  behind 
him,  as    if  life  at   Jniuniuo   was    both    strange    and 

He  tujil  Lawrence  signitieautly  that  "it  is  the 
M|iiuiou  of  all  tliat  yoii  will  never  again  set  foot  in 
L'.ibul ;  aud  tliis  is  the  time  to  break  your  strength, 
in  r.iisL-  insurrection  here  and  there,  draw  oS'  your 
fnice  in  ditHrerit  I'ircetious,  and  then  act." 

General  ,\.vitabile's  view  of  affairs  was  quite  as 
ub'i'Uiy.  He  said  '■  that  nothing  was  ready  in  Goolab 
S:nt:'s  furce ;  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  expect 
iht-m  to  enter  the  Khyber."  Lawrence  asked  if  they 
wuuld  do  !^o  when  General  Court — a  French  offieer  of 
■ability  and  character,  who  Imd  been  ordered  up  to 
Per-liawur — should  arrive  with  his  brigade.  Avitabiio 
■■  shrugged  his  shoulders,"  and  replied,  "  They'll  catch 
the  disease.  It  is  a  cholera  morbus  that  seizes  all 
who  come  to  I'cshawur." 

On  aiiother  occasion  Avitabile  said,  "The  only 
diiiVionce  tielweeu  the  Sikhs  and  AfL;Ji:Liir^  iis  re^'anls 
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us"  {i.e.  the  English)  *'is  that  the  former  wear  a 
mask."*'  And  certainly  he  was  in  a  position  to 
know. 

The  whole  bearing  of  the  Sikh  soldiery  and  officers 
at  Peshawar  corroborated  these  accounts.  Before 
the  arrival  of  Rajah  Goolab  Sing  they  had  been  under 
the  command  of  General  Mahtab  Sing,  a  young 
debauchee,  who  owed  his  rank  to  being  a  boon  com- 
panion of  the  Maharajah's.  Nominally  there  to  assist 
Brigadier  Wild  and  the  British  diplomatists,  he  never 
went  near  one  of  them  to  pay  a  common  visit  of 
respect ;  and  when  Lawrence,  in  his  anxiety  for  co- 
operation, offered  to  call  upon  him  first,  he  replied 
with  rudeness,  that  **  he  would  send  word  when  it  was 
convenient."     And  the  convenient  time  never  came. 

**  He  has  since  in  no  way  communicated  with 
me  "  (wrote  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clerk  on  17th  January), 
**  and  his  whole  conduct  has  been  in  keeping.  He 
has  in  no  manner  pretended  even  to  assist  us  ;  but  has 
allowed  his  men  to  talk  and  act  as  if  they  were 
enemies  ;  permitting  the  Afreedees  "  (of  the  Khyber, 
who  were  refusing  a  passage  to  the  British)  **  to  enter 
his  camp  and  sell  grass  and  wood,  and  even  the  very 
clothing  of  our  men  lately  killed  in  the  Khyber." 

Nor  were  matters  the  least  mended  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Jummoo  Rajah  at  Peshawur  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  In  vain  Mackeson  and  Lawrence  urged  on  him 
the  necessity  of  making  some  example,  and  disband- 
ing the  battalions  which  had  mutinied.  He  only  said 
that  the  Sikhs  already  bore  him  ill-will  enough ;  and 
he  would  not  be  supported  in  measures  of  coercion. 
In  this  there  was  some  truth. 


21  II.  M.  h.  to  Mr.  Clerk,  I8ih  March  1842. 
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Mr.  Clerk  told  Mackeson,  "  I  don't  know  the  Sikh 
Sirdar  who  in  these  days  would  affect  to  be  able  to 

command  an  armj  of  the  old  soldiery The 

punishment  of  mutineers  by  the  present  Lahore 
governmont  is  not  bo  easy.  It  has  only  been  once 
successfully  attempted  in  the  various  instances  of 
mutiny  occurring  this  last  twelvemonth.  During  this 
period  tbematineers  have  been  punishing  their  officers 
and  the  Durbar."'" 

To  crown  all,  Rajah  Goolab  Sing  was  himself 
oyertaken  at  this  juncture  by  a  calamity  which  might 
have  made  him  sympathize  with  the  English,  but 
only  served  to  embitter  his  feelings  and  paralyse  his 
energies. 

Secretly  looking  forward,  like  all  the  provincial 
governors  of  the  Sikb  territory,  to  the  certain  and 
not  distant  day  when  the  Sikh  empire  must  fall  to 
pieces,  his  constant  thought  was  how,  upon  the 
nucleus  and  foundation  of  the  Jummoo  chiefship,  to 
build  up  for  himself  a  hill  sovereignty  both  on  the 
southern  and  northern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya.  In 
the  prosecntion  of  this  policy,  while  appearing  fully 
occupied  with  Sikh  affairs  in  the  Punjaub  plains,  ho 
had,  during  18-10  and  1841,  annexed  Iskardo,  made 
Gilzit  tributary,  opened  squabbles  with  Yarkund,  seized 
Garoo,  in  Chinese  Tibet  (thus  monopolizing  the  trade 
in  shawl  wool) ,  and  made  the  frontier  of  Jummoo 
conterminous  with  that  of  the  Goorkhas  in  Nepaul — 
no  great  friends  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 

But,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  hardy  troops  of 
the  Grand  Lama,  seizing  their  opportunity,  issued 
from  Lassa,   surrounded  the  Jummoo  invaders,  and, 

»•  NoU  dflWd  17th  Fohruarj  {ia*2). 
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having  reduced  them  to  a  demoralized  rabble  by  star- 
vation and  exposure  in  the  snow,  massacred  them,  as 
the  Afghans  almost  at  the  same  moment  massacred 
the  British  army  in  the  Cabul  passes. 

The  Jummoo  general,  Vizeer  Zoraurur  Sing,  killed 
himself  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  And  the  Grand  Lama,  elated  with  his 
victory,  prepared  to  march  into  Ladak,  and  drive  the 
Dogra  power  back  over  the  snowy  range. 

These  evil  tidings  slowly  made  their  way  across 
the  Himalaya  by  Almora  to  British  India,  and  reached 
Bajah  Goolab  Sing  at  Peshawur  in  the  middle  of 
February.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  tremble.  He  at 
once  sent  his  minister  to  Mackeson  and  Lawrence,  to 
beg  **  that  the  news  might  be  made  as  Uttle  public  as 
possible  ;  as,  if  known  in  his  camp  at  Peshawur,  it 
would  probably  cause  a  disturbance  among  the  many 
friends  and  relations  of  those  who  had  perished."  He 
felt  that  it  might  cost  him  the  loss  of  all  his  posses- 
sions north  of  the  Himalaya,  and  his  thoughts  were 
now  **  bent  towards  Cashmere,  there  to  collect  a  force 
with  which,  as  soon  as  the  season  admits,  to  march 
on  Ladak." 

To  interest  him  in  the  difficulties  of  the  British 
seemed  now  hopeless. 

Wc  told  the  Minister  [says  Lawrence],  that  the  conduct 
and  language  of  the  soldiers  in  all  the  Lahore  battalions  was 
such  as  to  assure  our  enemies  that  they  were  merely  to  protect 
Peshawur,  and  with  no  purpose  of  aiding  us.  We  stated  that 
we  did  not  hear  it  from  one,  but  from  a  hundred  sources ; 
that  the  soldiers  would  not  serve  with  us  ;  and  that  they  gave 
out  that  the  Durbar  did  not  intend  they  should.  Jowala 
Suhaie  (the  Minister)  acknowledged  that  such  reports  were 
abroad  ;  but,  although  he  assured  us  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
Durbar  and  of  the  Rajah,  he  could  not  inform  us  that  any 
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specific  orders  had  yet  roacbod  RojiiU  Goolab  Siug  as  to  what 
troopa  should  advance  with  us  to  Jellalabad,  or  what  occupy 
the  Kliyber, 

lu  short,  bis  whole  couveraation,  and  Ibo  cause  of  his 
visit,  has  served  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  wo  had  already 
formed,  that  no  assistance  is  to  bo  oxpect«d  from  the  Sikhs, — 
not  only  that  they  will  not  accompany  ua  to  Jellalabad,  but 
that  we  have  little  chance  of  inducing  them  to  place  garrisons 
in  the  Kbyler,  even  after  the  British  troops  have  beaten  the 
euemy  and  primarily  occupied  the  positions  for  them. 

This  was  oq  the  17th  February.  Oa  the  20tU 
the  Rajah  came  in  state  with  the  leading  Sikh  Sirdars 
to  visit  General  Pollock,  who  received  them  sur- 
ronaded  by  his  own  military  staff  and  the  political 
officers.  It  was  determined  to  come  to  an  explana- 
tion. Ciiptaiu  Mackeson  was  the  spokesman;  and 
those  who  can  remember  his  commanding  coante- 
naace  and  stately  form,  uniting  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
soldior  and  the  diplomatist,  can  well  picture  the  scene, 
as  "  oie  rotumlo"  he  advanced  through  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  courtesy  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  to  the  iuevitahle  climax;  "  and  then  asked 
for  what  purpose  the  Sikh  army  had  been  sent  to 
Pt-ihawur,  and  what  order  had  been  received  from 
the  Durbar  ?  " 

As  easily  can  those  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  parley 
with  that  Ulysses  of  the  hills,  call  up  before  them  the 
sweet  deference  of  attention,  the  guileless  benevolence, 
the  childlike  simplicity,  and  the  masterly  prolixity  of 
Hction,  parenthesis  and  anecdote,  with  which  Kajah 
tioolab  Sing  stroked  his  silver  beard  while  listening 
to  tlic  question,  and  then  charmingly  consumed  the 
hours  in  avoiding  a  reply.  Much  had  he  to  say  aboat 
tlif  piist ;  the  loyalty  of  Ins  brothers  and  himself  to 
the  empire  of  their  great  master  Bunjeet  Sing,  and 
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the  wickedness  of  those  who  attributed  to  them 
schemes  of  an  independent  sovereignty ;  the  loss 
rather  than  gain  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty  to  the  Sikhs ; 
for  **  if  the  Sikhs  possessed  a  kingdom,  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  Soobahs  of  Cashmere,  Mooltan,  Munkara, 
and  Lahore  (to  say  nothing  of  Peshawur  as  valueless), 
all  appendages  of  the  crown  of  Cabul;  .  .  .  and 
again,  if  the  Sikhs  possessed  jewels,  they  were  those 
pawned  and  left  in  pledge  by  Shah  Shoojah ;  "  "  all 
of  which  the  said  Shah  Shoojah  **  would  be  ready  to 
demand  from  them  if  ever  he  succeeded  in  estabUshing 
his  authority,  which  God  forbid !  "  and  the  treacher- 
ous complicity  of  Shah  Shoojah  in  the  insurrection  at 
Cabul,  a  treachery  premeditated  from  the  day  that  he 
marched  from  his  asylum  at  Loodiana. 

But  as  to  the  future  and  what  had  now  to  be  done 
to  save  the  English  garrisons  still  in  Afghanistan, 
Rajah  Goolab  Sing,  in  all  his  flow  of  talk  and  illus- 
tration, got  no  farther  than  to  remind  the  EngUsh 
that  the  great  Dost  Mahommud  Khan  was  a  prisoner 
in  their  hands,  and  might  very  conveniently  be  set 
up  again. 

Or,  if  tliat  was  disagreeable,  there  were  other 
Baruckzyes,  brothers  of  Dost  Mahommed,  in  the  hands 
of  Sikhs,  quite  ready  to  be  used  ;  (and  one  of  whom, 
he  might  have  added,  was  his  own  sworn  friend, 
Sooltan  Mahommud  Khan) . 

Worn  out  with  eloquent  discourse,  the  British 
officers  impatiently  reverted  to  their  opening  question — 
with  what  object  had  the  Rajah  been  sent  to  Peshawur 
with  20,000  troops  ;  and  what  were  the  orders  he  had 
received  from  his  own  Government  ?     But  time  was 


-•*  Amongst  them  the  Koh-i-noor. 
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np.  The  Rajah's  "  opium  hour  "  had  arrived  ;  and  if 
detained  he  might  even  be  so  rude  as  to  fall  asleep. 
Harried]/,  he  produced  a  piiper  which  he  stated  to  be 
a  Purwana  from  the  Maharajah  of  Lahore,  but  which 
to  the  keen  ejes  of  the  British  diplomatists  seemed 
"  drawn  out  by  himself." 

In  very  general  terms  it  ordered  him  "  to  consult 
with  General  Pollock  and  Captains  Mackeson  and 
Lawrence,  as  to  the  objects  the  British  Government 
had  in  view ;  what  they  proposed  to  effect,  and  by 
what  means;"  and  then  "to  act  in  support  of  the 
British  troops  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ; 
and  be  guided  in  everything  by  the  British  oflicers' 
advice."  And  depositing  this  docnment  in  their 
hands,  without  asking  any  "  views  "  or  "  proposals" 
or  "advice,"  the  master  of  the  20,000  allies  yawned 
and  took  his  leave. 

Verily,  the  nose  of  the  English  conqueror  (to  nse 
an  expressive  orienfoliEm)  was  nibbed  considerably 
in  the  dust,  in  that  sad  spring  of  18^2 ;  and  to  this 
day,  after  many  plasters  and  cosmetics,  it  has  never 
recovered  its  former  fairness  in  the  envious  eyes  of  a 
subject  people. 

The  thought  had  occurred  to  Lawrence  after  his 
very  first  interview  with  Rajah  Goolab  Sing,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Indus,  that  "  a  consideration  should 
be  offered  to  the  Eajahs  Dhyan  Sing  and  Goolab 
Sing,  for  their  assistance;  they  alone  in  the  Punjaub 
being  now  able  to  give  aid  ; "  '*  and  day  by  day,  as 
he  got  to  understand  what  a  cypher  Maharajah  Sher 
Sing  was  in  his  kingdom,  and  how  all  power  in  the 
Punjaub  now  centred  in  the  Jummoo  Bajahs  and  the 

»  To  Mr.  Clerk,  30lh  Jiuusr;  1842. 
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Sikh  army,  we  find  liim  ia  his  letters  again  and  again 
recurring  to  and  expanding  this  idea. 

First,  he  proposed  to  Government  to  ofifer  the 
Darbar  and  the  Rajah  such  pecuniary  or  territorial 
reward  as  may  suit  our  and  their  views ;  and  to  pay 
to  their  troops  the  same  hatta^^  as  it  paid  to  our  own." 
Then,  more  pUxinly,  '*  for  my  own  part  I  should  be 
glad  if  we  could  dispense  with  such  nstruments ; 
but  if,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  our  views  be  to  redeem  our 

lost  name,  and  to  punish  the  treachery  of  ,^  we 

need  such  men  as  the  Rajah  and  General  Avitabile, 
and  should  bind  them  to  us  by  the  only  tie  they 
recognize, — self-interest ;  not  forgetting  at  the  same 
time  that  the  troops  they  have  to  work  with  require  as 
much  consideration  as  themselves. 

**  In  plain  terms,  the  troops  should  be  paid  extra 
haiia ;  the  Rajahs  secured  in  their  territory,  even  with 
additions ;  General  Avitabile  guaranteed  our  aid  in 
retiring  with  his  property ;  and  any  other  Sirdars 
aiding  us  cordially,  be  specially  and  separately 
treated  for. 

**  To  deal  with  the  government  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, would  be  only  prolonging  the  present  farce 
of  nominal  aid  and  real  opposition."  And  at  last 
(apparently  on  the  20th  January)  he  proposed  *'  that 
on  the  terms  of  efficient  support  we  assist  Rajah 
Goolab  Sing  to  get  possession  of  the  valley  of  Jellala- 
bad  and  endeavour  to  make  some  arrangement  to 
secure  it  and  Peshawur  to  his  family.  .  .  Jellalabad 
is  most  assuredly  ours,  to  give  or  to  keep  ;  and  we  are 


2*  An  extra  jillownmc  to  Nauivc  troops  on  field  or  foreign  senricc. 

^  This  lilaiik  in  the  draft  letter  doul)tless  refers  to  Shah  Shoojah,as  others 
about  the  same  time  speak  of  "almost  eertain  proof  of  Shah  Shoojuh's 
treachery  "  being  '•  before  our  eyes,"  &c. 
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surely  bonnd  to  no  faction  or  party  in  Afghaniatan ; 
but  after  retrieving  our  character  and  puoishing  onr 
enemies,  are  free  to  make  fluch  future  arrangements 
as  will  most  conduce  to  tbe  future  tranquillity  of  our 
Indian  empire." 

Captain  Mackesou  pressed  the  same  viewa  upon 
Government,  but  latterly  had  doubts  whether  any 
Sikh  party  could  hold  Jellalabad,  and  proposed  Shikar- 
poor,  in  Sindh,  as  a  substitute." 

Mr.  Clerk,  watching  affairs  from  the  British 
frontier,  within  easy  reach  of  the  Sikh  capital,  took  a 
calmer,  and,  no  doubt,  juater  view  of  this  matter  thau 
his  two  assistants  at  Pcshawur,  who,  day  by  day,  were 
looking  wistfullj  at  the  Khyber  Pass,  receiving  urgent 
appeals  from  Sale  in  Jellalabad,  and  putting  up  with 
insults  from  the  Sikh  soldiery,  "It  would  not,"  he 
said,  "  be  compatible  with  the  frieudship  long  sub- 
sisting between  the  British  Government  and  the  Lahore 
Government,  now  to  assign  suddenly  and  directly  to 
the  Jummoo  Rajahs  any  territories  as  a  compensation 
for  services  demanded  of  the  Sikh  Durbar."  '^ 

But  the  policy  and  honesty  of  the  proposals  of 
Mackeson  and  Lawrence  turned  almost  entirely  on 
whether  the  "  ser\'ice8  demanded  of  the  Sikh  Durbar  " 
would,  or  could,  he  rendered  by  that  Durbar. 

Mackeson  and  Lawrence,  after  all  they  had  seen 
and  experienced,  of  the  unruly  temper  of  the  Sikh 
officers  and  men,  had  certainly  no  reason  to  expect 
that  they  would  share  with  Pollock  the  dangers  of  the 
Khyber.    for  no    other  inducement   thau    to   retrieve 

^  Set  Kate  :  Book  VL  Chap.  t. 

»  Kite:  Book  VI.  Chap.  v.-Tbat  historinn  addi  that  it  wonld  aliKi 
hiie  tjeen  onjaft  lo  Sbah  Sfaoajnb.  Bat  both  MilLcsod  and  LsKrencs  con- 
Eidcred  bim  to  hue  forfeiLcd  out  alliance,  and  justly  iccurrcd  oi 
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British  honour.  Mr.  Clerk,  on  the  contrary,  had  not 
abandoned  hope.  It  was  he  who  had  induced  the 
Lahore  Government  to  pour  its  battaUons  into  the 
Peshawur  Valley  as  a  demonstration  of  alliance  with 
the  hard-pressed  British  power;  and  still  confident 
in  the  resources  of  his  own  diplomacy,  he  beUeved 
that  he  could  move  those  battahons  forward  into  the 
dreaded  Khyber  without  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Jummoo  Rajahs. 

When,  therefore,  after  the  futile  interview  with 
Rajah  Goolab  Sing,  on  the  20th  February,  General 
Pollock  had  reported  to  the  Supreme  Government  that 
he  had  *'  no  expectation  of  any  assistance  from  the 
Sikh  troops,*'  ^  Mr.  Clerk  repaired  to  Lahore  to 
support  *'  the  only  man  in  the  Punjaub  who  really 
desired  our  success'*^ — Maharajah  Sher  Sing  himself 
— against  his  own  Prime  Minister.  He  succeeded, 
and,  beyond  a  doubt,  rendered  a  great  service  to  his 
Government;  none  the  less — rather  the  more — that 
his  Government  had  embarrassed  him  with  the  most 
pusillanimous  instructions,  which,  the  historian  felici- 
tously says,  he  **  shrunk  from  avowing  !  " 

But  it  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Kaye's  graphic 
story  of  this  diplomatic  encounter,  without  perceiving 
that  Mr.  Clerk  w^as  within  an  ace  of  failure,  and  had 
to  deliver  a  knock-dow^n-blow,  by  way  of  ehciting 
**  hearty   co-operation.""      He   succeeded,   however, 


w  Kayk  :  Book  VI.  Chap.  v. 

w  Kaye  :  Book  VI.  Chup.  v. 

91  It  was  a  saying  of  a  most  (gallant  soldier  and  able  administrator,  Major- 
Geucral  John  Coke,  who  for  maoy  years  ruled  the  Afghan  district  of  Kohat, 
on  the  Punjaub  frontier,  with  that  mixture  of  strength  and  kindness  which 
subjugates  wild  races,  that  the  way  to  deal  with  an  Asiatic  was  this — **  First 
knock  him  down.  Then  pick  him  up!  "  The  abstract  justice  of  it  admit:} 
of  discussion.     But  there  is  much   truth  in  it  in  practice.     When  troubles 
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and  his  success  was  a  greater  benefit  to  both  GoTom- 
ments  than  either  of  them  was  then  able  to  under- 
stand. 

True  to  his  word,  the  Maharajtih  at  once  despatched 
instrnctions  to  Ooolab  Sing  to  co-operate  heartily  and 
steadily  with  General  Pollock  and  Captain  Mackeson  ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  at  tlio  same  time  Dhynn  Sing  wrote  privately 
to  his  brother  in  a  similar  strain  of  exhortation  and 
cocouragemeut.  But  it  was  plain  to  bir.  Clerk  that  both  the 
BOTereigu  and  his  minister  regarded,  with  feeiiugs  of  painful 
aniiety,  the  iifcfmity  of  avoiding  an  open  ruplnre  uilh  the 
British  Government  hy  aiding  in  the  perilous  work  that  lay 
before  the  troops  posted  at  Peshawnr. " 

And  it  must  be  added  that  throughout  the  whole 
month  of  March,  while  Pollock  was  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements from  India,  up  to  the  5th  April,  when  he 
advanced  into  the  Khyber,  in  spite  of  all  the  orders 
from  Lahore  and  all  the  encouragemeut  given  by 
Lawrence  and  the  General,  it  remained,  up  to  the  last, 
a  problem  whether  the  Sikh  contingent  would  co- 
operate or  not. 

What  was  still  more  serious  was  the  doubtful 
temper  of  our  own  Sepoy  regiments. 

The  correspondence  of  this  period  is  full  of  anxious 
allnsions  to  the  subject.  On  the  4th  March  Lawrence 
reported  to  the  General's  military  secretary  that 
"Mr.  P.  Mackeson  heard  people  talking  yesterday 
in  the  hummilm  to  the  effect  that  our  army  was  muti- 
nous, and  that  the  enemy  knew  it."  On  the  3rd  March 
he  alludes  to  it  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,—"  Very  pos- 

■risf  in  an  Indian  pnivinM,  and  Uie  Englith  rnler  looks  round  for  friends, 
iiro  clasan  of  men  of  mark  rash  to  hii  aide ;  those  wham  be  rewarded,  and 
thwe  wham  be  OTtnhrev,  in  the  last  war.    Tbe  common  principle  in  both 
ciK>  BcciDi  lo  be  power-worship. 
-  Kate  :  Book  VI.  Chap.  t. 
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• 

sibly  it  has  reached  you  that  the  panic  among  the 
troops  is  taking  a  more  decided  appearance,  and  that 
the  Hindoos  of  the  GOth,  and  also  of  the  53rd,  have 
said  they  will  not  go  to  Cabul  to  be  made  Mussulmans 
of,  and  such  like  speeches.  There  has  been  no 
violence,  and  they  say  they  will  go  to  Jellalabad,  if 
they  are  promised  not  to  be  taken  farther.  This 
might  with  tnith  be  done  "  [alluding  to  the  intention  of 
Lord  Auckland  to  do  no  more],  **  but  in  policy  it  could 
not  be  done,  as  it  would  be  telling  our  plans,  as  well 
as  letting  our  troops  dictate  to  us."  Again,  on  the 
9th  March :  **  I  am  so  puzzled  to  know  if  our  Sepoys 
will  advance,  and  if  the  Sikhs  will,  that  I  am  quite 
bothered.  Of  the  Sikhs  I  have  not  a  hope."  Four 
days  later,  *'  Sale  urges  Pollock  on  most  earnestly, 
but  he  does  not  know  the  reason  that  detains  him — 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Sepoys  to  advance.  Indeed, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  seems  now 
quite  impossible  that  Pollock  could  do  more  than 
bring  off  the  garrison.*' 

On  the  21st  March,  by  way  of  cheerful  news: 
'*  No  desertions  have  taken  place  for  many  days,  and 
the  troops  seem  to  have  recovered  their  spirits."  But 
on  the  26th,  **  I  caught  a  deserter  yesterday,  and  sent 
him  out  to  camp.  I  hope  it  will  do  good  by  frighten- 
ing others." 

These  faithful  records  of  the  day  do  us  good. 
They  sober  us ;  dispel  the  illusion  that  is  apt  to 
gather  like  a  mist  around  an  imposing  army  of  con- 
quered races,  but  unsubjugated  creeds  and  prejudices, 
and  warn  us  afresh,  that  though  our  Indian  empire 
never  can  be  held,  as  some  Englishmen  suppose,  by 
European  troops  alone,  it  never  can  be  held  without 
them. 
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Such  8uu-picturc3,  however,  are  not  always  wel- 
come to  "  the  powers  that  be." 

After  Brigadier  Wild's  failure  in  the  Khjber  Pass 
in  January,  Lawrence  had  unreservedly  told  bis 
official  chief,  Mr.  Clerk,  though  only  in  demi-official 
notes,  how  unsoldierly  had  been  the  conduct  not  only 
of  the  Sepoys  but  of  many  of  their  British  officers. 

Dnring  a  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Clerk  from 
Loodiana  his  despatches  from  Peshawar  were  opened 
by  one  of  bis  assistants,  who  confessed  to  Lawrence 
that  he  "  was  indiscreet  and  thoughtless  enough  to 
have  the  whole  of  tliese  copied  indiscriminately,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  contents  went  down 
word  for  word  to  Calcutta  and  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  ....  The  Commander-in-Cbief  no  sooner 
read  them  than  be  wrote  up  to  Peshawnr,  ordering  an 
inquiry  to  be  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  and 
Government,  I  have  just  lieard,  has  thought  proper  to 
reprimand  you  severely  for  telling  the  truth  so  unequi- 
vocally," The  "reprimand"  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Clerk 
that  "  the  unguarded  and  exaggerated  style  in  which 
some  of  the  letters  written  by  your  assistants  are 
expressed,  cannot  be  acceptable  to  the  Government, 
nor  is  it  altogether  creditable  to  them."  Conscious 
of  having  reported  nothing  but  the  truth,  Lawrence 
replied  officially  as  follows  : — 

Til  G.  Clerk,  Esq.,  &c.  &c. 
I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  24tb  February,  giving  cover  to  that  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Haddock  of  the  7th  of  tbo  same  month,  uiid,  in  reply, 
beg  that  jou  will  forward  to  Government  the  accompanying 
fitatcment,  as  well  as  the  memorandum  which  I  sent  to  you 
last  mouth ;  and  if  Government  is  then  satisfied  that  the 
style  of  my  correspondence  has  been  eithci'  "  unguarded  "  or 
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"  exaggerated,"  "  nor  altogether  creditable  to  me,"  I  can 
only  say  that  much  as  I  shall  regret  having  incurred  the 
reprehension  of  Government  in  points  where  I  had  expected 
a  very  different  result ;  I  shall  request  to  be  relieved  from  the 
duties  of  a  situation,  the  nature  of  which,  it  would  appear,  I 
do  not  clearly  understand. 

If,  therefore,  my  statement  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  I 
beg  that  I  may  at  once  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with  permission  to  remain  with  General 
Pollock  as  long  as  that  officer  may  require  my  services." 

From  a  letter  of  27th  February,  telling  his  wife 
of  this  reprimand,  it  seems  that  Mackeson  also  got  a 
share  of  it,  and  that  both  of  them  were  rebuked  for 
being  **  freer  of  their  advice  in  military  matters  than 
they  should  have  been." 

But  '*if  we  had  not  been  pretty  free,"  he  says, 
**  I  wonder  what  would  have  become  of  the  two 
regiments.*' 

The  old  Indian  story.  Military  defeated  in  an 
operation,  and  vexation  vented  on  the  **  Politicals." 
If  Wild  had  forced  the  Khyber  the  credit  would  have 
been  all  his  own,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
hardly  have  been  informed  how  free  Captains  Mackeson 
and  Lawrence  had  been  with  their  advice. 

No  farther  reply  from  Government  is  forthcoming, 
and  it  is  probable  that  all  parties  having  relieved  their 
minds,  went  on  more  comfortably  with  their  work, 
which  in  those  days  was  heavy  and  trying  to  the 
temper.  Perhaps  Mr.  Clerk  may  have  perceived  that 
the  **  reprimand  '*  to  his  assistants  for  the  freedom  of 
their  advice  in  military  matters  was  a  polite  rebuke  to 
himself  for  incessantly  urging  upon  Government  mea- 


**  Not  dak'd ;    but  written  cither  at   end  of   February  or  beginuing  of 
March   1842. 
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sure3  of  retrieval,  aud  itrcsuming  to  push  forward 
succours  to  the  parrisons  aiitl  iirisoucrs  iu  Aff,'liautstan, 
wliC'U  the  Cominander-in-Chiof  and  GoYomor-Gencral 
were  contented  to  do  notlihiy;. 

Wiile  thas  delayed  let  us  turu  to  the  private 
letters. 

"February  27th,"  on  which  Lawrence's  last- 
quoted  note  to  his  wife  was  written,  seems  to  have 
been  a  Sunday.  It  was  his  custom  to  keep  this 
day,  even  in  camp-life,  as  sacred  as  bo  couIJ,  and 
regularly  to  write  a  letter  to  his  boy  Alick  {called  'Viiii 
for  shortness).     On  this  occasion  he  simply  Bays, — 

I  have  been  tflkini;  Hccounta  of  donkeys  adeI  mules  all  day, 

mid  iiiiiirrcUiiitr  with  cnnipl-moii in  truth  Sunday 

is  lews  of  B  Sabbath  tlian  I  would  wish,  iillhouph  I  do  not 
look  on  it  iLnt  we  are  ]iri'cludod  from  doinp  nercKsary  work 
«n  this  day.  Ilnwover,  I  am  sorry  to  sny  thiit  it  is  only  just 
no"'  I  reniemherfd  that  it  is  Sunday  ;  for  unless  it  is  in  our 
hfarls  tberi>  is  little  Ikto  to  lull  us  of  the  dny.  I'll  write  to 
Tiui  when  I  get  back  to  my  tent  in  camp. 

What  with  papa  being  a  soldier,  grandpapa  haviiij; 
led  a  '■Forlorn  Ho])c,"  and  the  warlike  sounds  and 
sitrht^  around  him,  little  Tim  had  ipiite  taken  the 
shilliutr  and  enlisted  iu  the  army. 

Thore  is  Tim  {writes  bis  niotbei-)  ImildinM;  Srn,i;i"j;U,nii, 
iind  SL-uing  a  gun  npiiiist  it,  while  the  nino-pins  uro  gnind- 
jiiipa  iiiid  his  soldiers.  And  now  he  hits  made  a  breach 
'■  «ilb  the  gunpowder  aud  the  white  smoke,"  and  is  niakiug 
'■  <.TaiiUpajia  run  very  fast  up  the  wall,  and  then  another 
soldier  cut  oft'  his  finRcrs,  and  {p-anilpapa  bear  it  like  a  man  ; 
only  be  take  his  sword  in  other  haiid."  Dear  child,  if  he  is 
fViT  auythiuft  but  a  soldier  it  will  be  strange.  I  would  rather 
seo  bim  in  a  iieaiefiil  ealliiij;,  i<.r  I  woubl  not  Hke  his  wife  to 
tWl    wbul  a  soldii-r'fi  wife    h   liable  U:     liul    if  llie  darling 
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lives  to  grow  up,  and  his  heart  is  in  that  profession,  I  woald 
rather  see  him  a  good  soldier  than  an  indifferent  anything 
else.  If  the  ore  be  good  it  matters  little  into  what  form  it  is 
wrought. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  husband  and  wife 
to  be  more  thoroughly  happy  in  their  home  and  child 
than  these  two  were  ;  yet,  in  all  their  correspondence 
in  these  troubled  times  and  separations,  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  either  of  them  shrinking  from  the  path  of 
public  duty.  '*  It  would  be  my  pride  and  delight," 
she  wrote  to  him  on  12th  February  1842,  **to  think 
that  you  were  even  a  better  soldier  since  you  had  a 
wife  and  son ;  and  God  forbid  I  should  throw  any 
obstacle  in  your  road.'' 

And  again  on  9th  March  : — 


My  own  Love, — God  is  pleased  to  separate  us  thus  for  the 
present  that  He  may  speak  to  each  of  us  apart ;  and  when  we 
have  learnt  the  lesson  He  intends  for  us,  I  humbly  trust  it 
will  be  His  will  to  bring  us  together.  But  more  earnestly 
even  than  I  long  to  see  you  again,  do  I  long  that  we  may 
both  be  led  to  our  Maker  and  Saviour  ;  that  our  eternal  hope 
may  not  be  a  name,  but  a  living  influential  principle,  a  well- 
gi'ounded  assurance  of  pardon  through  Christ,  and  of  union, 
perfect  soul-satisfying  union,  in  another  life. 

And  how  wifely  and  womanly  this  (on  14th 
March),  on  seeing  the  time  for  his  return  fading 
farther  and  farther  away : — 

Oh  !  how  much  sharper  would  be  the  trial  of  receiving 
one  cold  or  unkind  line  from  you  !  While  this  does  not, 
cannot  happen,  let  me  be  thankful  and  happy." 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  the  forcing  of  the 
Khyber  Pass,  Lawrence,  like  a  good  soldier,  **put  his 
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Iimise  in  oriler."     Ou  the  3rd  Miirch  ho  wrote  to  his 

wife  : — 

I  iiropose  to  ask  TliriniitKini  Lo  lie  out;  of  Tim's  j^uardiiiiis, 
in  tbe  eveut  of  hid  requiring  one.  I  tljiuk  you  linvc  my  will, 
but  I'll  Eeiid  you  a  revised  one,  on  tbe  same  liasiR.  Not  tliat 
I  feel,  dearest,  that  wc  hIiuII  not  a<^aia  meet,  but  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  these  especially,  we  should  all  be  ready,  apiri- 
tunlly  and  temporally.  God  grant  I  may  endeavour  to  be  so, 
though  I  feel  how  unable  I  am  to  do  the  least  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Tliomasoa  accepted  the  charge,  and  forwarded 
his  reply,  with  this  Cbristian  note,  to  Mrs.  Lawrence 
at  Soobathoo : — 

Aiiahulmd,  April  13M,  ISM. 

Mv  PEAR  Mns.  Lawiiescf., 

1  p.ixKivm  vuiir  nwtc  of  kind  nnd  auxious  imjuiry  from 
Lui.iliana  tliis  uiorniug.  Vnu  will  long  before  this  have 
received  my  letter  direi-led  to  Kussowleo,  which  will  give  you 
all  that  was  told  on  the  sad  subject." 

Tbe  same  post  conveyed  me  this  morning  a  note  from 
your  dear  husband  of  the  31st,  bespeaking  my  att«utiona  to 
yon  find  your  beloved  boy,  in  tbe  event  of  anything  befalling 

Painful,  deeply  i>iiiiiful,  as  the  topic  is,  it  is  one  which 
anal  be  tver  present  in  your  llioughts,  and  I  trust  I  have  not 
done  wroui:  in  forwiiidini;  uiy  reply  through  you.  It  may  bo 
some  comfort  to  you  to  feel  assured  that,  come  what  may, 
there  is  one  in  this  country  who  will  be  ready  to  do  anything 
iu  his  power  on  your  hehalf.  should  you  ever  need  it.  Believe 
inc.  thnt  I  ftcci'iit  the  chiii'ge  as  the  most  sacred  one  that 
C'tild  be  entrusted  to  me,  I  :(m  only  pained  when  I  think  of 
t!;e  possible  necessity  for  my  exertions.  Your  first  thoughts 
iu  all  yoar  anxieties,  I  well  know,  are  dirGct«d  to  a  greater 
t^nn  man  ;  but,  if  earthly  friend  con  ever  avail  yon,  do  not 
f.^rget  that  you  have  one  jiledged  to  do  all  in  his  power,  and 
who  iinlv  mourns  that  Iiis  nil  can  be  so  little.     When  tiiia 
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reaches  jou,  the  present  fearful  crisis  will  in  some  measure 
have  passed.  The  result  is  in  God's  hands,  and  here  is  our 
only  comfort.  May  a  gracious  God  be  with  you,  and  support 
you  through  all  your  anxieties.  Many  hearts  are  sympa- 
thizing with  you,  many  prayers  are  ascending  up  to  heaven 
with  yours.  They  will  be  heard  and  answered  in  God's  own 
way,  and  His  own  time.  Can  you  say  from  your  heart,  Thy 
will  be  done  ? 

Believe  me  ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

J.  Thomabon. 

Alluding  to  Thomason's  delicacy  about  forwarding 
his  reply  through  her,  Mrs.  Lawrence  wrote  to  her 
husband  (on  the  20tb)  : — 

May  God  ever  preserve  us  from  seeking  peace  by  forgetting 
our  own  or  each  other's  moi-tality ;  and  may  our  a£fair8  of 
soul  and  body  be  so  ordered  that  we  may  stand  ready,  our 
loins  girt,  and  our  lights  burning. 

And  oh  !  may  we  feel,  whichever  goes  first,  that  it  is  but 
going  home  a  little  while  before  the  other — going  to  our 
Saviour,  to  our  best  friend.  When  perplexed  with  earthly 
cares,  I  try  to  think  that  Jesus  is  present,  even  as  when  he 
was  upon  earth  ;  and  I  strive  to  ask  his  counsel  as  Mary  or 
Martha  might  have  done. 

This  personal  feeling  of  considering  the  Saviour  as  a 
friend,  I  have  only  had  since  our  darling  Letitia  went  to 
Heaven,  and  is  one  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  that  sorrow. 

If  our  boy  lives  longer  than  we  do,  he  will  have  the  best 
of  friends.  Mr.  Thomason  accepts  the  charge  just  in  the 
same  spirit  James  Bernard^  did ;  and  they  would  alike  act 
with  judgment  and  conscience. 

Well  done,  brave  heart — brave  in  the  meek  bravery 
of  faith,  strong  in  the  potter,  not  in  the  day.     We 


•»  Their  brother-in-law — who  married  Miss  Mary  AniM  Lawrence — and 
under  who^  care  Henry  I^awrenre's  two  sons  ^ere  nltimatcly  brought  up  in 
England. 
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need  not  fear  for  you  when  the  Pealiawur  post  brings 

you  nothing  but  this  little  scrap  :  — 

Dahlino, — All  well  4th  April.  Lettprs  of  31st  from  Jella- 
labod.  To-morrow  certainly  Pollock  adrances,  and  the  Sikhs 
really  look  as  if  they  would  help. 

Your  own, 

Jmmrood.  H.    M.    L. 


/  -  •  £^-. 
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1842. 
Preparations   for   Attack   on    the    Khybeb  Pass — Reinfobce- 

MENTS     FROM     IkDIA FaILURE     OF    NbOOTIATIONS   WITH     THE 

Afreedees  —  Mackesok  and  Lawrence  contend  fob  the 
Post  of  Honour  —  Pou^ck^s  Adyancb,  and  Victory — 
Lawrence's  Exertions  —  Effective  Co-operation  op  the 
Sikhs  —  Inevitable  Injustice  of  Victorious  Despatches  — 
The  Garrison  of  Jellalabad  delivers  itself  —  Meeting 
of  Sale  and  Pollock — Letter  to  Mr.  Mabshhan — Fbost- 

BITTEN    WbECKS     OF     THE     CaBUL    ArMT HoSPITAL    V18ITB— 

General  Tribute  to  Lawrence's  Humanity — ^Lobd  Ellen- 
borough  succeeds  Lord  Auckland — He  hesitates  between 
Advancing  and  Retiring — Critical  State  of  India — ^Thb 
Responsibility  of  Decision  thrown  on  Nott  and  Pollooi: 
— The  Generals  accept  n. 

The  month  of  March  1842  had  passed  at  Peshawur 
almost  as  ud  satisfactorily  as  February.  There  was 
the  same  uncertainty  as  to  the  temper  of  our  Sepoys 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  Sikhs;  the  same  panic 
among  the  camel-drivers,  who,  with  or  without  their 
camels  or  their  pay,  fled  rather  than  followed  the 
waning  fortune  of  the  "  Company  Bahadoor  "  into 
those  regions  of  snow  and  ice  whence,  week  by  week, 
they  saw  camp-followers  of  the  lost  Cabul  force 
straggling  back  with  fingers  and  toes  bitten  oflF  by 
frost,  their  caste  destroyed,  and  their  friends  dead  or 
in  slavery.     Heavy  rain  fell,  soaking  the  tents,  and 
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chiUing  llie  sjiirits  of  the  Indian  troops ;  and  while,  in 
Jellakbrtti,  Sale  was  killin;,'  liis  caiiuila  to  Ravo  their 
fodder  for  tlie  horses  of  tlit-  cavahy  uinl  ar(ill(*r,v,  "  the 
European  soldiers  were  on  two-third  rations  of  salt 
meat;"'  and  even  tlie  cum p -folio word  iu  tliat  be- 
leaguered garrison  wiire  "  eatinj^  salt  camels  und 
liorses.'**  Polloelt  was  iiuJor  tlia  terrihlo  necessity  uf 
rephiiig  to  Sale's  appeals  that  even  now  (*27tli 
-Marcli)  '•  without  ;nore  white  fiiccs  the  Hindoo  Scpo^a 
■would  not  move  ;  "  still  things  were  iiiciidiug.  "  More 
ivhite  faces"  were  coDiiiig  np ;  and,  indeed,  close  at 
hniid.  The  Sepoys  knew  it,  and  u  glow  of  eonrage 
ran  through  their  lines.  Scarcity  of  carriage-cattle 
ivrts  met  hy  reduetioii  of  baggage. 

In  a  fine  soldierly  order  to  tho  troops  Pollock  had 
letiiiudid  them  that  success  in  relieving  the  JcUa- 
lahad  gan-ison  "  will  raise  for  this  fureo  tiie  admiraLiou 
and  gratitude  of  all  India;  flud  t!ic  Major-Geuenil 
commanding  feels  assnred  that  ofliccrs  and  men  will 
cheeifully  make  any  sacrilicea  to  attain  so  uohle  ru 
ol>ject.  He,  therefore,  now  calls  upon  tlie  brigadiers 
to  assemble  lln^  comiiiaiidiiiLr  ollii'ors  under  their 
onU'rs.  and  determine  on  llic  K^ast  tptantity  of  bagj^age 
and  (lie  smallest  niuuher  ul -iiamp-followers  with  wjiich 
their  regiment  can  advance." 

The  order  was  well  responded  to.  Day  after  day 
Haw  heavy  baggage  and  superfluous  tents  stored  in  the 
yikh  fort  at  IVshawur.  - 

Evi.-n  treasure  that  could  be  spared  was  made  over 
lo  General  Avitabile ;  and  tiie  end  of  March  found  an 
Indian  army  stripped  for  once  of  its  impetlimeniu,  and 
prepared  to  enter  the  enemy's  country  witli  "  two  or 
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three  officers  in  a  teut,  some  with  hardly  a  change  of 
clotlios  ;  ""*  the  General  himself  having  **  reduced  his 
baggage  cattle  to  one  camel  and  two  mules*'* — as 
near  an  approximation  as  can  be  hoped  for,  in  this 
material  world,  to  Sir  Charles  Napier's  ideal  of  **  two 
towels  and  a  piece  of  soap." 

Mackeson  had  spent  the  month  in  getting  up  a 
party  in  our  favour  among  the  Afreedees  of  the 
Khyber  ;  and  Lawrence  in  devising  all  kinds  of  means 
for  supplying  the  troops  with  water — that  priceless, 
but  often  neglected,  element  of  success  in  mountain 
warfare.  For  this  purpose  he  purchased  or  made  up 
hundreds  of  earthen  jars  and  brass  vessels,  to  be  slung 
in  panniers  on  camels,  and  skins  to  be  carried  on 
bullocks  or  by  hand ;  and  the  result  showed  his  fore- 
sight.^ 

At  last  the  '*  more  white  faces'*  reached  Peshawur. 
H.M.'s  3rd  Dragoons  and  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery 
joined  Pollock's  camp  on  the  30th  March.  With 
them  came  a  fresh  regiment  of  Sepoys  and  one  of 
Native  Cavalry.  H.M.'s  31st  Foot,  with  still  ''  more 
white  faces,"  were  only  a  few  marches  behind,  and  great 
was  the  temptation  to  wait  for  them  also.  But  here, 
again,  General  Pollock  showed  an  admirable  discre- 
tion. He  felt  that  he  had  now  enoutrh  men  of  all 
arms  and  races  to  force  the  Pass ;  and  he  would  not 


-  Mcmoraniluni  by  Gcnonil  I\»ll><  k  in  II.  Laurence's  Pajjcre. 

*  Kayk  :   liook  VI.  Chap.  v. 

^  In  the  incmorandum  alrcatly  (juorcil,  General  l*oll<»ck,  speaking  (4*  his 
advance  into  the  KhylxT  on  the  5th  April,  says,  "  The  day  Avas  hot,  and  had 
not  precaution  been  taken  to  8uj)ply  the  men  with  water,  there  would  have 
been  great  distress.  Hut  it  wa>  impossible  to  give  an  ample  supply.  The 
nunlc  adopted  was,  for  a  certain  number  of  men  of  each  company  to  carry 
about  their  waists,  slunj^  with  belts,  a  number  of  tin  orbrn>s  j>ots  which  were 
lilk<l  v^iih  water.  'I'he  umwI  luiinber  of  Bhij^tces  (water-carriers)  were  al-^o  in 
ar'nidancc." 
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■wait  for  more,  when  every  eye  in  Jellalabad  was 
Btrained  to  see  the  dust  of  his  relieving  column  rise 
behind  the  circle  of  the  Afghan  blockade. 

On  the  3lBt  March  ho  moved  forward  to  Jnmrood, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  dreaded  Khyber.  Four  more  last 
days  spent  in  patient  explanationg  to  the  various  com- 
manding officers ;  and  then,  when  every  man  knew 
his  exact  duty,  "  To-morrow  certainly  Pollock  advances, 
and  the  Sikha  Teally  look  as  if  they  would  help." 

The  credit  of  this  last  result,  so  vital  to  oar  cause 
at  that  moment,  must  in  justice  be  assigned  to 
Mr.  Clerk's  diplomacy  at  Lahore.  But  Henry  Law- 
rence at  Feshawur  had  well  seconded  hia  chief,  and  at 
the  last  moment  smoothed  all  difficulties  away  by  a 
definite  arrangement  that  the  Sikh  troops  should  open 
the  communication  with  the  rear  by  holding  the  Pass 
as  far  as  Ali  Musjid  for  two  months  from  the  date  of 
General  Pollock's  advance  ;  and  what  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  important,  should  help  the  advance  itself  by 
forcing  one  mouth  of  the  Khyber  while  the  British 
forced  the  other,  thus  dividing  the  attention  and 
resistance  of  the  enemy  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance to  AU  Musjid,  where  the  two  roads  unite. 

The  Afreedee  clans  of  the  Khyber,  like  most  other 
mountaineers,  have  their  hereditary  jealousies,  splitting 
them  up,  in  peace,  into  as  many  interests  as  there  are 
pastures  and  running  streams,  to  be  drawn  together 
in  war  into  two  rival  factions,  just  strong  enough  to 
paralyse  each  other  and  betray  the  fastnesses,  which 
nature  has  made  almost  impregnable. 

With  one  of  these  factions  the  invader  treats  ;  and 
obtains,  if  not  a  free  passage,  at  least  the  disunion  of 
his  enemies.  The  task  of  turning  these  elements  to 
flccount,  in  the  present  instance,  devolved,  of  course, 
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upon  Captain  Mackeson,  Mr.  Clerk's  permanent 
assistant  at  Peshawur ;  and  after  weeks  of  negotia- 
tion, everything  had  been  settled,  and  the  chiefs  had 
given  hostages  for  clearing  the  whole  length  of  the 
Pass  before  the  British  force,  and  ke'Dping  open  their 
communications  till  their  return  ;  a  substantial  service 
for  which  they  were  to  receive  5,000Z. 

But  a  third  party  appeared  suddenly  on  the  scene, 
Mahommud  Akbar  Khan,  the  murderer  of  Mac- 
naghten  and  the  leader  of  the  patriot  party  in  Afghan- 
istan, had  been  besieging  Sale  in  Jellalabad  since  the 
21st  February,  hoping  by  starvation  or  force  to 
destroy  him  and  his  garrison,  as  he  had  destroyed 
that  of  Cabul  before  Pollock  could  come  to  the  rescue. 
Day  by  day  the  tidings  of  Pollock's  preparations,  the 
gathering  reinforcements,  the  improved  health  and 
spirits  of  the  Sepoys,  the  kindling  co-operation  of  the 
Sikhs  and  Mackeson's  negotiations  with  the  Afreedees 
were  carried  to  him  through  the  Khyber  by  sympa- 
thizing friends.  He  saw  that  the  crisis  of  retribution 
or  success  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  though  little  incUned 
to  take  a  finger  off  the  throat  of  Sale,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  block  the  path  of  Pollock.  For  this 
purpose  he  detached  a  strong  party  with  two  guns  to 
the  foot  of  AH  Musjid,  the  key  of  the  Khyber,  which 
they  occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  April ;  and 
before  nightfall  the  Afreedee  chiefs  announced  to 
Mackeson  that  their  opportunity  was  lost.  So  ended 
all  hope  of  a  free  passage.  It  now  remained  to  take 
it  by  force  of  arms. 

Here  took  place  one  of  those  small  squabbles 
which  in  pubhc  hfe  we  think  at  the  moment  to  be 
matters  of  life  and  death. 

Which   **  political    oflficer  *'    was    to   go   on    with 
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Pollock  to  the  relief  of  Jellaiabad  ?  Mackeson  or  Law- 
rence ?  Mackeson  was  tlie  senior  Assistant  Resident ; 
Peahawur  was  his  own  post ;  be  knew  the  men  and 
politics  of  the  Khyber  ;  anil  therefore  personal  claim, 
and  the  good  of  the  puhUc  serrice,  seemed  united  in 
his  favour.  But  Lawrence  could  not  see  it  at  all. 
Becanse  Peahawur  wag  Mackeson's  own  post,  was  jnst 
the  reason  why  he  ought  to  stay  there.  Lawrence 
himself  was  quite  a  supernumerary  sent  np  by  Mr. 
Clerk  to  help,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  go  on. 
Besides,  his  brother  George  was  in  captivity  in  Cabul, 
and  Henry  had  a  natural  right  to  assist  in  his  release. 

The  two  assistants  referred  it  to  their  chief.  Mr. 
Clerk,  with  provoking  propriety,  left  Mackeson  to 
"  detennine  in  which  place  his  local  knowledge  will 
be  most  wanted ; "  and  Mackeson  of  course  deter- 
mined for  the  front.  General  Pollock  did  all  he  conid 
to  soften  the  disappointment. 

"Your  going  with  me,"  he  wrote  to  Lawrence, 
"  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  had  set  my  heart  on." 
But  it  is  notorious  that  "  soft  words  butter  no  par- 
snips," and  nothing  could  reconcile  Lawrence  to  the 
prospect  of  staying  behind." 

My  deab  General — 

As  I  am  not  to  go  on  with  you,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  Boe  the  other  Bide  (t.  e.  of  the  Pass,  rather  an  Irish  way  of 
"  not  going  on  ") ;  at  any  rate  to  show  the  way  down  to  the 

*  The  fatloving  wse  Hen:?  Lawrtnce'i  jiut  uid  geuerous  tribute  to  MkcIco- 
■OD,  after  tbe  clone  etf  tbe  war  :  "  Major  Mackston  at  PcahairDr  was  known 
(a  b<  an  excellent  soldier,  a  first-rate  liugniat,  a  man  of  such  temper  aa  do 
DJitiTe  coold  di'iturb,  and  of  untiring  energy.  His  life  ma  spent  in  diaconni- 
ing  night  and  daj-  with  falne  Sikhs  and  false  Khjberees  at  Peahawor,  on 
treading  almosl  alune,  or  atlcndcd  by  Afghan  escort,  the  pathi  of  the  Kbybcr. 
A  road  that  Avitabile  wonld  not  have  passed  with  a  brigade,  naa  probably 
traTereed  Gfiy  time*  by  Mackeson  with  a  few  Afghan  koraemeu." — Htnry 
LaurnKt-i  Di/miri  of  Sir  WiUi«m  Managhlen. 


.  ««•-«.•.       »-s.« 
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occupying  of  the  entrance,  as  you  proposed  to  do  this  morning. 
I  will  be  able  to  take  a  couple  of  guns  up  on  the  little  hill 
inside  the  defile,  if  you  like.  They  would  occupy  the  post 
and  be  able  to  command  the  high  hill  in  front,  and  protect 
the  two  hills  on  the  flanks  of  the  defiles,  on  which  you  pro- 
pose to  place  your  posts. 

Such  coaxing  as  this  from  an  artillery  captain  was 
not  to  be  resisted  by  an  artillery  general,  and  thongb 
it  was  still  quite  settled  that  Lawrence  was  *'  not 
to  go  on,"  we  find  him  somehow  going  on  by  in- 
stalments. 

The  night  of  4th  April  was  a  feverish  one  in 
Pollock's  camp  at  Jumrood.  A  long  period  of  inac- 
tivity and  depression  was  to  be  abruptly  ended  to- 
morrow by  a  general  action.  There  had  been  no 
gradual  approaches  to  the  theatre  of  war,  with  occa- 
sional skirmishes  to  string  the  nerves  and  sinews  of 
the  soldiers,  and  make  them  '^  go  to  bed  with  the 
birds  "  and  sleep  like  children  on  the  eve  of  battle. 
Great  issaes  were  at  stake — the  rescae  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad — the  retrieval  or 
min  of  the  reputation  of  the  Sepoys— the  loyalty  or 
desertion  of  our  Sikh  alUes — and  the  recovery  of 
British  prestige  not  only  in  Afghanistan,  but  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 

With  their  arms  by  their  sides,  men  and  officers 
lay  down  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  hour.  Mid- 
night— one — two  o'clock  struck  with  unwonted  loud- 
ness on  the  camp  bells,  as  if  they  were  betraying  the 
secret  of  the  enemy.  **  No  fires  were  to  be  lighted  on 
any  account ;  no  drums  to  beat,  or  bugles  to  be 
sounded ; "  ^  but  the  force  was  to  be  under  arms  at 
half-past  three. 

'  Gcncrnl  Pollock 'i  Camp  Order,  4th  April  1842. 
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Long  before  that  time  every  man  was  in  his  place ; 
and  by  fonr  o'clock  the  force  was  moving  down,  with 
the  bum  of  an  armed  multitude,  the  rattle  of  swords, 
the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  crash  of  artillery  wheels, 
that  cannot  be  hushed  by  will  of  man,  through  the 
two  miles  of  stony  hillocks  gradually  swelling  into 
hills  which  screen  the  entrance  to  the  Khyber. 

Across  the  mouth  of  the  Pass  it  was  known  that 
the  enemy  had  "  built  a  high,  thick  stone  wall,  in  which 
were  laid  long  branches  of  trees,  projecting  towards 
DB  many  feet,  thereby  preventing  approach ; "  *  and 
the  monntaineers  relied  on  throwing  the  whole  British 
colnnm  into  confusion  by  a  galling  fire  from  behind 
the  barricade,  and  from  breastworks  on  the  hills  on 
either  side,  while  this  formidable  obstruction  was  being 
removed.  But  Pollock  held  his  main  column  in 
reserve  in  the  plain  below,  with  its  precious  convoy 
of  stores  and  treasure  for  the  Jellalabad  garrison,  and 
pushed  forward,  under  cover  of  the  grey  dawn,  two 
strong  flanking  columns  of  skirmishers,  which,  scaling 
the  hilla  right  and  left  of  the  defile,  surprised  the 
pickets  of  the  Afreedees,  and  drove  them  before  them 
in  a  long  and  gallant  struggle,  till  the  heights  were 
crowned  and  the  great  harrier  below  was  taken  in 
reverse.  Then,  with  their  hideous  wild-cat  yell,  the 
clans  broke  up  their  plan  of  battle,  and  rushed 
tnmaltuously  to  crags  and  points  of  vantage  which 
still  remained  for  the  rifle  and  the  knife.  The  centre 
column  of  the  British  moved  up  unmolested  to  the 
deserted  barricade.  The  Engineers  soon  tore  a 
passage  through  it.  The  Artillery  swept  the  hill  in 
front  with  shrapnel ;  and  before  the  sun,  in  Eastern 
phrase,  was  a  spear's  height  above  the  horizon,  the 

'  us.  Mcinorondum  bj  General  Pollock. 
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whole  British  force,  in  its  order  of  three  columns- 


the  centre  in  the  bed  of  the  defile,  and  the  two  wings 
upon  the  precipitous  heights, — was  moving  inch  by 
inch  towards  a  hard  but  certain  victory. 

And  what  of  the  Sikhs  ?  And  what  of  Henry 
Lawrence  who  was  **  not  to  go  on?"  Why,  Sir 
George  Pollock  still  recalls  how  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  repaired  to  Lawrence's  tent,  in  order 
that  they  might  start  together  with  the  main  column, 
and  found  him  sitting  up,  deadly  sick  and  vomiting, 
apparently  attacked  by  cholera.  The  General  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  in  this  desperate  condition,  and 
says,  ''I  did  not  expect  ever  to  see  him  again 
aUve;  "  ^  but  to  his  great  surprise,  when  he  reached 
the  front  of  the  Pass,  there  was  Henry  Lawrence  with 
the  guns,  helping  to  get  them  into  position, — all 
bodily  infirmities  subdued  by  force  of  will  and  sense 
of  duty.  Lawrence  himself  alludes  to  this  incident 
in  a  memorandum  of  his  services  drawn  up  after  the 
campaign  for  submission  to  General  Pollock : — 

All  day  (4th  April)  employed  with  the  Sikhs  in  their 
camp,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  reconnoitring  the  Pass,  and 
showing  Captain  Alexander  where  the  guns  were  to  be  put 
into  position  to  command  the  mouth  of  the  Pass.  At  2  a.m. 
of  the  5th  I  was  very  ill,  but  dressed,  and  at  4  led  the 
column  down  to  the  Pass — placing  the  guns  in  position — 
and  all  the  morning  doing  duty  with  the  guns,  or  attending 
General  Pollock.  I  got  the  first  gun,  a  mountain  howitzer, 
through  the  barricade  as  soon  as  a  small  opening  was  made 
in  it,  and  opened  it  on  the  enemy ;  and  when  opposition 
appeared  to  have  ceased,  I  returned  to  Jumrood,  taking  with 
me  some  twenty  wounded  men,  and  immediately  arranging 
to  get  water  carried  to  the  rear-guard. 


»  Letter  to  the  Author,  23rd  Maj  1867. 
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So  he  can  tell  as  himself  about  the  Sikhs  :— 

.To  Q.  Clerk,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  on  ike 

North-West  Frontier. 

Car^p  Jumrood,  12  o'cloci.  Ml  April  1B43. 

Sm, — I  have  tho  bonour  to  report  that  General  Pollock 
entered  the  Sbadee  Bagiiiree  Pass-of  the  Khyber  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  I  left  him  about  ono  mile  within  it  at  half-past 
8  o'clock.  Ten  regiments  of  Sikh  Infantry  advanced  into 
the  Jnbbakee  defile  at  daylight,  being  two  of  Generals  Conrt, 
Avitabile,  and  Mabtab  Sing's  brigades,  in  support  of  the  five 
UnasalmaD  battalions  nndcr  General  Goolab  Sing.  Seven 
hundred  Maasulman  horse  accompanied  the  latter;  and  for 
the  present  two  regiments  of  Sikh  cavalry  are  also  sent. 

The  Shadee  Bagi^ee  entrance  was  cleared  l)y  a  battery  of 
ten  gnns  withont  any  loss  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive, 
the  hill  on  the  left  was  crowned  with  but  little  loss  (four 
jezailche«s  wounded  were  all  I  saw). 

But  on  the  right  side,  I  fear  we  will  be  found  to  have  lost 
forty  or  fifty  killed  and  wounded.  At  one  very  difficult  point, 
from  which  the  enemy  threw  down  stones  upon  onr  troops, 
an  officer  and  some  men  of  the  9th,  who  gallantly  did  their 
duty,  have,  I  am  afraid,  suffered.  "Wliilo  I  am  writing,  a 
messenger  has  come  in  from  Genera!  Aritabile  to  say  that 
our  troops  have  arrived  at  the  bridge.  If  so,  the  road  is 
open  to  them  up  to  the  water  near  Ali  Musjid.  As  much  as 
a  hundred  loads  of  grain  are  left  on  the  ground  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  considering  the  spirit  of  the  camel  and  bullock  men, 
the  baggage  and  supplies  started  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  troops  all  appeared  to  have  advanced 
willingly,  and  improving  in  spirits.  Several  of  them,  as  I 
passed  on  my  return,  voluntarily  addressed  me  with  sqch 
speeches  as,  "We  will  go  all  the  way  to  Cnhul,  sahib!" 

And  again,  next  day  :- — 

Shortly  after  I  wrote  to  yon  at  mid-day  yesterday,  I 
returned  to  the  Pass  to  see  how  the  baggage  was  advancing, 
but  found  the  rear  of  it  scarcely  beyond  the  narrow  entrance, 
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making  it  certain  that  the  rear-guard  could  not  reach  General 
Pollock's  camp  before  night. 

I  therefore  hastened  back  to  Jumrood,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  Sikh  regiment  to  hold  the  entrance  of  the  Pass,  and 
to  send  water  to  the  troops.  The  right  hill  had  already,  at 
Captain  Mackeson's  suggestion,  been  reinforced  by  Captain 
Thomas's  regiment.*®  General  Avitabile  was  unfortunately 
out  at  the  Jubbakee  Pass,  and  did  not  return  till  sunset, 
when,  with  his  usual  readiness  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
officers  of  our  Government,  he  ordered  800  men  to  accom- 
pany me  ;  but  as  the  night  would  have  set  in  before  we  could 
have  reached  the  Pass,  and  no  firing  was  to  be  heard  in  that 
direction,  he  persuaded  me  it  was  better  to  wait  till  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  troops  might,  daring  the 
darkness  of  night,  create  alarm. 

I  therefore  agreed  that  we  should  not  start  till  8  a.m.  this 
morning ;  but  when  the  hour  arrived,  I  could  not  persuade 
the  men  to  move  until  daylight.  However,  we  were  in  time 
to  occupy  the  entrance  and  to  supply  the  rear-guard  with 
water,  of  which  eighty  earthen  pitchers  were  carried  down  on 
men's  heads.  At  9  o'clock  last  night,  Captain  Thomas 
returned  from  his  post  on  the  right  hill,  which,  with  his 
newly-raised  corps,  he  held  for  two  hours  after  the  Begulars, 
under  Major  Anderson,  had  descended.  This  morning  I 
requested  Captain  Thomas  to  take  up  his  men  again,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sikhs,  to  hold  the  three  outer  portions 
of  the  Pass  during  the  day ;  and  riding  on  with  a  few  horse- 
men, I  reached  General  Pollock's  camp,  pitched  on  the  high 
ground  within  a  mile  and  a  half  and  in  sight  of  Ali  Musjid, 
which  has  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  I  remained  an 
hour  in  camp  ;  and  while  I  was  there.  Captain  Ferris,  with 
his  jezailchecs,  was  despatched  to  take  possession  of  the  fort, 

and  I  doubt  not  is  now  in  quiet  possession  of  it All 

the  supplies  and  baggage  will  not  reach  camp  before  sunset, 
but  by  12  o'clock  the  rear-guard  will  have  arrived  near  the 
bridge,  where  there  is  water.     I  observed  large  quantities  of 


i^  A  corps  of  mountaineers  and  borderers,  raised  for  the  campaign,  and 
called  Jcznilchcrs,  bccnnsc  armed  with  the  Afghan  jcrail. 
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grcen-cropH  in  camp,  cat  from  the  fields  in  the  bed  of  tbe 
river  below,  furnishing  ample  supplit^a  for  the  cattle. 

The  troops  are  in  high  spirits,  and  all  aro  reported  to 
have  beharod  irell.  The  number  of  killed  and  woanded  will 
not,  I  trust,  exceed  what  I  reported  yesterday  (between  forty 
and  fifty). 

I  brought  back  with  me  yesterday  evening  seven  Europeans, 
eleven  Sepoys,  and  four  jezailchees,  whom  I  sent  into  Pesb- 
awnr,  being  twenty-two  in  all ;  and  this  morning  I  did  not 
hear  of  many  more.  Lieut.  Camming  and  five  mon  of  tbe 
9tb  were  killed ;  Captain  Ogle,  9th  Foot,  and  Ensign  Mul- 
caster,  G4th  N.  I,,  wounded.  I  spoke  to  many  officers  on 
the  heights  this  morning,  and  as  the  reports  of  casualties 
have  not  yet  been  furnished,  I  have  entered  thus  into  detail 
to  show  that  our  loss  has  been  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
object  gained,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  clearance  of  the 
Khyber  for  the  present,  and  an  otTectual  lesson  to  the  Afree- 
dees  for  the  future.  General  Pollock  received  two  letters 
from  Jellalabod  this  morning,  but  being  engaged,  desired  me 
to  bring  them  here,  and  send  copies  on  to  Govomment. 
Genera!  Sale's  success  coming  so  opportunely  with  that  of 
General  Pollock,  nill  quite  alter  tbe  aspect  of  affairs  on  this 
frontier,  and  lower  the  tone  of  our  opponents  as  much  as  it 
will  inspirit  our  adherents. 

Camp  JymrooJ,  eih  April  1S4Z. 

P.S.— I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  on  300  camel-loads  of 
ammunition  and  grain  to-night  to  General  Pollock. 

After  I  had  closed  this  letter,  General  Avitabile  arrived  in 
camp,  having  gone  up  the  Juhbakee  Pass,  now  fully  occupied 
by  the  Sikhs,  and  returned  by  tbe  Shikdee  Bagiaree  one, 
through  which  our  troops  passed,  and  which  the  Sikhs  now 
propose  to  hold,  giving  up  the  Juhbakee  passage,  aa  being 
double  tbe  length  of  tbe  other. 

After  his  daily  official  report8  to  Mr.  Clerk  of 
Pollock's  progress  in  the  Khyber,  Lawrence  always 
made  time  to  send  a  scrap  of  some  shape  or  other  to 
his  nife,  which  she,  in  the  mountain  cottage  at  Soo- 
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bathoo,  sick  and  anxious,  but  high-hearted  and  fall  of 
trust,  numbered  and  treasured  carefully,  not  knowing 
which  bit  of  paper  might  bring  **  the  touch  of  a 
vanished  hand/'  On  the  6th  she  is  treated  to  a  whole 
half-sheet,  perfectly  rectangular,  as  became  days  of 
victory  : — 

Darling, — I  look  on  it  that  yesterday's  affair  will  have  cleared 
all  Khyber,  and  all  oar  difficulties.  The  enemy  were  so 
panic-struck  that,  though  our  baggage  was  out  all  night,  they 
did  not  show  their  faces,  but  have  clean  ran  off,  and  have 
even  evacuated  Ali  Musjid,  which  I  rode  ap  to  General 
Pollock's  camp  and  saw  this  morning,  and  came  back  by 
10  o'clock  without  seeing  an  Afreedee  on  the  road.  At 
Jellalabad,  too,  they  have  had  like  success,  having  made  a 
sally,  beaten  the  enemy,  and  got  500  sheep  from  under  their 
noses.  *^ 

Your  own, 

H.  M.  L. 

In  the  course  of  this  is  a  P.S.i  assuring  her  that 
'*  our  artillery  practice"  was  the  admiration  of  be- 
holders, and  the  infantry  went  up  the  hills  beauti- 
fully/' 


^'  This  sortie  was  on  the  Ist  April  1842. 

"  Sir  Jasper  NicoIIs,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  justified  his  tendiog 
Wild's  brigade  ap  to  the  Khyber  withoot  gnna,  bj  spying,  "  I  have  yet  to  leftm 
the  use  of  guns  in  a  Pass."  Pollock  being  an  artillery  officer  knew  the 
use  well. 

In  his  despatch  he  says,  **  While  the  flanking  colnnuis  were  in  progress  on 
the  heights,  I  ordered  Captain  Alexander,  in  command  of  the  Artillery,  to 
place  the  guns  in  position,  and  to  throw  shrapnel  among  the  enemy  when 
opportunity  offered,  which  assisted  mnch  in  their  discomfitore."  And 
again,  **The  preciiiion  with  which  shrapnel  was  thrown  caused  considerable 
loss  to  the  enemy."  If  there  be  one  position  more  than  another  in  which 
artillery  is  useful  in  war,  assuredly  it  is  in  mountain  warfare,  to  bridge  pre- 
cipices and  valleys,  to  reach  and  empty  difficult  strongholds,  to  corer  the 
exposed  advance  of  infantry  up  mountain  sides,  and  to  porsne  a  routed  enemy 
faster  than  he  can  fly. 
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At  3  P.M.  oa  the  7th  he   seizes  upon  two  very 

uncomfortable  waifs  of  foolscap,  and  writes  : — 

All  well.  I  am  in  the  Sikh  camp,  close  to  Ali  Musjid, 
and  will  retarn  nitli  our  frienils  the  Sikhs  to-morrow.  I  am 
in  General  Court's  camp,  who,  with  all  the  SikLs,  behaved 
like  a  hero.  We  are  all  very  affectionate.  They  forced  one 
passage  as  n-e  did  another,  and  had  100  men  killed  and 
wounded,  which,  I  believe  and  hope,  is  much  more  than  we 

liad I  got  twenty-one  of  the  (British)  wounded  into 

Peshawur,  which  was  good.  I  came  out  hero  twice'*  yester- 
day. The  Afreedees  must  bo  well  frightened  to  have  given 
no  opposition  to-day  to  the  cattle  passing  under  Ali  Musjid, 
where  the  road  is  scarcely  ten  yards,  with  a  cliff  1,500  feet 
above  it.  I  look  on  it  that  our  spoke  in  the  wheel  has  turned 
up  again,  and  that  we  may  now  go  on  to  Jellalabad,  if  not  Cabul, 
unmolested,  God  grant  it  may  be  the  means  to  liberate  onr 
captive  friends  !  .  .  .  Fancy,  300  camel-loads  of  grain  that  I 
ordered  from  Peshawur  have  just  arrived,  escorted  only  by 
forty  horsemen  and  as  many  foot.  Who  would  have  thought 
it  a  week  ago  ?     The  troops  must  have  reached  Gorhee  Lala 

"  He  dues  not  tell  bis  wife  what  happcDod  the  ittond  time  1  Hen  it  is 
in  hu  memaraadani  to  rollock.  "  At  four  r,H.  that  di;  (Gtli)  I  again  rods 
np  from  Jomnwd  (o  All  Munjid  ;  but  the  eneniT'  had  now  recoioied  their 
p*aic  and  waylaid  me,  killing  two  of  the  borwi  of  013^  Bmal!  eacort." 

The  object  of  tbaa  eipoaing  himsctC  «o  often  id  the  Paaa  wu  siniplj  to  be 
gencraJlT  Qsefal,  and  contribute  to  the  succcM  of  a  great  optnition  by  a  hun- 
dred intelligent  and  thoughtful  acts  which  everjhodj  else  *r»  loo  busy  to 

Thu-i,  after  taking  down  the  regiment  of  Sikhs  quite  of  his  own  motion, 
10  cover  Pollock's  rear-guard  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  he  sajs  :  "  I  then 
forced  mv  way  np  to  head-qnailers^at  Ali  Musjid,  reporting  that  stores,  grain, 
he.  in  great  qoantitics  were  blocking  the  narrow  parts  of  the  road,  and 
indoced  General  Pollack  to  send  an  oBicer  with  <rcBh  csjnels  and  elephants  to 
isfist.  1  went  down  mTSctf  and  saw  Ihe  good  effect  of  this  measaiv,  which 
enabled  the  rear-gnard  to  get  np  by  2  f.m."  Theaa  arc  the  things  which 
hhow  teal  leal,  and  made  Honry  Lawrence  so  great  an  eiample  \  the  spon- 
taneoos,  oi-er-and-above  sulicitudea  and  Bervicea  which  no  official  dn^  im- 
poses, which  no  authority  aaks  yon  to  do,  and  probably  never  will  thank  yon 
for  doing,  which,  in  Crimean  laoguage,  "  belong  to  another  depaitmrot,"  bat 
which  the  true  man  sees  that  he  can  do,  and  does  accoTdingly,  "  with  ilngle- 
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Beg,  their  second  stage,  by  this  hour,  without  a  shot, — unless, 
indeed,  it  was  at  two  wretched  prisoners,  whom  some  one  let 
go  just  under  Ali  Musjid,  and  against  whom  500  men  blazed 
away  for  some  minutes.  Two  or  three  others  were  butchered 
— one  before  my  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  General's  exertions  and 
those  of  several  other  oflScers.  Very  horrid  !  though  I  hardly 
wonder  at  the  angry  feelings  of  the  troops.  It  is  very  cool 
here,  a  strong  cold  wind  blowing,  and,  in  spite  of  its  villanous 
name,  a  very  picturesque  place.  There  must  be  10,000  Sikh 
troops  round.     Kisses  to  Tim. 

Sth  April. — Just  returned  to  Jumrood.     All  well. 

H.  M.  L. 

We  need  not  follow  the  slow  and  tedioas  progress 
of  General  Pollock's  army  through  those  eight-and- 
twenty  fearful  miles  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  Encum- 
bered with  valuable  convoy,  which  he  was  determined 
not  to  lose,  he  moved  inch  by  inch  through  the  defile, 
and  emerged  from  it  only  on  the  seventh  day  I 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  April  he  fought  and  won, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  championship  of  the  Pass ;  and 
wuth  a  loss  of  only  14  killed,  104  wounded,  and  15 
missing,**  kept  at  bay,  along  a  march  of  seven  miles, 
10,000  Afreedees,  whose  loss  was  estimated  at  **  300 
killed,  and  600  or  800  wounded,''*^  and  made  good 
liis  way  to  Ali  Musjid. 

Staggered  by  their  defeat  in  these  two  first  days, 
and  seeing  both  plunder  and  black-mail  shpping 
through  their  cruel  hands,  the  tribes  drew  off  to 
distant  heights,  and  held  angry  counsel  with  each 
other,  while  their  \vomen  wailed  over  the  dead,  and 
cursed  the  English  skill  in  fight.  Avarice  soon 
brought  the  chiefs  to  a  decision,  and,  full  of  shame 


•♦  PoUcKk's  Despatch  of  7th  April  1842. 
^5  Kate  :  Book  VI.  Chap.  v. 
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and  rage,  thej  descended,  to  got  what  terms  they 
now  couUl  from  Mackeson.  Organized  opposition 
ceased  within  the  Pass,  and  Pollock  warily  but  undis- 
pntedly  advanced  two  miles  on  the  7t)i  to  Gnrhee  Lala 
Beg,  a  comparatively  open  valley  G  miles  long  and  1^ 
broad,  which  he  traversed  on  the  8th  and  9th  to 
Lnudeekhana,  and  thence,  on  the  10th  and  11th, 
throuf^h  the  last  thirteen  miles  of  the  horrid  defile,  to 
Dhakka  and  the  open  air.  Here  he  halted  and  took 
brciith,  on  the  11th  and  l'2tb,  while  Mackeson  installed 
an  ally,  Toorabaz  Klian,  in  the  Momand  chiefship  of 
Lalpoora.  Then  on,  in  four  more  days,  to  Jellal- 
abad,  the  scene  of  bo  many  English  hopes  and  fears, 
so  much  noble  endurance,  and  such  romautic  deliver- 
ances. 

In  his  victorioua  despatch  to  the  Government  of 
India,  written  on  the  6th  April,  under  the  walls  of  Ali 
Musjid,  General  Pollock  acknowledged  his  obligations, 
in  the  forcing  of  the  Kliybor,  to  the  two  pohtical 
officers  at  Peshawnr.  "  I  cannot  conclude  the  despatch 
without  requesting  that  you  will  bring  to  the  particular 
notice  of  the  Governor- General  in  Council  the  very 
great  assistance  I  have  received  from  Captains  Macke- 
son and  Lawrence.  Captain  Mackeson's  knowledge 
of  the  localities  was  invaluable  to  me,  by  enabling  him 
to  point  out  those  heights  which  required  to  be 
crowned.  Both  these  officers  came  into  the  ground 
which  I  now  occupy.  Captain  Lawrence  returned  to 
Peshawnr  yesterday,  and  Captain  Mackeson  proceeds 
with  the  force." 

In  the  narrow  limits  of  a  despatch  written  on  the 
field  of  action,  these  brief  and  general  sentences  were 
sufficient.  The  disastrous  events  at  Cabul  were  as 
VL-t  hut  imperfectly  understood  by  either  Government 
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or  the  Indian  public.  No  details  were  known.  It 
had  not  yet  come  to  be  admitted  that  the  fount  and 
origin  of  the  misfortune  was,  firstly,  the  false  policy  of 
the  war  itself;  and,  secondly,  the  decrepitude  of  the 
General  in  command  at  Cabul ;  so  that — groping  in 
the  dark  for  a  victim — the  militaiy  community,  which 
had  suflFered  most,  was  denouncing  *' the  politicals'* 
as  the  sole  authors  of  our  disgrace.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  himself.  Sir  Jasper  NicoUs,  did  not  scruple  to 
lend  his  authority  to  the  cry;  and  even  the  new 
Governor- General,  Lord  Ellenborough  —  who  had 
relieved  Lord  Auckland  at  the  end  of  February,  and 
whose  tastes  were  thoroughly  military — had  too  hastily 
taken  it  up.  It  was  courageous,  therefore,  and  honour- 
able in  Pollock,  in  the  face  of  such  a  clamour,  to 
acknowledge  **  the  very  great  assistance*'  which 
Mackeson  and  Lawrence  had  contributed  to  that  great 
victory  of  the  5th  April  with  which  India  was  soon 
ringing. 

But  whatever  department  Lawrence  might,  for  the 
time,  be  serving  in,  he  never  lost  his  es2)rU  dc  corps,  or 
forgot  that,  above  all,  ho  was  an  artilleryman  ;  and 
when  the  General's  despatch  was  published  by  the 
Government  of  India,  he  felt  mortified  that  he  was 
only  thanked  **  as  a  political." 

Two  or  three  staff  officers,  of  whose  exertions  in 
the  action  of  the  5th  he  had  been  eye-witness,  were 
not  named  at  all  in  the  despatch  ;  and  in  bringing  this 
to  the  notice  of  Pollock's  military  secretary,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that  **  all  here  know  I  was 
engaged  ;  but  no  one  reading  the  order  need  think  so. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  of  the  General's  intention  to  do  us 
all  justice  ;  but  when  he  addresses  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  or  writes  about  L ,  &c.,  I  shall  l)e  glad  if 
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he  says,  'Captain  Lawrence  served  with  the  gnns;' 
....  My  ambition,  however,  at  present,  is  but  to 
have  it  shown  that  I  served  with  the  Blues." 

It  is  the  fate  (almost  inevitable)  of  victorious 
despatches  to  give  dissatisfaction.  Some  one  wlio 
deserved  to  be  thanked  is  omitted  altogether,  or  some 
one  ia  tjianked  by  mistake,  wliom  the  army  knows  to 
have  done  nothing.  A  brigadier,  who  was  in  bed  with 
a  bad  toe,  goes  down  to  history  as  having  led  three 
regiments  gallantly  into  action.  The  best  artillery 
officer  in  a  great  siege  is  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  place.  No  less  than 
20,000  auxiliaries  have  been  known  to  drop  through 
a  general's  lo  Piran  !  as  completely  as  if  the  earth 
had  swallowed  them  up  the  moment  they  were  done 
with. 

And  so  it  happened  to  the  Sikhs  on  this  occasion. 
For  months  Mr.  Clerk,  Henry  LawTence.  Mackeson, 
and  General  Pollock  himself  had  been  making  incessant 
efTorts  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  forcing  of  the 
Khvber.  At  the  very  last  moment  they  did  co-operate 
heartily  and  effectively.  Yet  the  General's  despatch 
of  Gth  April  did  not  even  mention  their  existence. 
This  was  a  great  pity,  and  arose  evidently  from  a 
thorongh  niisconcejition,  for  which,  it  must  he  admitted, 
the  Sikh  soldiers  had  chielly  themselves  to  blame. 
For  three  months  they  had  done  nothing  but  demo- 
ralize the  British  Sepoys  at  Peshawur,  insult  the 
British  officers,  steal  their  camels,  and  cripple  their 
operations.  When,  therefore.  Pollock  had  fought  his 
own  way  to  Ali  Mnsjid  by  the  Shadee  Bagiiiree  route, 
on  .5tli  April,  and  MacCaskill,  with  the  rear-guard 
and  convoy,  had  come  up  by  2  p.m.  on  Oth,  and  still 
tlif  Sikhs  did  nut  aiipeai-,  Gr^neral  Pollock  closed  his 
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despatch  without  meutioning  their  names.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  however,  they  arrived ;  and 
the  historian  of  the  war,  with  the  Generars  papers 
before  him,  records  Pollock's  impressions  in  the  follow- 
ing passages : — 

The  Sikh  troops  movecl  up  by  another  pass  to  Ali  Masjid. 
Pollock,  still  doubtful  of  their  fidelity,  and  not  desiring  to 
have  them  too  near  his  own  troops,  suggested  that,  when  he 
pushed  forward  by  the  Shadee  Bagiaree  Pass,  they  should 
take  the  other,  known  as  the  Jubbakee. 

To  which  is  appended  a  note  that-^- 

PoUock  saw  nothing  of  the  Sikhs  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
6th.  They  doubted  his  success,  and  held  discreetly  back 
until  they  found  that  he  had  made  good  his  way  to  Ali 
Musjid.*^ 

And  a  private  letter  of  Pollock's,  dated  6th  April, 
but  no  doubt  written  after  the  official  despatch, 
adds : — 

The  Sikhs  are  encamped  near  us,  and  are  much  more 
respectful  and  civil  since  our  operations  of  yesterday. 

The  General,  therefore,  set  out  by  suspecting  the 
loyalty  of  the  Sikh  troops,  which  was  natural  enough 
after  their  unfriendly  conduct ;  and  sending  their 
column  by  Jubbakee  was  not  so  much  a  strategical 
movement,  to  draw  ofif  part  of  the  enemy,  as  a  political 
movement,  intended  to  carry  all  the  prestige  of  their 
acting  with  the  British,  without  the  danger  of  any 
treachery  in  the  action.  And  when  they  did  not  reach 
Pollock  at  Ali  Musjid  till  after  his  own  rear-guard,  all 


^^  IvAVt's  liar  in  A/yhaHistan,  Book  VI.  Clmp.  v. 
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previous  suspicion  seemed  jastificd,  and  the  delay  WM 

attributed  to  "  discreetly  liolding  back." 

But  what  are  the  fiLCts  as  we  now  know  tlicm  ? 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Khyber  there  were  two 
branijhes,  one  seven  miles  long,  the  other  fourteen — 
tlie  two  uniting;  at  Mi  Muajid.  General  Pollock,  with 
his  British  force  of  perhaps  8,000  men,"  and  a  heavy 
convoy,  very  properly  took  the  shorter  route,  and 
flssi^'ned  tlie  longer  to  his  lightly-equipped  allies, 
■whose  numbers  are  variously  stated  at  from  12,000  to 
15,000. 

The  British  force  marched  at  4  a.m.  on  the  5th 
April ;  the  Sikhs  a  little  later,  at  daybreak.  The 
British,  fighting  only  seven  miles,  but  embarrassed  by 
a  convoy,  were  all  up  at  Ali  Musjid  at  2  p.m.  on  6tb. 
The  Sikhs,  fightiug  fourteen  miles,  and  unaided  by 
British  troops,  but  unembarrassed  by  convoy,  came 
up,  as  they  had  started,  an  hour  or  two  later.'* 

What  "holding  discreetly  back"  was  there  in 
this  ? 

"  The  niliial  ninutiT  Oucs  iiol  nppcar,  but  there  arc  named  in  the  dc8- 
iJivlie>.if  tliiMiitTcredtcoliimri'.— II.M.'a  3r<i  Drnfiodiis,  llilh  I,if;lit  Csvnlry, 
■1  ir.-.[.-(  oi  IiTe;.-uUr  Cuvalry,  ll.M.'a  Hlh  fo..t,  tlic  Cth,  20lli,  30Ih,  33rd, 
,'i3rd,  ffl'ih,  au-l  liJtiiNiitivc  Iiidmlry  rcgimtiiL'i,  niid  Istreginicntot  Jciailclicts. 
Aii.l  llicrc  iv.re  two  tr.Hj]>s  ut  Jl.ir.-c  Artillery,  l  liiilterj-  «(  Foot  Artillery, 
n[i<l  H  ile[ue1ini''nt  of  Sa]>[>crs,  !ui  that  S,iin(l  svcma  b  low  estiin.ite. 

'•  Tlie  Ml.>Kins  [.aaettge  of  .«ie  of  Hetity  I.awreuic's  letters  to  Mr.  Clerk 
^!l..n*  furlluT  n'jstacles  that  tlic  Siklij  Ijsrl  tii  c.iiitond  with  :— 

"On  the  moniin!;  nf  Ihc  5th  Afril,  whtn  General  Tolloek  fortiori  the 
^^j.UT  Ila;:iirce  cdtrnnec,  lli«  Ijiluiro  IroopB,  amounting  lo  not  lens  than 
iL'.iBKi  mm,  leiivid^-  llieir  camp  slamiing.  advaneed  nyaui-t  the  Julibakce 
,l<tik,  Ihe  eiitranee  ..f  «hkh  is  vcrv  narrow,  am!  the  flaiikiiij;  liilla  of  xuch 
fiirmaiinn  an'l  ruuniap  in  such  direction,  o*  bi  rti/nire  a  lomj  <ircuil  lobemade 
hv  M(  (rui./..i  mtending  to  ermen  llieta.  These  lieiglils  were  ciirried  in  good 
>i;lc;  the  Luhiirc  troni'S  losing  in  killed  ami  woimdeil  aliout  100  men, 
lpii..u:irlLin!;  nn  the  !pot,  ami  holdinj;  the  very  crests  of  tlic  high  hills  at  the 
iiuriiiiee  a!I  ni^'lil  ;  and  luxl  day  moving  u]i  to  Lain  Chund,  (^nc  and  a  halt 
miii>  eu-i  "f  Ali  Mii>jid,  «lierc  Oneinl  IVllo.k  u a>, ciiiami.iil  ;  and  [.ilehing 
iheii  laiiin  in  rlie  kd  r,f  [he  ri>cr  muter  his. 
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Again,  Pollock  in  his  despatch  says : — **  I  must 
here  observe  that,  from  the  character  of  the  operations, 
and  the  very  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  estimated 
at  about  10,000, 1  found  the  force  under  my  command 
numerically  deficient,  and,  in  consequence,  the  troops 
suffered  severely  from  excessive  fatigue." 

What  then  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
British  column  if  the  Sikh  force  had  not  made  a 
diversion  in  their  favour,  and  drawn  off  large  numbers 
of  the  enemy  ? 

The  fighting  seems  to  have  been  as  hard  in  one 
pass  as  the  other,  for  while  the  British  lost  14  killed 
and  104  wounded,  the  Sikhs  had  ''  100  killed  and 
wounded." 

No  one  can  have  accompanied  us  through  .the  last 
chapter  of  Henry  Lawrence's  labours  at  Peshawar 
without  a  feehug  of  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Sikh  army  in  January,  February,  and  March.  And 
we  shall  yet  see  more  of  their  insubordinate  proceed- 
ings at  Jellalabad. 

But  this  must  not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging 
their  real  services ;  and  generosity  and  justice  alike 
demand  our  gratitude  to  the  brave  but  turbulent  race 
who  have  been  by  turns  our  stoutest  foes  and  friends, 
for  the  soldierly  and  substantial  aid  they  rendered  to 
us  iu  forcing  the  Khyber  on  the  6th  April  1842.  Lord 
EUenborough,  with  fuller  information  than  Pollock 
had,  when  he  penned  his  despatch  of  the  6th,  thus 
promptly  repaired  the  General's  omission,  in  his 
•^  Notification  "  of  the  19th  April:— 

The  Governor- General  deems  it  to  be  due  to.  the  troops 
of  the  Maharajah  Sher  Sing  to  express  his  entire  satis&ction 
with  their  conduct  as  reported  to  him,  and  to  inform  the 
army  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Sikhs  in  the  assault  of 
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the  Pass  which  was  forced  by  them,  is  understood  to  have 
bccu  equal  to  that  euatuined  by  the  troops  of  her  Majesty  and 
of  the  Ooverumeiit  of  India. 

The  Governor- Geiicral  hits  instructed  his  apeut  at  the 
Court  of  the  Mnharajah  to  oiTer  his  congrntulations  to  bia 
Highness  on  this  occasion,  so  honourable  to  the  Sikh  arms. 

Tbe  news  of  Pollock's  victory  on  the  5th  April 
reached  the  besieging  camp  of  the  Afghans  at  Jellal- 
abad  before  nightfall;  and  the  treacherous  Akhar 
KLan  lost  not  an  hour  in  conveying  to  Sale's  garrison, 
within  the  walls,  a  circumstantial  rumour  "  that  the 
force  under  Major-Geueral  Pollock,  C.B.,  had  met 
with  a  reverse  in  the  Khyber  and  retraced  ita  steps 
towards  Peshawnr,  and  about  10  a.m.  on  the  6th 
a  feu'de-joie  and  salute  of  artillery  were  fired  by 
Mahommud  Akbar,  which  were  said  to  be  in  honour 
of  the  same  event."  '^ 

He  probably  thought  he  might  yet  depress  the 
garrison  into  surrender,  or  an  atlempt  at  flight,  before 
the  truth  could  become  known ;  and  his  surprise 
must  certainly  have  been  great  when  at  daylight  on 
the  7th  bis  pickets  brought  him  the  intelligence  that 
the  British  were  indeed  streaming  out  of  the  Cabul 
and  Peshawur  gates,  not  in  flight  and  confusion,  hut 
in  stem  array  of  battle. 

If  Pollock  had  been  beaten  back  like  Wild,  then 
had  they  nothing  more  to  hope  for,  and  had  better 
close  with  their  enemy  while  health  and  life  and  heart 
were  strong  within  them. 

They  were  but  a  handful — 1,800  of  all  arms — hut 
tbey  moved  down  upon  the  line  of  G,000  Afghans,  in 
three  stripling  columns,  led  by  Havelock,  Dennie,  and 
Jlnnfriitli,  like  David  going  down  to  meet  Goliath. 

"  Sii  It»bcrt  Sulc'i  di'>|<alcU  of  7lli  Aj'til  IVii. 
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The  battle  was  over  (wrote  Sale),  and  the  enemy  in  full 

retreat  in  the  direction  of  Lughmon  by  about  7  a.h 

They  were  dislodged  from  every  point  of  their  position,  their 
cannon  taken,  and  their  camp  involved  in  a  general  con- 
flagration  We  have  made  ourselves  masters  of  two 

cavahy  standards,  recaptured  4  guns  lost  by  the  Cabul 
and  Gundummuck  forces,  the  restoration  of  which  to  our 
Government  is  matter  of  much  honest  exultation  amongst 
our  troops,  seized  and  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  materiel 
and  ordnance  stores,  and  burnt  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
tents.  In  short  the  defeat  of  Mahommud  Akbar  in  open 
field  by  the  troops  whom  he  had  boasted  of  blockading,  has 
been  complete  and  signal.  ^ 

One  cloud  (there  is  always  that  one  cload)  darkened 
the  yietory;  the  death  of  the  brave  Dennie  on  the 
field. 

Thus  gloriously  did  the  little  garrison  of  Jellal- 
abad,  after  a  five  months'  blockade,  achieye  its  own 
deliverance. 

In  notifying  the  joyful  event  to  "  every  snbject 
of  the  British  Government/'  Lord  EUenboroagh 
applied  to  Sale's  force  the  memorable  phrase  ''  that 
illustrious  garrison ; "  and  ydth  fine  sympathy  and 
truth  revived  the  spirit  of  the  army  ydth  these 
words :  **  The  Governor- General  cordially  congratu- 
lates the  army  upon  the  return  of  victory  to  its  ranks. 
He  is  convinced  that  then,  as  in  all  former  times, 
it  will  be  found  while  at  Jellalabad  the  European 
and  Native  troops,  mutually  supporting  each  other, 
and  evincing  equal  discipline  and  valonr,  are  led 
into  action  by  officers  in  whom  they  justly  confide."** 

So  when  the  relieving  force,  for  which  India  and 
the  Punjaub  had  both  been  drained,  had  arrived  at 

»  Despatch  of  7th  April  1842. 
"  NotificatioD  of  21at  April  1842. 
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JcUalabad  on  16th  April,  the  men;  bands  of  the 
"  besieged  "  met  them  on  the  road,  and  played  them 
into  Jellalab&d  to  the  tune  of  "  Oh,  but  ye've  been 
lang  o'  coming!  "  **  while  cheers  rang  oat  from  both 
the  armieB  as  they  saluted  each  otbera'  colours, 
tattered  with  equal  victory. — 

I  coQgratnl&U)  you  on  the  entire  saEety  of  HsTelock  and 
liis  gallant  brethren  (wrote  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Marsbman,*'  on 
llth  April  1842),  whoao  position  bad  Ri.ven  na  more  paiu 
than  I  can  deecribe ;  feeling  that  we  were  expected  to  do 
what  Kc  could  not  do,  and  what,  even  with  Pollock's  force, 
coulil  not  have  been  done  had  1,000  brave  men  defended  tho 
Pass ;  for  there  ore  positions  which  only  time,  patience,  and 
invincible  courage  could  have  surmounted,  and  we  were 
limited  to  time  by  the  state  of  Jellalabad,  and  onr  people 
were  all  down -hearted. 

For  two  nights  our  rear-guard,  with  the  maaa  of  the 
baggage,  was  out.  On  either  occasion  a  hundred  men  could 
Lave  destroyed  thousands,  and  entirely  crippled  our  advance. 
Indeed,  the  second  night,  when  tho  baggage  was  crammed 
up  in  the  long  winding  defile,  under  Ali  Musjid,  a  hundred 
men  hurling  down  stoues  might  have  destroyed  everything 
below. 

Just  conceive  a  passage,  varying  in  breadth  from  20  feet 
to  100  feet,  crammed  with  baggage;  the  bills  on  the  left  in 
our  possession,  but  those  on  the  right  (from  800  feet  to 
1,500  feet  high)  entirely  unoccupied,  and  beyond  the  range  of 
our  crottners  on  the  left. 

Too  much  of  cavil  and  too  much  of  a  bad  spirit  is  to  be 
seen  in  commauications  for  the  papers ;  I  therefore  send  yoa 
this  letter,  not  to  join  in  the  cowardly  cry,  but  that  you  may 
give  the  facts,  and  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  understand 

"  Quoted  bj  Kaje  from  Gleig'a  accoooL 

"  Mr.  Klonbinan,  sod  of  the  wcU-known  miisionaiy,  resided  at  Serun- 
pore  near  Calcatta,  and  at  this  time  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  Iha  FrieKdof 
India,  Uavelock  had  DiBrried  bii  eisler ;  aod  the  beat  Life  of  that  gnat 
Rildicr  aad  Clirisliaii  ii  from  hia  pen. 
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the  real  difficulties  of  General  Pollock's  position.  The  Sikhs 
were  only  boand  to  employ  a  contingent  of  6,000  men,  but 
they  did  the  work  with  not  less  than  15,000,  leaving  the 
stipulated  number  in  position,  and  withdrawing  the  rest  to 
Jumrood  and  Peshawur,  where  they  remain  ready  to  support 
those  in  the  Pass,  if  necessary. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Sikh  army,  I  look  on  it  that 
nothing  less  than  a  providential  interference  could  have  in- 
duced them  to  act  in  our  favour  as  they  have  done.  We 
trust  in  our  might.  Here  we  have  seen  it  humbled ;  and  it 
did  seem  at  one  time  that  the  Almighty,  whose  flBivours  and 
whose  chastisements  we  had  equally  disregarded,  had  given 
us  over  to  destruction, — ^to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gross  imbe- 
cility of  our  leaders. 

DanBg  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  frost- 
bitten and  crippled  Native  soldiers  and  camp-followers 
who  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  the  Cabal  army,  had 
been  crawling  into  Peshawur  "  by  hundreds,"  and 
strongly  drew  out  the  humanity  of  Lawrence's  cha- 
racter. He  lodged,  fed,  and  visited  them  continually ; 
made  up  camel-panniers  ''  for  the  poor  creatures  whose 
feet  were  destroyed ;  "  and  at  last  despatched  them  in 
a  large  caravan,  under  charge  of  a  Native  doctor,  to 
British  territory. 

Here,  too,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  him  going 
the  rounds  of  the  military  hospitals,  which  in  after 
years,  even  in  peace  time,  became  a  settled  habit  with 
him,  and  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  soldiery. 

No  one  who  has  ever  seen  him  walking  thought- 
fully and  observantly  down  a  sick  ward,  pointing  to 
windows  that  should  be  opened,  or  stopping  by  the 
bedside  of  some  bad  case  to  consider  what  comfort 
could  be  given,  what  kind  word  spoken,  or  what 
fruit  from  home  for  the  poor  fellow,  will  ever 
forget  it. 
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Even  in  the  middle  of  the  actioD  in  the  Khjber 
he  conld  stop  to  be  compassionate ; — 

When  we  were  in  tbe  nurrow  mouth,  after  the  banicode 
vas  cleared,  Mr.  P.  Mockceon  cams  and  told  mo  that  one  of 
my  men  was  badly  wounded.  I  went,  expecting  to  see  the 
heroic  Davee  Sing ;  but  tbe  nian  waa  a  stranger,  and  well- 
dressed.     He  was  insensible,  and  no  one  knew  him. 

I  had  him  carried  into  Pesbawur  by  four  men,  and  two 
days  ago  saw  him  in  hospital,  and  aaked  who  he  waa.  He 
would  not  tell,  but  allowed  he  bad  been  tbe  night  before  in 
AH  Musjid"  (t,(?.  with  the  enemy).  "The  poor  fellow  waa 
in  pain,  and  I  did  not  like  to  press  him.  The  flies  were 
annoying  him,  and  I  got  &  coolie  to  attend  him.  Just  now  I 
heard  he  waa  dead.  He  waa,  I  believe,  a  Gfc««e,**  and,  I 
fioepoct,  a  priest,  very  likely  from  Pesbawur,  or,  perhaps, 
farther  east,  for  he  spoke  Hindustani  well.'* 

In  the  same  letter  he  tells  his  wife  that  "  Clerk 
sajs  that  the  wounded  officers  arrived  at  Lahore  are 
lond  in  their  praises,  &c.  of  my  kindness." 

And  the  day  before  Clerk  had  written,  "All  along 
this  frontier  praises  are  load  of  jour  exertions,  alacrity, 
and  spirit.  The  whole  of  this  I  know  and  reckoned  on, 
and  hence  I  sent  you,  as  Government  knew.  Bat  it 
is  gratifying  to  me  to  observe  that  you  are  everywhere 
thought  of  in  the  way  which  I  well  know  is  so  much 
deserved." 

On  which  he  quaintly  remarks,  "  Very  fine,  is  it 
not  ?  It  is  wonderful  what  soft  snobs  we  are,  and  how 
we  hke  butter  better  than  bread  !  "  A  truth  of  human 
nature  which  he  well  remembered  when  he  came  to 
have  a  staff  of  his  own. 

Great  as  was  the  reUef  given  to  the  Government 
of  India,  and  to  every  Englishman  and  woman  in  the 
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country,  by  Pollock's  forcing  of  the  Khyber  and  junc- 
tion with  Sale  at  Jellalabad,  the  political  crisis  was 
by  no  means  over.  On  the  contrary,  the  five  long 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August  1842, 
were  probably  as  critical  a  period  as  the  British  Indian 
Empire  ever  passed  through,  except  the  Great  Mutiny 
of  1857. 

Lord  Auckland's  last  instructions  to  Pollock  before 
giving  up  his  disastrous  government  in  February  were 
to  "  withdraw  "  the  garrison  from  Jellalabad,  and  then 
do  what  seemed  best  to  '*  procure  the  safe  return  of 
our  troops  and  people  detained  beyond  the  Khyber 
Pass,"*^  whatever  that  might  mean. 

Four  days  after  this  ambiguous  order.  Lord  Auck- 
land, the  Whig,  was  relieved  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
the  Tory,  and  with  him  it  rested  to  decide  what  policy 
should  be  pursued  ; — ^whether  it  were  worthier,  or  even 
safer,  for  the  English  in  India  to  put  up  with  defeat, 
withdraw  at  once  from  Afghanistan,  and  leave  their 
captive  countrymen  to  their  fate  ;  or  to  turn  the 
whole  resources  of  the  Empire  to  the  retrieval  of  the 
national  honour,  and  re-assertion  of  supremacy  in 
arms. 

It  was  a  mighty  issue,  and  the  stoutest  peer  in 
Britain  might  well  have  been  allowed  fourteen  days 
and  nights  to  ponder  it. 

On  the  I5th  March  Lord  Ellenborough  pro- 
nounced for  War. 

He  reviewed  the  position.  He  declared  Shah 
Shoojah's  mere  **  adoption"  of  the  insurrection  a  full 
release  for  the  English  from  the  Tripartite  treaty,  that 
henceforward  whatever   course  we   took  **  must   rest 


*  Letter  of  the  Secretary  to  Government  to  General  Pollock,    February 
24th,  1842. 
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solely  npoQ  military  considerations ; "  tbat  we  mnst 
now  look,  in  the  first  instance,  "  to  the  safety  of  the 
detached  bodies  of  our  troops  at  Jellalabad,  at  Qhoz- 
nee,  and  at  Khilat-i-Ghilzye,  and  Candahar ; "  and, 
"finally,  to  the  re-establishment  of  our  military  repn- 
tation  by  the  infliction  of  some  signal  and  decisive 
blow  upon  the  Afghans,  which  may  make  it  appear  to 
them,  and  to  onr  own  subjects,  and  to  oar  allies,  that 
we  have  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  those 
who  commit  atrocities  and  violate  their  faith,  and  that 
we  withdraw  ultimately  from  Afghanistan,  not  from 
any  deficiency  of  means  to  maintain  our  position,  but 
because  we  are  satisfied  that  the  king  we  have  set  ap 
has  not,  as  we  were  erroneously  led  to  imagine,  the 
support  of  the  nation  over  which  he  was  placed." 

These  wise  and  manly  words  were  penned  by  Lord 
EUenborough  in  Calcutta,  with  all  hla  Council  round 
him,  except  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  to  whom  they  must  have  sounded 
much  like  a  rebuke.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  his 
own  honour  had  he  nailed  these  colours  to  the  mast. 
But  alas !  they  were  struck  at  the  first  summons  of 
the  enemy.  With  as  much  genius  as  perhaps  any 
Governor-General  since  Clive,  Lord  EUenborough  had 
no  stability;  and  the  golden  motto,  "^quam  me- 
mento, rebus  in  arduis,  servare  mentem,"  can  never 
be  inscribed  around  his  bust,  as  it  justly  has  been 
round  that  of  his  successor.  " 

On  the  0th  April  he  left  Calcutta,  and,  repeating 
the  error  of  Lord  Auckland,  left  his  Council  behind 
him.  A  little  tidings  of  disaster  met  him  on  his 
road     (Brigadier    England    had    been    ingloriously 

"  On   a  meJal   «nick  by   the   Court  of  Directors  in   honour  of  Lord 
Ilanlinge. 
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defeated  at  Hyknlzye  on  26th  March,  in  attempting 
to  reinforce  Nott  in  Candahar),  and  forthwith  the 
hand  that,  but  a  month  ago,  was  clenched  to  "re- 
establish our  military  reputation  by  the  infliction  of 
some  signal  and  decisive  blow  upon  the  Afghans,'' 
now  scrawled  instructions  to  Nott  to  withdraw  from 
Candahar,  and  to  Pollock  to  withdraw  from  Jellalabad. 
Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  English  captives. 

From  this  time  forth  the  public  and  private  corre- 
spondence of  Government,  with  its  officers,  and  of 
officials  with  each  other,  are  Uttle  else  than  a  painful 
series  of  vacillations  on  the  one  hand,  and  remon- 
strances on  the  other,  at  which  but  a  few  glances  will 
be  neftessary  to  carry  on  our  story. 

While  the  Governor- General,  at  Benares,  was 
ordering  Nott  and  Pollock  to  withdraw ;  Mr,  Clerk,  on 
the  North- West  Frontier,  was  submitting  his  opinion  to 
the  Governor- General,  that  "  Major-General  Pollock 
is  in  a  position  to  judge  how  to  act  impressively  upon 
the  Afghan  nation  for  the  recovery  of  our  fame ;  but  to 
produce  the  proper  signal  effect  upon  India,  the  city 
of  Cabul  should  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  British  force.  A 
combined  movement  by  the  British  armies  now  at 
Candahar  and  at  Jellalabad,  would,  I  presume,  suffice 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  and  any  other  object 
which  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  attain  at  Cabul." 

The  Sikh  Government,  he  reported,  proposed  now 
to  unite  with  the  British  in  setting  up  a  Yizeer  at 
Cabul  to  represent  them  both ;  and  the  man  whom 
the  Sikhs  would  choose  for  the  office  would  be  Sooltan 
Mahommud  Khan,  brother  of  Dost  Mahommud. 

Mr.  Clerk,  himself,  would  prefer  Dost  Mahommud 
reigning  at  Cabul,  and  a  son  of  Shah  Shoojah's  at 
Candahar. 
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Henry  Lawrence,  in  commnnicating  this  to 
General  Pollock,  on  the  lltb  Maj,  says, — "  Cierk 
oEFcra  perhaps  the  readiest  mode  of  coming  to  a 
present    arrangement,     but    it    would,    before     long, 

entangle  ns  in  new  difficulties However,  I 

hail  any  beginning  of  an  arrangement;  anything  that 
proposes  to  wipe  out  the  Cabul  stain,  and  then  leave 
the  country  in  a  manner  to  themselves." 

Next  day  he  sends  Pollock  "letters  from  Can- 
dahar,  giving  the  good  news  of  General  Nott's  deter- 
mination of  holding  on,  and  eventually  advancing  on 
Cabul ; "  which  shows  the  bold  line  that  Nott  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  how  httle  the  failure  of 
Brigadier  England,  at  Hykulzye,  weighed  updn  his 
spirits.  Indeed  the  only  notice  he  took  of  it  was  per- 
emptorily to  order  England  to  come  on  again  ;  and  he 
sent  a  brigade  of  his  own  garrison  to  nurse  him 
through  the  Kojuk  Pass. 

Outram  (then  Political  Agent  in  Sindh),  through 
whom  these  tidings  came,  earnestly  assured  Law- 
rence that  Nott  would  be  able  to  meet  Pollock  at 
Cabul  with  6,000  or  7,000  men.  In  the  darkest  of 
those  dark  days  Outram's  spirit  never  quailed.  His 
"  voice  was  still  for  war."  " 

But  at  this  time  Nott  had  not  received  Lord 
Ellen  borough 'a  order  to  withdraw.  It  reached  him 
on  17th  May,  and,  whatever  his  own  feelings  may 


■  In  a  Dole  of  D««mber  19Ui,  1843,  OD  Uie  road  between  Nepanl  ud 
R«g()Klre,  Utnrj  LawrCDce  wrote  10  Hr.  Hsnhman  :  "  I  Iutb  narcr  teen 
Colonel  Oacmo,  bat  hoaoar  him  mach.  Under  Prorideoce  be  did  mora  i>i«»i 
Kn;  mu  to  ssvc  onr  credit  three  jean  ago  ;  more  even  than  Clerk.  In  mj 
I'l^jiDb  Article  in  No.  S"  (of  the  Calcutta  RteUm),"  I  likened  bim  loClerfc, 
and  I  conid  not  hate  paid  bim  a  higher  compliment.  When  I  was  at 
Peshawur  I  used  U>  hear  from  him  constanll}',  bat  with  peace  onr  com* 
spiindence  ceased." 
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have  been,  he  made  no  remonstrance,  but  silently  took 
measures  to  obey  at  the  fitting  moment. 

Pollock  still  pleaded,  still  hoped,  for  a  reprieve, 
and  went  on  collecting  camels  for  an  advance  to 
Cabul,  laying  the  strictest  injunctions  on  his  staflf  to 
keep  the  orders  for  retirement  **  a  profound  secret." 
**  Send  us  up  cattle,"  wrote  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear 
confidentially  to  Lawrence.  **  If  I  were  the  General, 
I  would  move  at  once  towards  Gundammuck,  and 
let  them  make  the  most  of  it  at  head-quarters. 
We  shall  never  survive  the  disgrace  of  retreating 
witliout  making  an  effort  to  recover  our  prisoners ; 
and,  what  is  more,  we  shall  deserve  the  ruin  that  will 
befall  us." 

The  words  were  scarcely  written  when  the  reprieve 
arrived.  On  the  13th  May  Pollock  received  a  second 
letter  from  Lord  Ellenborough,  dated  28th  April,  the 
diplomatic  audacity  of  which  can  never  have  been 
surpassed  : — 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  Upper  Afghanistan  [it  saidj 
appears  to  be  such,  according  to  the  last  advices  received  by 
the  Governor-General,  that  his  lordship  cannot  but  con- 
template the  possibility  of  your  having  been  led,  by  the 
absence  of  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  army  in  the 
field,  by  the  divisions  amongst  the  Afghan  chiefs,  and  by 
the  natural  desire  you  must,  in  common  with  every  true 
soldier,  have  of  displaying  again  the  British  flag  in  triumph 
upon  the  scene  of  our  late  disasters,  to  advance  upon  and 
occupy  the  city  of  Cabul. 

If  that  event  should  have  occurred,  you  will  understand 
that  it  will  in  no  respect  vary  the  view  which  the  Governor- 
General  previously  took  of  the  policy  now  to  be  pursued. 
The  Governor-General  will  adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
only  safe  course  is  that  of  withdrawing  the  army  under  your 
command,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  into  positions 

24 
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■"ilhin  thcKbyberPosB,  wbero  it  may  poBsens  oasjaod  e 
commanicatiooa  vrith  India.  ^ 

Now  came  out  the  good  that  was  in  Pollock.  He 
seized  upon  the  "  diBcretionaiy  powers  "  which  this 
despatch  assnmed  Lim  to  possess.  He  regretted  much 
that  a  want  of  carriage  cattle  had  detained  him  at 
Jellalabftd.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  he  should  now  be 
several  marches  in  advance  ;  and  was  quite  certain 
that  snch  a  move  would  have  been  highly  beneficial. 

And  as  to  "withdrawal  at  the  present  moment," 
it  "  wonld  have  the  very  worst  effect — it  would  be 
construed  into  a  defeat,  and  our  character  as  a  powerful 
nation  would  be  entirely  lost  in  this  part  of  the  world." 
It  was  true  that  Jellalabad  had  been  relieved,  "bat 
the  relief  of  that  garrison  was  only  one  object.  There 
still  remain  others  which  we  cannot  disregard.  I 
allude,"  said  Pollock,  "  to  the  release  of  the  pri- 
soners." 

And  then  be  went  boldly  on  to  propose  that  General 
Nott  and  LimBelf  should  both  be  allowed  to  advance  on 
Cabal. 

Truly  it  waa  a  mercy  that  we  had  snch  a  general 
in  the  field. 

All  Pollock's  notes  to  Henry  Lawrence  at  this 
tiyiug  period  breathe  the  same  English  spirit.  There 
is  nothing  clever  in  one  of  them  ;  but  they  are  fall  of 
plain  thinking  and  speaking.  He  sees  no  peril  in 
advancing  in  Afghanistan  to  vindicate  our  honour,  bot 
a  great  deal  in  retiring  to  India  with  disgrace.  He 
cannot  find  it  in  his  conscience  to  return  without  the 
prisoners.  He  must  protest  agaiust  it  before  he 
obevs. 

*  ICaTl's  //«(ury.  Boot  VII.  Cbup.  iii. 
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Such  is  the  tenor  of  them  all,  quaintly  interlarded 
with  requests  for  a  copper  tea-kettle,  some  metal 
plates  warranted  not  to  smash,  and  a  few  more  pounds 
of  tea. 

^  "  General  Pollock  has  given  us  the  first  tidings  of 
the  resolve  of  Government  to  abandon  Afghanistan. 
God  grant  it  may  not  be  a  disastrous  affair !  "  wrote 
Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clerk  on  the  14th  May.  Next  day 
to  his  wife  : — *  *  I  cannot  but  regret  it  deeply,  even 
though  it  takes  me  home." 

And  to  Pollock  himself  on  the  15th, — 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  danger  of  retreat  exceeds 
that  of  advance ;  or  at  any  rate  of  your  taking  up  positions  at 
Jellalabad  and  Gundummuck,  while  General  Nott  does  the 
same  at  Candahar.  Holding  these  points  in  strength,  and 
thus  threatening  Cabul  from  both  sides,  and  watching  events, 
we  should  before  November  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
such  as  would  enable  us  to  retire  with  honour  and  afford 
time  to  the  Sikh  Government  to  prepare  for  holding  Jellal- 
abad (which  Lord  EUenborough  had  now  offered  to  give 
them).  To  retire  twenty  days  hence  would  probably  cost 
us  the  loss  of  our  prisoners;  your  column  on  its  retreat 
would  most  likely  be  exposed  to  the  pestilential  wind  at 
Bhutteekote  ;  and  after  the  trials  of  such  a  march  you  would 
have  your  3,000  Europeans  exposed  to  the  worst  season  at 
Peshawur.  What  can  occur  to  you  at  Gundummuck,  sup- 
ported by  the  Sikh  contingent  at  or  near  Jellalabad, — that 
could  cause  such  mortality  as  the  backward  move  must  do  ? 
And  then  there  is  the  consideration  for  the  future. 

We  probably  should  not  be  invaded,  but  yeArly  we  should 
have  the  threat  rung  in  our  ears  ;  and  the  cry  of  "  Islam  ** 
and  an  army  of  conquering  Afghans  would  be  sung  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  India.  I  have  said  nothing  about 
an  advance  to  Cabul,  though  in  my  opinion  it  ought  to  be 
made  ;  but  if  Government  think  otherwise,  I  feel  sure  that 
from  Gundummuck  and  Candahar  we  may  place  our  own  man 
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in  the  BaU  Uisear.  At  any  rate,  by  the  end  of  the  year  we 
shall  have  remaioed  long  CDOugh  to  make  our  own  arrange- 
ments for  Candahar  and  Jcllalabail,  bo  as  to  tveaken  our 
enemies,  and  make  onr  own  retirement  safe. 

"It  is  jost  as  well  you  have  not  gone  on,  I  think," 
wrote  Clerk  to  Henry  Lawrence.  "  It  would  break 
yonr  brother's  heart  to  know  you  had  come  so  near 
only  to  abandon  him.  Good  God !  It  ia  to  me  so 
monstrous." 

And  80  run  on  the  letters  of  the  day  from  every 
man  of  worth  and  courage  on  the  frontier — "  Sicken- 
ing thought !  "  "  Cowardly  counsels  !  " — in  short,  one 
wail  of  indignation  at  the  shame  that  was  impending. 

Only  one  man  of  weight  and  authority  in  the 
country  approved  of  the  withdrawal — the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  should  have  been  the  last.  He  was 
a  good  man  too;  and  bad  been  originally  right.  As 
be  said,  we  never  should  have  gone  to  Cabul.  But 
the  world  bad  moved  on  and  left  him  in  the  wrong ; 
and  there  he  stood,  shutting  his  eyes  hard  against  the 
change  of  circumstances,  and  still  saying,  "We  ought 
not  to  go  to  Cahul."  He  was  dehghted  when  Lord 
Eilenborough  empowered  him  to  issue  the  orders  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops ;  and  made  no  secret  of  it. 

"  Mrs.  This  and  Mrs.  That,"  as  one  of  the  letters 
graphically  says,  "were  soon  chattering  about  the 
happy  event  of  the  returning  armies."  They  wrote 
it  to  their  husbands  at  Jellalabad.  The  husbands 
told  it  to  their  friends  at  mess,  and  wrote  it  back  to 
Peshawur,  The  Sikh  soldiery  got  hold  of  it ;  the  Sikh 
court  knew  all  about  it.  "Thus  were  our  secrets 
kept,"  Lawrence  wrote  to  Clerk. 

I  qoit«  dread  to  hear  of  a  rising  in  the  Khyber,  even 
before  the   Sikha  leave  it.     Our  garrison  at  Ali   Muajid  is 
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good  for  ordinary  times,  but  good  for  nothing  to  cover  a 
retreat  from  Afghanistan.  From  the  beginning  I  advocated 
guns  being  put  into  it ;  and  now,  if  the  troops  do  return,  the 
first  thing  done  before  suspicion  is  awake,  should  be  to  put 
two  regiments  with  guns  in,  and  have  an  equal  force  on  the 
Lundikhana  hill. 

By  the  26th  May  the  credit  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  so  fallen  in  the  bazaars  of  Peshawur,  that 
some  camel-men  who  had  to  receive  50,000  rupees 
from  Henry  Lawrence  as  wages,  refused  bills  on  the 
British  treasury  at  Ferozepoor  at  1  per  cent,  premium ; 
and  bought  bills  from  Natives  in  the  Commissariat  at 
2  per  cent,  discount. 

Mr.  Clerk,  at  the  Lahore  court,  was  positively 
ashamed  to  communicate  the  decision  of  his  own 
Government.  He  said  his  **  tongue  had  been  tied 
by  shame  ;  "  and  in  a  graphic  account  of  an  interview 
with  Fakeer  Azeezoodeen,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Sikhs,  on  5th  June,  he  says  he  ''  let  him  discover  the 
truth  "  rather  than  told  him. 

The  Fakeer  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  which  I 
did  not  need,  for  I  knew  something  of  Hindustan  sedition, 
and  our  armies*  excellence,  and  Afghan  respect  for  them  in 
the  open  field,  and  had  already  calculated  that  should  such 
armies  now  sneak  away  from  before  them,  every  one  with 
one  voice,  whether  the  Byflkh  man,  or  the  Bokhara  man,  or  «^ 
the  Persians,  or  the  Sirdars  of  Candahar,  or  the  Russians, 
will  proclaim  aloud  that  kurdun  n'mee  to  dnundf^  The 
Fakeer  departed.  I  thanked  God  that  the  candles  burnt  very 
dim ;  and  (conceive  the  feelings  of  a  diplomatist !)  half 
an  hour  later  the  express  reached  me  with  the  1st  Jane 
orders  to  "  hold  on." 

Yes,  General  Pollock's  remonstrances  from  Jellal- 


^  '*  Thev  couldn't  do  it." 
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abad,  Ontram's  from  Siudb,  Clerk's  from  the  Sikh 
coTui,  and  (it  is  possible)  public  opinion  in  England, 
had  at  last  taken  effect  on  the  Governor- General,  bo 
iax  at  least  as  to  defer  tlie  withdrawal  till  October. 

In  ft  letter  to-day  {Lawrence  tells  bis  wife  on  Uth  Jnne), 
the  Governor-Goneral  telis  Pollock  that  he  ought  to  have 
com«  back  at  odc«  whcu  bo  had  rolievod  Jcllolahad  ;  hut  now 
acquiesces  in  his  staying  till   Octolier ;  so  we  may  coosidor 

the   case  settled  so  far.     It  ia  very  easy  for   Lord   E to 

write  thoa ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  General  P had  no 

such  orders  ;  and  if  bo  bad,   how  would  General   Nott    and 

the  )!;arrison  of  Kbil&t-i-GLilzye  have  been  placed,  if  P 

had  then  returned  7  But  of  such  small  matters  as  garrisotia 
and  prisoners  our  goTcrnora  seem  not  to  think. 

Covering  hia  change  of  mind  by  assuming  Pol- 
lock to  have  said  he  could  not  retire  before  October, 
Lord  Ellenljorough  now  went  on  to  argue  that  as  he 
must  staj  so  long,  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  bring 
the  enemy  to  action  in  the  interval,  and  strike  a 
heavy  blow  before  he  left  the  country.  And  General 
Nott  at  Candabar  was  informed  of  these  orders  on  the 
same  day. 

Another  month  passed  by  without  calamity  in 
Afghanistan.  Lord  Ellenborough  began  to  see  that 
his  two  generals  were  masters  of  the  situation ; 
so  on  the  4th  Jaly  he  sat  down  once  more  in  the 
temple  of  Janus  and  penned  that  remarkable  despatch 
to  General  Nott  which,  still  insisting  on  retirement, 
left  him  the  option  of  retiring  vid  Cahul  if  he  had  the 
heart  to  take  the  responsibility.  A  copy  was  simul- 
taneously sent  to  Pollock  for  his  information  and 
encouragement ;  but  the  decision  seems  to  have  been 
left  with  Nott. 

Wonderfully  happy  was  England  at  this  moment 
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in  these  two  Generals,  Nott  and  Pollock.  Separated 
by  the  length  of  Afghanistan  from  each  other,  they 
took  counsel  of  their  country's  honour  and  came  to 
the  same  resolve. 

On  the  20th  July  Nott  replied  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  that  he  should  retire  by  Cabul ;  (he  might 
have  said  round  by  Cabul ;)  and  on  the  27th  he  sent 
a  slip  of  paper  across  the  country  to  inform  Pollock 
of  his  design.  It  does  not  appear  why  he  did  not  do 
this  a  week  sooner,  as  time  and  concert  were  vital  to 
success ;  but  the  military  reader  of  the  annals  of  those 
days  will  frown  a  little,  and  smile  more,  as  he  fancies 
he  detects  a  professional  jealousy  between  the  brother 
generals  as  to  which  of  them  shall  get  first  to  the 
enemy's  capital  and  hoist  the  avenging  flag  of  Britain 
over  the  scene  of  her  unparalleled  disaster. 

Pollock  meanwhile  was  sending  five  successive 
messengers  to  Nott  to  offer  the  same  *'  tryst "  at 
Cabul.^^ 

And  thus,  by  God's  mercy,  it  came  to  pass,  that 
Lord  EUenborough's  design  to  get  the  two  generals  to 
act  between  June  and  October  without  his  actually 
ordering  them,  succeeded. 

But  the  not  ordering  makes  all  the  difference; 
and  history  will  ever  adjudge  the  merit  to  those  who 
took  the  responsibility. 

,         -    I        — ^- 

3'  Kayk,  Book  VIII.  Chap.  i. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1842. 
Poixocz'b  PosinoH  at  JEixAUkBAD  —  liAWEtENOB  BUPPUBS  Food, 

ClTTLB,  AND  MoNEY,  AKD    KBEt^  OPEN  THE    KhVBEE  PaSS ThE 

I>iDIA,V    C0UUI3SARIAT     DEPENDENT    IN    WaB    ON    TUB    PoLITICAI. 

Depabtvent  —  Pollock's  Communications  with  Peshawub 
kecessarily  dependent  on  political  officers condtjct  ov 

TBE    SlEH    TbOOPS    IN    TUB    KhYBER  —  LoRD    ELLENBOBOUaH's 

DrFEB  at  Jellalabas  int^kests  the  Sikh  Court — A  Sikh 
Contingent  uabcheb  to  Jellalabad  —  Lawrence  RECErvES 
Tbakes  FOR  tue  Sebvice,  and  Pollock  calls  biu  to  Jelull- 

ABAD    to    CONTBOL    the    SlKB  SoLDlEBS HaVELOCK    AT  JeLIjII.- 

ABAD ASBAR      KhAN's      OvEBIUREH     TO     PoLLOCK AiOtlETY 

ABOUT  THE    UsiTISB  CaPTIVES GeORGE    LaWBENCB    AT    CaBOL 

— Treatment  of  their  PBiaoNERS  by  the  Ai^hans — Qgoboe 
Lawrence  sent  by  Akbak  to  negotiate — Henry  Lawrence 

offers    to    TAKE     HIS     BrOTBER's    PLACE    IN    CaPTI^'ITY  ■ HiS 

Wife  approves — Nott  and  Pollock  agree  to  "  retire  by 
CAflni. "  —  Lawrence  to  accompany  Pollock  with  Five 
Hl-ndhed  Sikhs  — The  Advance  —  The  Struggle  — The 
Victory — Lawrence  thanked  in  Despatches — Release  of 
THE  British  Prisoners  —  Measubes  op  Betribotion  —  The 
Return  from  Cabui,  —  General  Court's  Condratulatiohs 
— Pollock  uisMANTLEa  Jellai-vbad  asd  Ali  Musjid — "  Houe, 

DoBiKQ  the  first  three  months  of  that  painful  interval 
hetween  Pollock's  forcing  of  the  Klijber,  and  Nott 
and  Pollock's  final  advance  to  Cabiil,  Henry  Lawrence 
had  heeii  left  tiie  Kole  British  representative  at  Pesh- 
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awur.     Months  they  were  to  him  of  intense  anxiety 
and  exertion. 

India,  the  Punjaub,  and  Afghanistan  were  alike  agi- 
tated by  the  vastness  of  the  issues  in  suspense :  the  ebb 
or  flow  of  the  English  power  in  Asia  ;  the  chaining  or 
loosing  of  the  Sikh  armies  :  the  independence  or  sub- 
jugation of  the  Afghan  people ;  and  every  vacillation 
of  policy  at  Calcutta,  every  diplomatic  difficulty  at 
Lahore,  every  vicissitude  above  the  Passes,  must  needs 
thrill  through  him  with  an  electric  shock.  As  an 
Englishman,  he  felt  keenly  for  the  honour  of  his 
country ;  as  a  poUtical  officer,  he  was  behmd  the 
scenes,  and  understood  the  feelings  with  which  Native 
States  were  watching  our  '^  faUing  star ;  "  and  as  a 
brother,  he  contemplated  with  horror  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  the  captives  being  abandoned  to  their  fate. 
One  thing,  however,  was  clear,  that  the  best  hope  of  a 
vigorous  policy  lay  in  strengthening  Pollock's  hands,  so 
that  whenever  the  moment  of  Imperial  decision  came, 
no  want  of  abihty  to  advance  should  turn  the  scale 
towards  retreat.  Lawrence,  therefore,  devoted  all  his 
energies  throughout  April,  May,  and  June  to  two  great 
matters — the  furnishing  of  food,  carriage,  and  money 
to  Pollock's  army  at  Jelialabad,  and  the  keeping  open 
of  Pollock's  communications  with  Peshawur  through 
the  Khyber  Pass.  Failure  in  either  of  these  points 
would  have  been  fatal.  If  grain  fell  short — or,  rather, 
too  short — at  Jelialabad,  the  army  must  fall  back. 
If  it  got  no  cattle  it  could  not  advance.  And  the 
General  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  not 
stay  above  the  Pass  unless  his  communications  could 
be  maintained.* 


Lawrence  to  Outiam,  14th  April  1842. 
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But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  secnre  these  -rital 
objects  iu  days  of  political  uncertainty  and  distrust, 
when  no  man  knew  which  side  was  going  to  win,  or 
how  loDR  the  surging  Sikh  army  would  obey  the  court. 

So  late  as  2lBt  April,  Lawrence  tells  his  wife  that 
"  at  Jelialabad  they  are  on  half-rations.  Don't  repeat 
this.  I  was  afraid  of  it,  but  trust  it  will  not  last." 
And  it  was  only  gradually,  by  dint  of  money,  per- 
suasion, and  personal  influence,  that  confidence  was 
established,  and  grain  was  at  last  poured  through  the 
Khjber  in  abundance,  though  at  famine  price. 

Cattle,  after  all  the  exertions  of  Lawrence  at 
Peshawur,  Mr.  Clerk  at  Lahore,  and  Mr.  Kobertson 
at  Agra,  was  never  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers  ; 
but  Pollock,  to  his  honour,  made  them  sufficient  by 
the  inverse  process  of  throwing  over  baggage,  or 
trusting  to  the  spirit  of  his  men  to  endure  privatiouB. 

There  is  probably  no  more  efficient  commissariat 
in  the  world  than  that  of  tho  Indian  army  ;  but  when 
mihtary  operations  are  pushed  far  beyond  British 
territoiy,  it  soon  has  to  turn  for  its  snppliea  to  the 
political  officer. 

He  alone  has  the  local  knowledge,  and  the  rela- 
tions with  some  party  among  the  people,  which  can  get 
anj-thing,  without  actual  plunder,  in  a  foreign  land. 

He  may,  in  truth,  be  said  to  guide,  to  inform,  and 
to  feed  Indian  armies  ;  and  yet,  if  it  were  not  so 
injurious  to  the  public  service,  it  would  be  amusing  to 
observe  the  jealousy  with  which  every  one  in  the 
camp,  from  the  general  to  the  camp-follower,  usually 
regards  him,  tliongh  no  one  can  get  on  without  him. 
The  reason,  doubtless,  is,  that  he  represents  civil 
government,  between  which  and  war  there  is  an 
inherent  antagonism.     The  general  sees  in  him  the 
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nogotiator  of  peace ;  the  soldier  and  the  camp-follower 
find  him  the  protector  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
obstacle  to  plunder.  Every  one  turns  to  hun  in  the 
hour  of  need, — whether  it  be  for  a  map,  a  spy,  a 
guard,  a  guide,  a  wet-nurse,  or  a  camel ;  and  as  cer- 
tainly every  one  turns  upon  him  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  from  the  defeat  of  a  brigade,  to  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  flour.       Here  is  a  specimen : — 

A  Queen's  regiment  of  infantry,  which  had  not 
reached  Peshawur  in  time  to  march  with  Pollock 
through  the  Khyber,  was  proceeding,  with  other 
reinforcements,  to  join  him  later  in  April.  Lawrence 
was  ordered  to  accompany  the  detachment  through 
the  first  part  of  the  Pass,  till  met  by  Captain  Macke- 
son  with  a  supporting  force  from  Jellalabad.  Arrived 
at  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid  on  the  26th  April,  Lawrence 
wrote  to  Mr.  Clerk  : — **  I  almost  tremble  as  to  our 
position,  on  account  of  food  and  carriage.  No  one 
seems  to  care  for  anything." 

Again,  on  the  27th  : — 

This  morning  we  took  our  treasure,  stores,  and  guns, 
ton  miles  through  the  defile,  under  Ali  Musjid,  and  joined 
Colonel  Monteath. 

To-morrow  all  go  on  to  Lundikbana,  where  I  trust  a  halt 
will  be  made  for  a  week. 

If  not,  I  don't  see  how  the  grain  collected  here  is  to  be 
got  on  ;  for  we  bave  but  little  carriage,  and  that  weak,  and 
the  commissariat  ofiicers  here  look  on  it  as  pclitical  grain, 
with  which  they  have  no  concern.  .  .  . 

Both  have  gone  on  to  Colonel  Monteath's  camp,  in  spite 
of  my  speaking  seriously  to  them  yesterday,  and  have  made 

no  arrangement  whatever ;  and  now  I  find  that *s  agent 

has  walked  off  to  Peshawur,  so  that  I  am  literally  here  alone 
to  transfer  the  camels'  loads  into  bullock  bags,  and  to  sec 
them  off. 
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God  knowa  bow  hard  a  task  any  man  has  in  this  qaarter, 
who  is  aujtioua  for  the  general  wtlfaro. 

Yeaterday,  by  getting  100  irregulars  on  the  steep  ascent, 
and  pulling  tnyaelf  at  the  drag-ropea,  the  rear-guard  was  in 
camp  by  10  o'clock,  although  we  had  twelve  lakhs*  iD  tam- 
brila  ;    and  what  mas  then  my   disgust,  whoa  at   10  o'clock 

I  entered    camp,   to   be    accosted    by   Colonel    with 

"Before  these  officers,  I  tell  you,  Captain  L.,  we'll  bo  Htarved 
in  two  days  if  this  continues;  "  although  there  were  1,200 
maands  of  bhooaa,  and  very  fair  grazing  for  camels.  It 
gave  me  a  trip  in  the  sun  nearly  as  far  aa  I  took  the  treasure 
this  morning  ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  iu  the  evening  I 
found  that  not  a  single  sentry  was  placed  on  the  bills  sur- 
rounding the  camp,  and  had  to  get  Sikhs  for  one  side,  and 
pat  sixty  irregulars  on  the  other. 

This  morning,  though  Colonel was  told  the  road 

was  not  safe,  the  order  of  march  was  300  irregul/ir  hurte,  and 
not  a  footman,  in  the  advanced  guard  ;  and  I  was  awakened 
at  9  A.M.  by  the  baggage  pushing  on  without  any  guard  at  all. 
And  so  is  the  whole  course  of  proceedings. 

Evt:ry  man  that  has  any  sense  is  either  disgnsled  or 
worse  ;  and  we  have  men  in  every  position  that  no  individual 
landholder  would  think  of  putting  in  charge  of  a  corporal's 
party,  if  he  had  a  boundary  dispute  to  fight  out  with  his 
neighbour. 

So  macb  fot  letting  military  commandB  drift  as  a 
matter  of  routine  into  the  hands  of  any  officer,  capable 
or  incapable,  who  happens  to  be  senior  in  a  camp ! 
Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  when  Lawrence  and 
MackesoD  had  carried  this  testy  Colonel  in  their  arms, 
like  a  screaming  child,  through  the  Khyber,  and  Bet 
him   safely  down   on   the  plains   of  Jellalabad,   his 


*  ■'.(.  120,000/,,  ID  CDmbroua  silrer  rupeei,  each  the  size  and  Talna  of  an 
£ii):liah  flotia.     Incredibla  as  it  may  stem,  there  la  hi  jet  Du  gold  CIUTeocf  in 

Inilia,  ihuu);h  much  Ulk  of  it. 
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soldier-heart  regarded  the  two  young  **  politicals  "  as 
the  worst  enemies  he  had  encountered  in  the  defile.^ 

The  peep  which  we  get  in  Lawrence's  graphic 
letter  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  Khyber  at  this 
juncture,  though  supposed  to  be  in  our  hands,  shows 
very  clearly  that  difl&cult  as  it  was  to  get  together  at 
Peshawur  grain,  money,  stores,  and  cattle,  for  Pol- 
lock's force  at  Jellalabad,  the  keeping  open  of  the 
Pass  through  which  these  sinews  of  war  must  move 
was  more  arduous  still ;  for  it  depended  not  on  public 
confidence  or  credit,  but  on  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  greedy  tribes  of  the  Kiiyber  and  the 
mutinous  Sikh  soldiery. 

Coolly  looking  at  it  now,  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  so  vital  a  link  should  have  been  left  mainly  in 
such  hands.  But  so  it  was ;  and  we  must  remember 
that,  in  days  of  great  public  stress,  dangers  become 
comparative,  and  men  must  choose  with  hardihood 
between  greater  and  lesser  evils. 

In  one  letter  Lawrence  tells  Pollock  that  he  has 

'  The  rough,  and  often  only  hasty,  words  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  like  the 
Colonel  above  alluded  to,  were  easier  to  bear  than  the  anonymous  attacks  of 
newspaper  correspondents  in  the  camp,  who  found  it  convenient  to  hold  the 
"  Politicals  "  responsible  for  everything  bnt  success.  Henry  Lawrence,  in  a 
MS.  defence  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  thus  sums  up  the  case  i — **  I  hare 
faintly  sketched  off  the  military  points  of  the  Afghan  officials.  Their  ciril 
and  political  doings  are  less  within  my  reach.  Their  military  and  oot-of-door 
deeds  are  before  the  world ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  while  night  after  night 
many  of  these  men  knew  little  sleep,  and  were  turned  off  their  mde  couches,  to 
which  they  had  late  retired,  by  every  idle  rumour,  their  days  were  passed  in 
duties  taken  up  in  other  armies  by  commissaries,  engineers,  quartermaster- 
generals,  and  guides.  Was  provision  wanted  ?  <  Tell  the  Politicals.'  Was 
a  road  required  to  be  explored  ?  '  Tell  the  Politicals.'  Was  a  column  to  be 
led  to  an  assault  ?  Again  the  civil  officer  was  employed.  And  while  they 
were  vituperated  in  the  newspapers  by  cowards  and  maligners  (for  aoldiert 
don't  anonymously  malign),  simply  because  their  own  exertions  had  got  them 
above  their  fellows,  they  were  unable  to  disabuse  the  public,  owing  to  their 
ofTicial  positions ;  and  thus  did  the  record  go  abroad  that  fools,  knaves,  and 
even  coward**,  ruled  Afghanistan." 
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Bent  on  to  him  "  a  memorandam  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  on  a  letter  of  the  late  Envoy  (Sir  William 
Macnaghten) ,  reprobating  the  practice  of  faying 
Afghans  to  keep  up  our  communicatiooa,  and  saying 
that  it  should  be  done  with  oor  own  troops,  or  we 
shoald  leave  the  country."  This  memorandum  *  will 
he  found  at  length  in  Kaye'e  history  of  the  war ;  and 
it  is  a  moat  racy  specimen  of  the  great  Dnke's  style. 
The  pith  of  it  lies  in  these  sentences  : — 

The  whole  of  a  hill  country  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  possession,  jiarticidarly  for  Oie  coirimunicationg  of  the 
army,  should  be  occupied  by  aufBcient  bodies  of  troops,  well 
sapplied,  and  capable  of  maintaioiDg  themselvoa ;  and  not 
only  not  a  Ghilzye  or  inaargent  ebould.be  able  to  run  up  aud 
.  down  hills,  but  not  a  cat  or  a  goat,  except  under  tho  fire  of 
those  occupying  the  bills.  This  is  the  mode  of  canying  on 
the  war,  and  not  by  hiring  Afghans  with  long  matchlockB  to 
protect  and  defend  tbo  communications  of  the  British  army. 

Yet  here  was  the  great  Khyber  Pass,  which  stood 
between  Pollock'n  force  and  its  base,  held  from  end  to 
end  by  Afghans  and  Sikhs,  with  one  soUtary  company 
of  our  own  regular  Sepoys  in  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid.* 

•  Dawd  "  J-nuarj  rjth,  1842.     At  Digbt." 

•  The  deuuls  seem  to  haie  been  roaghl;  bb  fullowa  :— The  &ikba  held 
poaa  around  Ali  Musjid.  and  along  the  roaj  between  it  and  Jutnrood,  with 
Stc  bsttalioni  uf  Infantrj'  and  2,000  IrTEgalon.  The  fort  of  AU  Musjid  itself 
was  garriBOned  bj  one  comjiany  of  onr  Nativo  Infantry  and  800  Irrepilan 
(chietiy  Afghans  of  tbo  Pcshawur  bonier),  under  Captain  Thomas,  G4tb  NatixB 
In&atrr,  and  Elnsign  Edwsj^  Sutherland  GarBtin,  a  boy  just  arrived  from 
En[;tand.  The  rest  of  the  Paa«  was  parcelled  out  among  the  moonUia  tribes 
abutting  on  tho  road,  wbd  became  responsible  for  the  Eatety  of  their  own 
wcdoQ,  established  their  own  posts  and  goarda,  and  received  rather  more  than 
I  ,iMOJ.  a  moDlb  for  the  dnty.  At  Dhakka,  the  Jellalubad  end  of  Ihe  Pass,  a 
British  offieer,  Lieutenant  Corsar,  was  poetad  with  another  corps  of  Irregnlan 
of  the  connuy.  These  Irregulars,  under  Thomas  and  Corw,  coat  about 
ifiWl.  a  month  ;  bo  that  our  temporary  arrangements  in  the  Khybcr  coat 
2,iOoi.  a  moQtb,  besides  the  pay  of  the  coniiiany  or  SejkoyB.  The  Sikh  am- 
tingent  of  between  5,000  atid  6,000  men,  which  was  the  backbone  oT  the 
occupation,  vas  paid  by  its  own  Gorertunent,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Tripartite  Treaty. 
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The  fact  is,  that  it  was  a  simple  question  of 
means.  Pollock  had  a  great  work  to  do,  and  few 
men  to  do  it.  Mackeson  tried  to  economize  those 
men  by  subsidizing  the  tribes  of  the  Khyber.  He 
failed,  and  Pollock  had  to  fight  his  way  to  Jellalabad. 
Henry  Lawrence  then  proposed  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  tribes,  but  hold  the  pass  ourselves,  **  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  towers  (which  may  be  erected  in  a 
few  days),  to  be  occupied  by  100  men  each,  and 
supported  by  3,000  Ught  infantry  and  450  horse,  one- 
third  at  each  end  of  the  Pass,  and  another  at  Ali 
Musjid.  The  towers  to  have  telegraphs,  and  1,000 
infantry  and  150  horse  to  be  continually  moving 
through  the  Pass,  while  detachments  of  horse  carry 
the  mails.  A  proportion  of  both  branches  could  be 
natives  of  the  country ;  and  the  expense  would  little 
exceed  that  of  the  old  system  of  bribing  the  Hill  chiefe 
— one  that  was  never  yet  found  to  answer."^ 

But  this  plan  would  have  swallowed  up  one-half 
of  Pollock's  force  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  preUminary 
campaign  in  the  Khyber  hills  could  alone  have  secured 
the  submission  of  the  clans. 

It  was  by  choice  of  evils  and  hazards,  therefore, 
that  Pollock  was  constrained  to  leave  his  communi- 
cations in  the  keeping  of  unwilling  Sikh  alhes  and 
subsidized  Afreedee  foes — trusting  to  the  political 
oflBcers  to  manage  and  control  them.  The  task  was 
probably  more  difl&cult  than  even  Pollock  understood  ; 
but  Mackeson  and  Lawrence  successfully  accomplished 
it,  without  one  serious  interruption,  though  with  daily 
and  hourly  anxieties. 

Mackeson,  who  had  gone  on  to  Jellalabad  with 


c  Ixittcr  to  Mr.  Clerk,  9th  April  1842. 
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Pollock,  took  the  chief  management  of  the  Afreedees, 
whose  posts  were  mostly  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Pass.  Lawrence,  at  Peshawar,  took  the  management 
of  the  Sikh  contingent  and  the  Ail  Masjid  portion  of 
the  defile. 

For  some  little  time  after  the  victory  of  the  5th 
April,  the  Sikh  soldiers  were  in  high  good-humour, 
pleased  with  themselves  and  as ;  and  had  the  order 
then  heen  given,  they  would  have  advanced  readily  to 
CabuL  Bot  they  soon  got  sick  of  duty  in  the  dark 
gorges  of  the  Khyber,  escorting  caravans  by  day,  and 
scared  out  of  their  sleep  by  night  by  the  wild  yells  of 
Afreedee  robbers. 

They  recalled  how  Colonel  Wade  had  employed 
them  on  the  same  service  in  1839,  and  how  one  of 
their  poata  had  been  surprised  by  the  Khyherees,  and 
300  men  cut  to  pieces.  They  now  declared  they  saw 
the  ghosts  of  the  three  hundred.  No  increase  of  pay 
came  to  reconcile  them  to  their  gloomy  lot ;  the  price 
of  grain  kept  rising.  It  was  the  English  who  made  it 
rise.  The  Sikh  Sirdars  and  officials  in  Peshawur,  with 
the  yonng  Crown  Prince  at  their  head,  instead  of 
repressing,  shared  these  murmurs.  On  the  8th  May 
a  whole  Sikh  regiment  left  its  post  in  the  fort  of  Ali 
Musjid,  and  marched  back  out  of  the  hated  BLhyber 
without  being  relieved,  and  without  a  word  of  notice 
fo  the  English  officers. 

Meeting  on  their  way  some  of  our  moles  and 
bullocks  loaded  with  grain,  they  threw  off  the  loads, 
and  took  the  beasts  to  carry  their  own  baggage.  Two 
days  before,  two  hundred  Sikh  soldiers  had  attacked 
and  plundered  the  British  granaries  in  Peshawar.  No 
pretence  was  made  by  the  chiefs  in  the  Sikh  camp  to 
punish  these  excesses,  and  even  General  Avitabile, 
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who  was  then  **  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  away  " 
from  his  governorship  of  Peshawur,  and  had  threatened 
to  ^^do  something  that  would  make  them  remove 
him,"  was  **  rather  glad  than  otherwise  of  a  row,  or 
of  anything  that  would  get  the  Sikhs,  or  us,  or  him, 
out  of  the  place." ^ 

In  short  every  Sikh  soldier,  and  every  Sikh  chief, 
at  Peshawur,  reminded  Lawrence  daily  that  the  stipu- 
lated term  of  service  of  the  Sikh  contingent  in  the 
Ehyber  was  two  months  only,  and  would  expire  on 
the  5th  of  June.  **  Are  any  British  troops  coming 
from  India  ?  "  they  asked  ;  '^  and  when  may  they  be 
expected  ?  "     When  indeed  ? 

As  yet  Lord  Ellenborough  was  talking  of  retreat. 
**What  between  Sikhs,  Afreedees,  and  grain-bags," 
poor  Lawrence  exclaimed,  **  I  never  was  so  bothered !  " 

Before  the  end  of  May  things  had  got  to  such  a 
pass  that  *^  almost  daily  outrages "  were  committed 
by  the  Sikh  soldiery  on  persons  in  British  employ ; 
'^  the  insolence  of  the  troops  was  again  exceeding  all 
bounds;  no  British  officer  could  pass  them  without 
being  insulted ; "  the  stipulated  6th  of  June  was 
drawing  nigh,  and  rumours  were  getting  abroad  that 
the  EngUsh  were  about  to  retire  from  Afghanistan. 

If  this  reached  the  Afreedees  there  would  be  a 
rising  in  the  Khyber.  The  situation,  which  had  long 
been  embarrassing,  became  almost  intolerable. 

All  through  April  Lawrence  had  been  urging 
Pollock  to  put  British  guns  into  the  fort  of  All  Musjid, 
and  post  a  British  brigade  on  the  Lokaru  uplands  in 
the  Pass,  both  to  strengthen  his  communications  and 
to  cover  his  retirement  whenever  it  took  place.  He 
now  begged  Pollock  to  throw  five  companies  of  our 

T  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clerk,  9th  M«j  1842. 
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own  SepojB  and  two  guns  into  Ali  Musjid  without 
delay;  and  the  General  consented. 

At  this  gloomy  juncture  light  began  to  dawn. 
Lord  Ellenborough  liad  oEfered  the  provmce  of  Jellal- 
abad  to  the  Sikh  government. 

The  Maharajah  was  at  once  dazzled  by  the  oEFer, 
and  afraid  to  accept  it.  The  extension  of  empire  is 
dear  to  Asiatics,  and  the  lust  of  conquest  throbbed  in 
the  veins  of  the  turbulent  Sikh  race.  The  question 
was  vehemently  discussed  in  the  recesses  of  the 
palace,  ajid  a  new  and  real  interest  in  the  war 
sprang  up. 

A  change  crept  over  the  tone  of  the  Sikh  leaders. 
The  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Clerk  at  Lahore  and 
Lawrence  at  Peshawur  began  suddenly  to  appear 
reasonable. 

Loyalty  to  the  English  did  indeed  demand  more 
active  measures.  The  King's  orders  had  ever  been 
to  co-operate  cordially  with  General  Pollock ;  but 
duty  in  the  Khyber  was  distasteful  to  the  Sikh 
soldiers.  If  the  General  would  only  summon  them 
to  his  side  at  Jellalabad,  and  allow  them  to  share 
the  glory  of  his  triumph,  6,000  of  them  would 
march  at  once.  Pollock  took  them  at  their  word. 
Henry  Lawrence  rode  into  the  Khyber  on  the  lat  of 
June  to  arrange  the  matter.  He  had  to  pass  throagh 
a  Sikh  camp  at  Jumrood.  An  insolent  Sikh  soldier 
seized  his  horse  by  the  rein  and  refused  a  passage  by 
his  tent !  "  Go  back  !  go  back  !  "  he  said,  and 
letting  go  the  bridle,  picked  up  a  stone  and  threatened 
to  hurl  it  at  the  "  Feringee."  An  escort  of  Sikh 
horsemen  rode  with  Lawrence,  and  he  ordered  them 
to' take  the  nif&an  to  his  colonel.  But  not  a  man 
moved.     "This  is  one  of  a  hundred  instances,"  he 
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wrote,  "  of  dirt  that  I  have  eaten."  The  policy  of 
the  Sikh  court  was  not  always  the  policy  of  the  camp, 
and  three  years  before  the  Sutlej  war  every  i^oldier  in 
the  Sikh  lines  was  already  a  Praetorian  at  heart. 

Still  the  object  was  accomplished.  On  the  8rd 
June  the  Sikh  contingent  of  5,000  men  marched 
from  Ali  Musjid  for  Jellalabad,  under  conmiand  of 
General  Goolab  Sing  (Pohoovindeah).  The  heat  in 
the  Khyber  was  now  furious ;  and  at  daylight  as  hot  a 
wind  was  blowing  there  as  at  mid- day  in  India. 
**  One  such  day's  work,"  Lawrence  wrote,  **  would 
kill  hundreds  of  our  troops  and  cattle  too." 

But  thiB  hotter  it  blew,  the  more '  the  Sikhs 
laughed  at  their  escape  from  that  ^'  infernal  abode," 
and  though  '^  almost  every  other  man  carried  a  load 
of  provisions  on  his  head,"  they  arrived  m  high  good- 
humour  at  Jellalabad  on  the  10th  of  June. 

Lawrence  himself  was  not  yet  allowed  to  go  on ; 
so  he  returned  from  Dhakka  to  Peshawur,  and  pithily 
told  his  wife,  *'  I  have  now  seen  the  E^hyber  well.  It 
is  a  tremendously  strong  road,  and  its  inhabitants 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  the  world  out  of  it.  • 

For  this  service  of  getting  the  Sikh  troops  to 
advance  to  Jellalabad,  and  thus  publicly  exhibiting 
in  Afghanistan  that  the  Lahore  court  was  really  with 
the  English,  Mr.  Clerk  addressed  to  Lawrence  a  special 
letter  of  thanks,  and  said  he  was  ''  vety  sensible  of  the 
persevering  exertions,  patience,  and  care  that  must 
have  been  exercised  on  your  part  to  induce  them  to 
move  onwards." 

Lawrence  was  delighted.     Quick  and  irritable  by 


*  They  ought  indeed.     But  who  was  it  said  that  the  fleas  were  so  nameroas 
that  they  would  have  turned  him  out  of  bed,  if  they  had  only  been  unanimous  f 
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nature,  and  surrounded  on  all  eides  by  daily  and 
hourly  provocations,  and  even  insults,  he  had  striven 
hard  to  control  himself  by  setting  ever  before  him 
the  hononr  of  his  Government  and  the  peril  of  his 
brother  George  and  the  other  English  captives  at 
Cabul.  He  had  striven  successfully,  and  was  as 
pleased  as  a  hoy  at  having  hved  to  be  called 
*'  patient." 

The  Sikh  contingent  had  not  been  a  week  atJellal- 
ahad  before  one  of  the  Mnssulman  battalions,  angry 
at  their  pay  being  in  arrears,  rose  upon  their  General, 
wounded  some  of  his  guard,  "  drove  him  out  of  camp, 
and  burnt  his  tent."  Some  "patient"  PoUtical  was 
evidently  wanted  to  control  them,  and  Lawrence 
happening  to  ride  into  Jellalabad,  just  to  look  at  the 
place,  two  days  after  the  disturbance,  General  Pollock 
asked  him  to  take  "charge  of  the  Sikh  contingent, 
and  to  arrange,  when  our  troops  retire,  for  making 
over  the  valley  to  the  Sikha."  " 

Lawrence  gladly  consented,  and  Pollock  appUed 
officially  to  Government  for  his  services,  as  he  was 
"  particularly  qualified  "  for  the  duty. 

Hastily  returning  to  Peshawur  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  changing  places  with  Mackeson,  Lawrence 
was  back  again  at  Jellalabad  on  the  12th  July,  and 
hospitably  "  ensconced  with  the  General  (Pollock), 
who  has  kindly  offered  me  a  comer  of  his  taie-khanak '° 
to  sit  in  during  the  day." 

His  object  was  now  gained.  For  this  he  had  con- 
tended openly  and  fairly  with  Mackeson  when  the 
Khyber  was  forced  in  April ;  but  it  was  Mackeson's 

•  BenTj  I^wnnce  to  hta  brother  John,  2*ih  Jone  18*3. 
"  Thit  ia  >  kind  of  oodetgrouad  room  or  crypt,  need  u  a  refoge  troni  great 
besL    Monj  had  been  dug,  ind  rooted  with  nuhca  tnd  inud,  id  tbo  cunp. 
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right  to  pilot  the  army  through  the  Ehyber.  There 
was  now  but  a  faint  hope  of  advancing  farther. 

Lord  Ellenborough's  latest  decree  was  that  Pollock 
should  retire  in  October,  and  make  over  the  province 
of  Jellalabad  to  our  Sikh  allies.  The  Sikh  troops 
had  been  Lawrence's  own  peculiar  charge  for  seven 
months.  At  their  insolent  hands  he  had,  as  he  once 
wrote  to  Clerk,  ^'  eaten  more  dirt  at  Peshawur  than  I 
shall  get  out  of  my  mouth  in  the  next  seven  years." 

These  mutinous  allies  had  now  been  summoned  to 
the  front,  and  it  was  only  just  that  Lawrence  should 
go  with  them. 

He  was  now  a  hundred  miles  nearer  to  his  captive 
brother  George,  and  his  spirits  rose  with  the  change 
of  scene,  and  fresh  spring  of  hope.  There  was  one 
also,  in  '^the  illustrious  garrison  of  Jellalabad,'" 
between  whom  and  Henry  Lawrence  there  must  have 
been  much  in  common,  though  much  of  difference, 
and  they  fraternized  at  once. 

JtmcSOCA. 

Havelock,  in  great  feather,  showed  as  round  the  fields  of 
battle  this  morning ;  I  breakfasted  with  him  afterwards,  and 
we  had  lots  of  talk.     He  is  a  fine  soldier-like  fellow. 

July  istA. 

I  went  to  Havelock's  chapel  in  the  town  yesterday 
evening.  He  had  about  forty  soldiers  and  ten  or  twelve 
officers.  He  prayed  extemporarily,  read  a  few  verses,  sang 
two  hymns,  and  read  a  sermon  on  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
We  assembled  under  two  united  tents,  where  I  fiEincy,  all 
through  the  siege,  he  had  thus  coUected  a  small  con- 
gregation. 

It  was  blowing  a  dust-storm  all  the  evening  and  night, 
but  I  went  home  with  him  to  his  tent,  and  sat  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  He  is  a  strange  person,  but  is  acknowledged  to  be 
as  good  a  soldier  as  a  man  ;  the  best  of  both  probably  in  the 
camp.  .  .  .  Did  I  say  I  am  chumming  with  CJodrington  ?  and 
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I  sit  in  hia  or  the  Genoral's  taic-khftoah  all  day,  and  deep  in 
my  tent,— or  rather  in  Havelock'H,  for,  fanny  follow,  wliilo  all 
the  world  has  gone  to  earth,  there  was  he  roasting  in  a  hill- 
tent  ;  BO  I  have  effected  a  temporary  exchange,  which  mast 
he  a  comfort  to  him,  "  in  the  dast-storm  cBpecially." 

July  ail*. 

Last  evening  I  went  again  to  Havelock'B  chapel.  We 
had  mach  the  name  company.  H.  reads  and  prays  much  as 
if  on  parade,  hut  he  is  a  good  man  and  a  good  soldier.  I 
have  ^GTcr  hoard  either  doubled. 

He  ia,  however,  uselessly"  roastinghimBelf  in  atantwhilo 
every  one  else  ia  in  a  hole.  Fortunately  1  was  ablo  to  help 
Taim  with  my  aingle-poled  tent  in  exchange  for  his  hill-tent, 
which  ia  as  good  to  sleep  in,  though  it  must  ba?e  been 
wTetched  as  a  habitation  for  the  day  to  him. 

These  unstndied  sketches  of  the  Christian  soldier, 
fifteen  years  hefore  lie  became  really  known  to  hie 
coontrymen  as  a  great  general,  testify  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  character  which  biography  and  history  have 
embalmed. 

There  is  somethiag  touching  too  in  this  inter- 
conrse  of  the  two  men,  both  so  simple,  both  so  self- 
denying,  both  destined  to  be  so  great,  and  to  be  laid 
low  in  the  same  field  ;  the  almost  prophetic  tender- 
ness of  the  defender  of  Lucknow  for  him  who  was  to 
relieve  the  garrison. 

Two  days  after  Lawrence  reached  Jellalabad  one 
of  the  Cabul  captives,  Captain  Colin  Troop,  arrived 
in  General  Pollock's  camp  with  overtures  from 
Mahommnd  Akbar  Khan,  the  murderer  of  the  British 


"  Probsblj  for  some  Bclf-denying  resBOO,  to  wMtc  nothing  on  himnlf,  uid 
haie  more  for  kbseiit  ones.  The  soldien  even  wciv  all  "  hntted  in  hold  iag 
five  or  «iz  feet  deep,  uid  the  roofs  raised  two  or  three  more,"  bj  which  Law- 
rence meatums  th&t  the  bca(  was  reduced  to  77  degrees ;  so  that  Harelock's 
modve  was  not  to  shHTe  the  hanlshipa  of  his  men  :  rather,  ho  teeaii  to  hare 
denied  himself  their  comfurt«. 
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Envoy.  Our  puppet  Shah  Shoojah  had  been  assas- 
sinated at  Cabul  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  very  day  on 
which  Pollock  forced  the  Khyber;  and  after  much 
fighting  among  the  chiefs  for  supremacy,  Mahommud 
Akbar  Khan,  the  boldest  spirit,  had  trampled  down  all 
competitors,  and  declared  himself  Prime  Minister  of 
Cabul.  A  Prime  Minister  must  have  a  King,  so  he 
set  up  Shah  Shoojah's  second  son,  Prince  Futteh 
Jung ;  partly  to  break  the  opposition  of  the  legitimist 
party,  but  chiefly  because  Futteh  Jung  possessed  the 
British  gold  which  Shah  Shoojah  had  hoarded  up,  and 
Akbar  wanted  time  to  squeeze  it  out  of  him.  Esta- 
blished in  power,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  get  all 
the  English  hostages  and  captives  into  his  own 
keeping,  and  then  to  make  them  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiation with  General  Pollock. 

There  were  some  in  the  camp  at  JeUalabad,  like 
the  gallant  Sale,  whose  nearest  and  dearest  were 
amongst  those  captives ;  and  little  less  was  the 
anxiety  which  Henry  Lawrence's  affectionate  heart 
had  been  suffering  for  his  brother  George  from  the 
moment  that  he  heard  he  was  still  alive,  but  a  hostage 
in  Afghan  hands. — 

The  good  news  of  George  (he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the 
27th  January)  was,  I  fear,  but  of  a  transient  nature,  a 
break  of  hope,  and  no  more.  I  look  on  him  as  no  more  of 
this  world. 

Ist  Fehnuiry. — A  letter  without  date,  but  supposed  to  be 
23rd  January  (one  of  that  day  being  also  from  Pottinger)  is 
in  from  George  ; — quite  well — a  hostage  with  all  the  ladies 
and  their  husbands.  Such  news  may  well  be  made  publicj 
so  write  and  tell  Mr.  Place  ^*  that  Lieutenant  ConoUy  is  at 

*'  Editor  and  chief  proprietor  of  the  Delhi  Gaiette,  the  principal  joorn^l 
of  the  Upper  Provincea. 
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Cabal  with  the  King;  that  CaptaitiH  Pottiiiger,  Lawrence, 
Mackenzie,  are  bofltagcs  witL  Mali  om  mud  Akbar  Kban  ;  that 
Genorsl  Elpliinstone,  aod  Shelton,  and  Tronp,  are  pnsoDere  ; 

and  AndereoQ,  Boyd,  Ejtc,  Waller,  and  Mr.  ,  with  their 

wiveH,  an  guests  ;  Johnstone,  Hay,  and  MacGralh  also  pri- 
Boners.  All  well  treated.  ElpJiinetone,  Troup,  and  Hay, 
are  wounded.  George  gives  an  interesting  aceouut  of  all  the 
horrors.  The  Envoy,  he  says,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
till  his  death.  George  wae  with  him  then,  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  afterwords  given  back.  On  tho  road  he  was 
again  demanded  as  a  hostage,  and  his  life  probably  saved 
thereby. 

When  the  squabble  with  MackeBon  took  place  in 
March,  and  it  was  decided  that  Mackeson  had  the 
best  right  to  go  with  Pollock  throngh  the  Khjber, 
Lawrence's  chief  feeling  waa  for  his  brother.  "  I  was 
in  hopes,"  he  wrote  (5th  March),  "  of  being  able  to 
do  something  for  George  by  going  on.  However,  I 
wiU  tell  Shakespear  that  if  10,000  ra.  (1,000/.)  will 
get  hia  release,  to  manage  it." 

On  the  veiy  same  day  his  wife  was  writing  to  him 
from  Ferozcpoor — ' '  Individual  ransom,  I  suppose, 
woold  not  be  accepted,  aa  Akbar  Khan  most  intend  to 
use  the  prisoners  as  a  political  engine  ;  but  if  Govern- 
ment slumber,  individuals  must  try  something.  Surely 
there  wonid  be  no  lack  of  contributions  for  such  a 
purpose." 

And  again,  on  March  9th — "  You  see,  darling,  I 
thought  about  the  ransom  just  the  day  you  wrote  of  it. 
But  don't  limit  George's  release  to  10,000  rs.  With 
foor  brothers  and  two  sisters  in  this  country,  it  is  hard 
if  we  could  not  raise  twice  that  sum  if  required." 

On  the  26th  April  General  Pollock  sent  word  to 
Lawrence  at  Peshawur  that  Captain  Mackenzie,  one  of 
the  prisoners,  had  arrived  in  camp,  with  proposals 
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from  Mahommad  Akbar.  '^  The  bnrden  of  the  song 
appears  to  be  the  release  of  Dost  Mahommud  Ehan. 
.  •  •  General  Elphinstone  died  on  the  23rd  inst.,  and 
Captain  Mackenzie  says  that  his  body  was  to  be 
brought  into  oar  camp  by  order  of  Mahommud 
Akbar."  To  which  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear  added 
— "  Mackenzie  says  your  brother  was  in  the  highest 
spirits  when  he  left,  and  that  on  all  occasions  he  has 
ever  been  cheerful  and  never  despairing. 

**  I  congratulate  you  very  heartily  on  this  prospect 
of  obtaining  your  brother's  release,  and  fervently  hope 
your  expectations  may  not  be  disappointed.  The 
first  excitement  was  what  I  chiefly  feared ;  but  now 
that  the  Afghans  have  got  over  that,  and  have  com- 
menced negotiations,  I  trust  that  all  will  go  well." 

The  overtures  had  to  be  referred  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  Calcutta,  and  poor  Lawrence  grew  more 
anxious  day  by  day.  "  Oh,  for  the  determination  of 
Government,"  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  on  the  7th  May, 
''and  for  a  sight  of  the  captives  1 "  and  to  Sir  Richmond 
Shakespear,  on  the  11th,  ''  I  am  most  anxious  as  to 
the  prisoners,  lest  in  despair  as  to  getting  terms  for 
himself,  Mahommud  Akbar  commit  some  atrocity. 
Tell  me  what  Mackenzie  says  as  to  the  extent  of 
Mahommud  Akbar's  power  over  the  Ghilzye  chiefs." 

A  month  rolled  on.  **  No  more  word  of  the  pri- 
soners. They  are  at  Cabul,  and  are,  I  think,  con- 
sidered too  valuable  to  be  in  danger.  The  situation, 
however,  is  painful  to  think  of.  Would  that  this 
terrible  war  were  honourably  ended  !  "  (6th  June,  to 
Mrs.  L.) 

A  second  time  Mahommud  Akbar  sent  Captain 
Mackenzie  on  his  parole  with  fresh  overtures  to 
Pollock,  and  every  prisoner  sat  down  to  write  a  letter 
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to  his  friends  in  India,  on  the  Bmallest  piece  of  paper, 
in  the  Bmalleat  hand.  George  wrote  to  Henry 
Lawrence : — 

We  oro  all  well,  and  continue  to  be  well  treated,  have 
Tery  eicellent  quarters,  and  want  for  nothing  hut  our  liberty, 
■which,  however,  aeema  to  be  as  far  ofiF  as  ever. 

And  now  tbe  Sirdar  (Mabnmnaud  Akbar  Khan)  has  got 
bold  of  the  Bala  lUssar,  Pollock  is  likely  to  find  it  a  more 
difficnh  affair  than  it  would  have  l>een  had  be  pushed  on  at 
once.  Futtcb  Juhr  held  out  as  long  as  be  could,  but  seeiuf; 
no  eigns  of  tbe  approach  of  our  army,  and  botbered  to  deatb 
on  all  nideB,  he  at  length  gave  in.   .  .  .  Don't  send  me  any 

clotbea,  as  I  now  wear  nothing  but  Afghan  drGsses 

We  are  so  closely  watched,  that  we  bear  httle  or  nothing  of 
what  is  going  on.  Nut  a  soul  that  is  not  known  to  the 
people  of  tbe  fort  is  allowed  to  come  near  us.  One  poor 
fellow,  wbo  came  to  Johnson,  has  beeu  fined  6,000  rs., 
besides  having  bis  finger-nails  nearly  squeezed  off.  When 
we  go  to  bathe  or  walk  in  the  garden  we  are  each  escorted  by 
one  or  two  jezailcheea.— (6th  June  1842.) 

Yet  Ibis,  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  days  of 
their  captivity,  was  beiag  "  well  treated." 

It  does  not  appear  what  terms  General  Pollock 
wiis  autliorised  by  Lord  Ellenborough  to  offer,  or 
accept,  for  the  release  of  the  British  prisoners;  but 
mission  after  mission  came  from  Cabul,  and  returned, 
^\itlioDt  any  agreement  being  arrived  at.  The  truth 
is,  tliat  only  one  of  the  contracting  parties  knew  his 
uwn  mind.  Mahommiid  Akbar  Khan  had  a  father  and 
a  wife  or  two  in  political  captivity  in  India,  and  he  had 
two  British  camps  staring  him  in  the  face,  at  Jellal- 
abad  and  Candaliar.  His  objects,  therefore,  were 
simple  and  obvious :  to  recover  the  Afghan  prisoners 
from  India,  and  procure  the  withdrawal  of  Nott  and 
Pollock  from  Afgliauistan. 
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To  secure  these  ends,  he  would,  at  any  time,  have 
gladly  surrendered  every  British  captive.  But  Lord 
EUenborough  was  sometimes  willing  to  retire ;  and 
under  such  conditions  General  Pollock's  duty  was  to 
keep  negotiations  as  hazy  as  possible,  and  gam  all  the 
time  he  could.  This  lack  of  eagerness  on  our  part 
probably  alarmed  the  Afghan  leader,  for  he  soon  sent 
another  envoy  to  press  for  some  decision.  Captain 
CoUn  Troup  was  the  officer  selected,  and  he  arrived 
at  Jellalabad,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  14th  July,  only 
two  days  after  Henry  Lawrence,  into  whose  hand 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  delivering  a  letter  from 
his  brother.  '^  I  left  him  quite  well  ai^d  in  good 
spirits  at  Cabul,  four  days  ago."  How  near  this 
fellow-captive  seemed  to  bring  the  brothers ! 

George  wrote  : — 

I  can't  see  what  the  Afghan  chiefs  expect ;  but  the  delay 
of  the  army  gives  them  hopes  that  our  Government  do  not 
intend  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  Envoy  and  massacre  of 
our  troops.     We  are  all  well,  and  continue  to  be  well  treated. 

Pray  give  it  out,  on  my  authority,  that  the  Sirdar's  treat- 
ment of  us  has  been  from  first  to  last  most  kind.  No  Euro- 
pean power  could  have  treated  prisoners  of  war  better.  That 
I  hesitate  not  to  assert.  There  is  a  feeling,  apparently, 
abroad,  that  we  have  been  ill-treated,  but  'tis  very  erroneous, 
and  Akbar  has  enough  to  answer  for,  without  this  being 
added  to  his  sins.  Elphinstone  could  not  have  lived  had  he 
remained  at  Budderabad,  and  his  removal  to  Tezeen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  death. 

This  is  both  generous  and  true,  as  fSar  as  Mahom- 
mud  Akbar  Ehan  is  concerned  ;  but  some  of  our 
countrymen,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  A%han 
chiefs,  fared  very  diflferently.  The  ten  English  officers 
in  Ghuznee  were  confined  in  one  room,  18  feet  long 
and  13  feet  wide,  so  that  when  they  lay  down  at  night 
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they  "  exactly  occupied  the  wholo  floor,"  and  had  to 
walk  up  and  down  (six  paces)  in  turn,  for  exercise. 
Tiieir  clothes  rotted  on  their  backs;  vermin  swarmed 
upon  them,  "  the  catching  of  which  afforded  an  hour's 
employment  every  morning."  After  five  weeks  of  this 
durance,  the  guards  "  shut  and  darkened  the  solitary 
window  from  which  the  prisoners  had  hitherto  derived 
Ught  and  air." 

Colonel  Palmer,  the  senior  oflBeer,  was  brutally 
tortured  to  make  him  give  up  money.  (See  the  nar- 
rative of  Lieutenant  Crawford,  Bombay  Army.)  Cap- 
tain Souter,  H.M.'s  44th  Regiment,  wrote  thus  in 
January,  from  a  village  in  Gundummuok,  to  Captain 
Macgregor,  PoUtical  Agent  in  Jellalabad  : — 

In  llio  masBacro  that  took  placo  a  short  distance  from 
hore,  when  the  remains  of  m;  regimoot  wore  totally  destroyed, 
not  even  a  single  officer  has  been  saved  except  myself.  .  .  . 
I  am  anffijring  from  a  ecTcre  wound  and  injuries  sustained  by 
my  Lorse  I>eing  sliot  under  me.  I  am  stripped  of  everything 
except  my  shirt,  pantaloons,  and  socks.  Those  having  been 
BAturated  with  blood,  aro  bocomuig  extremely  uucomfortable, 
and  I  am  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  Molhck  of  the 
village  demanded  1,000  re.  for  my  freedom.  These  were  the 
terms  OD  which  my  life  was  spared.  For  God's  sake,  exert 
your  good  ofBces  in  my  behalf,  &c.  &c. 

Major  Griffiths,  of  the  37th  N.  I.,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  same  chief,  wrote  in  Bimilar 
Btraiu.  He  was  to  he  sold  as  a  slave,  if  he  did  not 
pay  a  heavy  ransom.  Happily,  all  these  captives 
passed  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Mahommud  Akbar, 
who,  in  one  mood,  could  murder  a  British  Envoy, 
and  in  another  could  with  his  own  hands  dress  the 
woimds  of  a  lieutenant,  or  carry  an  EngUsh  lady  on 
his  own  horse  across  a  dangeroas  river. 
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Captam  Tronp  remained  many  days  with  General 
Pollock,  and  messengers  went  to  and  fro  between 
Jellalabad  and  Cabul.  The  Afghan  Wuzeer  was  in  a 
great  hurry,  but  the  British  General  was  in  none. 
He  had  now  received  from  Lord  Ellenborongh  a  copy 
of  that  celebrated  despatch  by  which  Nott  was  autho- 
rised to  '^  retire  "  from  Oandahar  to  India  vid  Ghuz- 
nee,  Cabul,  and  the  Ehyber  ;  and  though  Pollock 
himself  was  only  ordered  **  to  make  a  Jorward  move- 
ment in  co-operation,"  and  it  was  ^*  not  expected  that 
he  could  go  to  Cabul,""  he  had  at  once  written  to 
Nott  that  he  should  meet  him  at  the  Afghan  capital 
with  a  strong  brigade,  and  had  **  half  agreed "  that 
Lawrence  should  go  with  him.  Negotiation,  therefore, 
became  inconvenient  and  embarrassing,  and,  as  the 
shortest  way  out  of  it,  Pollock  cooled  in  his  tone,  and 
tightened  his  conditions.  ''  Betire  at  once  from  Af- 
ghanistan, and  release  the  Afghan  prisoners  of  war 
from  Lidia,"  said  Mahommud  Akbar,  **  and  I  will 
give  you  up  the  English  captives." 

''  Send  in  the  EngUsh  guns  and  captives  to  my 
camp,"  repUed  Pollock,  *^  and  your  father  and  family 
shall  be  at  once  set  free.  As  for  retiring  from  A%han- 
istan,  I  shall  do  so  at  my  own  convenience."^^ 


■*  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clerk,  22nd  Jalj  1842. 

'*  Some  of  the  bj-plaj  of  these  negotiatioiis  was  amnsing.  Repljing  to 
some  of  the  other  chiefs  at  Oabol  early  in  Jnne,  Pollock  had  **  mentioned,  as  a 
pertuadeTt  thataboot  25,000  men  nnder  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  collecting 
at  Ferozepoor,  that  10,000  troops  are  on  their  waj  from  England,  that  I  hare 
ahoat  20,000  and  Nott  15,000,  and  that  if  this  overwhehning  armj  adrances  it 
will  be  a  fearful  daj  for  Afghanisun  ;  that  the  delireiy  of  the  prisooers  maj 
appease  the  British,  bat  that  anj  farther  treacherj  will  compel  as  to  strike  a 
severe  blow."  No  sooner  was  this  drcnlated  in  Oabol,  than  Mahnmmnd  Akbar 
gave  oot  "  that  U  men-of-war  have  been  wrecked^  half  Calcutta  burnt,  and 
Bormah  and  Nepaul  are  both  up ;  which  has  occasioned  such  a  demand  for 
troops  that  not  a  man  is  left  at  Ferozepoor.*' — {Corrt^pomdenet  of  Sir  George 
Pollock  and  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear  with  Captaim  O.  MaegregorJ) 
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Such  were  the  terms  that  Captain  Troop  took 
back  to  Cabul,  and  even  these  were  by  word  of  month. 
The  absence  of  a  writtoa  document  aroused  the  sos- 
picion  of  the  treacherous  Wuzecr,  and  once  again  he 
despatched  Captain  Troup  to  Jellalabad,  to  demand 
the  terms  in  writing.  With  the  tact  of  an  Asiatic  he 
associated  George  Lawrence  with  Troup  in  this  final 
embassy,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  through  hia  brother 
he  would  influence  the  General.  Little  did  ho  yet 
know  of  the  ways  of  EngUshmcn  ! 

The  ambassadors  arrived  on  the  2nd  August,  and 
we  can  well  imagine  the  meeting  of  the  brothers. 
'*  Not  being  for  good,"  Henry  wrote  to  his  wife, 
"  makes  it  bring  as  much  sorrow  as  gladness." 
Pollock  was  now  bent  on  going  to  Cabul,  and  re- 
storing the  mihtary  reputation  of  his  country.  It 
grieved  him  to  seem  cold  to  the  question  of  the 
prisoners,  but  he  believed  that  he  could  dictate  their 
unconditional  surrender.  He  did  not  believe  the 
threat  which  Mahommud  Akbar  had  sent  by  the 
envoys,  that  he  would  send  off  every  prisoner  to  Bok- 
hara if  Pollock's  army  advanced  fi-om  Jellalabad. 
■ "  Tell  him  I  advance  one  brigade  to  Futtehabad  in 
a  few  days,"  said  Pollock,  "and  hia  best  chance  is 
to  send  in  all  the  ladies  iu  proof  that  he  is  in  earnest." 
With  this  message  only,  and  without  a  line  in 
writing,  the  two  captive  envoys  bid  a  farewell  which 
might  be  their  last  to  all  their  friends  in  the  British 
camp,  and  set  forth  again  on  the  6th  August,  to 
quench  the  hopes  of  the  passionate  and  impnlsive 
Akbar,  and  re-enter  their  prison. 

Here  I  am  (wrote  Henrj  Lawrence  to  hia  wife)  on  the 
mclancholj  errand  of  Beeing  George  off.  We  are  at  a  fort 
called  Oosman   Khan's  (belonging  to  a  Baruckzye  of  that 
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name).  It  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Jellalabad.  They 
go  on  to-night,  and  I  will  remain  here  with  Broadfoot  *^  for  a 
day  or  two,  as  the  place  is  cool  and  looks  nice  and  shady. 
There  is  much  to  hope  for,  but  in  such  hands  there  is  always 
much  to  fear.  We  may  believe  that  having  been  spared 
through  60  many  many  perils,  he  will  still  be  saved  to  us. 
As  it^  is  though,  I  almost  wished  he  had  been  taken  ill,  that 
I  might  have  gone  back  in  his  place. 

He  said,  **  What  would  Honona  say  ?  " 

I  replied,  '*  That  I  was  right !  " 

But  it  was  more  than  **  a  wish."  George  had 
been  ill  when  he  left  Cabul,  and  though  he  had  got 
better  on  the  journey  to  Jellalabad,  Henry  had  made 
this  a  reason  for  proposing  to  change  places.  George 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and  wrote  to  Henry's  wife  on 
the  5th.  **  We  return  to-morrow  Cabul- wards ; 
Henry  as  usual  volunteering  to  go  for  me,  but  this  I 
could  not  allow."  The  wife's  reply  showed  her 
worthy  of  her  husband : — 

17th  AugusL 

And  you  offered  to  go  in  the  stead  of  George,  darling  ?  I 
am  glad  you  did  it,  and  I  am  glad  there  was  no  time  to  ask 
me,  lest  my  heart  should  have  failed.  But  had  you  been 
taken  at  your  word,  though  my  soul  would  have  been  rent, 
yet  I  should  never  have  regretted,  or  wished  you  had  done 
otherwise. 

George  is  as  much  to  Charlotte  as  you  are  to  me.     He 

has   five   children,  and   you  have  but  one It 

must  have  been  a  sad  parting  when  dear  George  left  you,  and 
you  will  be  more  than  ever  impatient  for  his  release.  Is  this 
release  ever  to  be  ?  The  very  chance  there  was  of  your 
taking  his  place  makes  me  feel  as  if  you  had  been  there. 


'^  A  small  force,  under  command  of  Major  George  Broadfoot,  had  been 
advanced  by  General  Pollock,  in  the  latter  dajs  of  July,  on  the  Cabul  road,  to 
cover  the  foraging  inirtics  from  Jellalabad,  and  indicate  the  possible  advance 
of  the  whole  armv. 
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\iA  AugiaL 

Ye§ — jon  Bee  I  did  say  you  were  right  in  offering  to  go  ; 
and  farthennore  I  ehall  Bay  you  are  right  if  you  do  go  to 
Cabul.  I  count  my  cost  in  bo  Baying.  So  do  you  ;  and  we 
are  of  one  mind,  thank  God,  in  this  as  in  other  things. 

It  mast  have  been  a  sad  sad  parting  when  dear  George 
left  you  at  OoBman  Khan's  fort.  To  have  bad  him  thus 
within  our  grasp,  and  to  be  obliged  to  give  him  op  !  Poor 
dear  Charlotte ! " 

I  can  fancy  her  feelings  when  she  hears  of  it  But 
while  I  can  enter  into  all  that,  I  feel  it  quite  right  that  we 
Bhonld  lake  onr  turn  of  bearing  the  bnrthen.  You  have 
probably  been  iu  as  many  dangers  as  George  for  the  last 
eight  months.  The  same  baud  has  preserved  you  both  ;  and 
in  point  of  life  and  death  I  believe  people  are  actually  as  safe 
in  one  place  as  another.  But  no  heart  can  feel  as  if  this 
were  the  case,  and  sore  has  been  Cbarlotte'a  trial  of  anxiety, 
and  George's  too — more  on  her  account  than  his  own. 

Therefore,  dearest,  if  wo  could  relieve  them  and  take  our 
turn  of  the  heavy  load,  I  am  more  than  willing.  God  knows 
while  I  write  this  how  I  could  endure  the  trial ;  but  He  has 
never  yet  forsaken  us,  and  He  will  not  now. 

\9A  Aagun. 

Last  nigbt  I  was  a  long  time  awake,  and  felt  great  delight 
thinking  of  your  oSer  for  yonr  brother,  and  how  pleasing  it 
mast  be  in  the  sight  of  our  great  Redeemer,  who  gave  Him- 
self in  the  Btead  of  his  enemies  that  they  mi^bt  be  made  his 

friends — even  bis  brothers The  vivid  feeling 

brought  to  my  heart  by  your  love  and  disintereatedness 
helped  me  more  feelingly  than  I  ever  did  before  to  thank 
JesuB  Christ  for  what  He  did  for  onr  race,  and  for  each 
individual  of  it. 

SOlA  Avfiul. 

And  now  my  husband,  listen  to  what  I  say,  for  it  is  the 
fiteadfast  purpose  of  my  heart.  You  have  more  than  my 
acquiescence  in  your  changing  places  with  George.     Besides 

"  Thia  altudfi  to  George's  trife,  Otea  id  EngUad. 
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which,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  not  an  officer  now  in 
Afghanistan  who  may  not  be  made  a  prisoner. 

Therefore,  my  Henry,  if  so  it  be  your  lot,  your  wife  will 

be  with  you I  should  be  doing  my  duty,  and 

God  would  strengthen  me  in  soul  and  body. 

The  time  was  now  coming  when  the  fate  of  the 
British  captives  mast  be  decided,  as  alone  it  could 
ever  be,  by  British  arms.  General  Pollock  had  got 
no  answer  yet  from  General  Nott  to  his  proposal  that 
they  should,  both  meet  at  Cabul ;  but  he  asked  his 
own  heart  what  the  answer  was  sure  to  be,  and  on  the 
7th  August  pushed  forward  a  brigade  under  the 
gallant  Sale  to  Futtehabad. 

*' It  was  the  people  of  this  place  who  cut  up 
Dr.  Bry don's  companions  and  destroyed  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  survivors  of  the  previous  massacre."*^ 
And  now  Sale's  brigade  marched  into  it  burning  for 
revenge.  But  they  found  the  place  in  ruins.  The 
energetic  Broadfoot,  with  his  handful  of  sappers  and 
irregulars,  had  no  sooner  reached  the  fort  of  Oosman 
Ehan,  some  days  before,  than  he  remembered  him  of 
Futtehabad  and  his  poor  countrymen  murdered  in 
their  flight.  The  blood-stained  inhabitants  fled  before 
him.  He  levelled  their  Rouses,  and  carried  their 
roof-trees  away  on  camels.    The  retribution  had  begun. 

On  the  15th  August  Nott's  long-looked-for  decision 
reached  Jellalabad,  and  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  in 
the  Sikh  camp  across  the  river,  received  this  welcome 
note  from  General  Pollock : — 

My  dear  Lawrence, —  \5th  August. 

NoTT  expects  to  advance  on  the  10th  instant  from 
Candahar  towards  Cabul,  and  supposes  that  he  might  reach 

"  H.  M.  L.  to  Hr.  Clerk,  7th  Augiut  1842. 

26 
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QBolt  yoira 
ae  over.     I 


C&bol  hj  Uie  IGth  proximo.     I  should  liko  to  coaBalt 
about  the  moremeiits  of  tlio  Sikbs  when  joa  can  come 
Yours, 

George  Pollock. 

"  I'll  be  over  directly,"  replied  Lawrence,  and  it 
was  soon  settled  to  bis  heart's  content  that  he  was  to 
go  on  to  Cabul  with  the  General,  taking  200  Sildi 
horse  and  300  foot  under  his  personal  command. 
Other  detachments  of  the  Sikh  contingent  were  to  form 
posts  of  commnnication  at  Neemla  and  Gnndummuck. 

Five  thoQsand  mnles  and  as  many  camels,  that 
had  been  gathered  together  at  great  cost  from  all 
parts  of  Upper  India,  were  by  this  time  crowding  the 
plains  of  the  Punjaub  in  long  dnsty  herds  on  their 
way  to  Pollock's  army.  But  they  could  not  reach 
Jellalabad  in  any  numbers  till  the  middle  of  September. 
It  was  now  only  the  middle  of  August,  and  General 
Nott,  who  was  a  man  of  his  word,  had  "  supposed  that 
he  might  reach  Cabul  by  the  16th  of  September." 
The  thought  of  being  a  day  behind  him  was  not  to  be 
endured  even  by  a  calm  man,  and  Pollock  marched 
out  of  Jellalabad  on  the  20th  August.  "  I  much 
doubt  his  reaching  Cabul,"  wrote  Lawrence  on  that 
day,  "unless  he  leaves  half  his  force  behind.  The 
camels  are  in  a  wretched  state,  and  hundreds  will  die 
before  he  leaves  Gundummuck." 

Hundreds  did  die,  and  troops,  tents,  and  comforts 
had  to  be  left  behind  ;  but  on  went  Pollock  with  his 
avenging  army.  "  Kecollect,"  he  said  three  yeara 
afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Lawrence  recalling  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  campaign,  "that  our  Europeans  went 
up  in  Sepoys'  pauls, '"  and  the  Sepoys  with  half  their 

"  A  slight  kind  of  teat  adipled  for  Native  troope,  and  alfordiog  far  less 
shi'lter  from  Ibc  sun  Ihan  the  (eata  used  in  ladia  for  EDglish  wldieiB. 
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complement  of  tents.  The  greater  part  of  them 
carried  from  Gundummuck  seven  days'  provisions, 
and  yet,  for  want  of  carriage,  I  left  at  Gnndammnck 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  two  horse  artillery  guns, 
and  two  wings  of  Native  Infantry  (the  33rd  and  60th). 
And  the  night  before  we  marched  from  Gundummuck 
I  received  a  survey  report  signed  by  a  Brigadier^  that 
the  camels  of  one  regiment  going  forward  were  so  bad 
they  could  not  rise,  even  without  their  hods.  My 
answer  was,  '  If  they  cannot,  let  the  regiment  relieve 
the  two  wings,  who  are  ready  to  go  vdthout  baggage ! ' 
The  regiment  marched  to  Oabul,  and  I  heard  no  more 
about  the  camels." 

Lawrence,  with  his  Sikhs,  joined  the  main  army 
at  Gundummuck  on  the  30th  August.  Here  Genercd 
Pollock  halted  several  days,  and  gathered  up  his  ill- 
provided  force,  and  made  his  last  dispositions  for  the 
advance.  It  is  not  ours  to  plunge  into  the  thick  of 
that  hard-fought  but  triumphant  march  to  Oabul, 
telling  how  Pollock  bore  back  the  flag  of  England 
through  those  bloody  defiles.  The  historian  of  the 
war  has  led  us  breathless  through  it,  from  crag  to 
crag,  and  pass  to  pass,  till  the  last  stand  of  barbarian 
chivalry  was  broken,  and  we  thanked  God  again  for 
our  country's  recovered  honour. 

A  few  glimpses  of  the  field,  a  few  flashes  of  the 
battle,  a  few  truthful  touches  of  the  actual,  are  all 
that  is  left  for  the  biographer  to  glean  from  the  hasty 
letters  of  those  days  : — 

Camp  Gundummuck,  30th  Augu$i. 

News  of  the  25th  from  Cabul.  I  much  fear  the  prisoners 
will  be  carried  away ;  but  they  will  not  be  hurt,  and  most 
Ukely  be  kept  as  hostages  for  our  conduct,  or  something  to 
induce  us  to  treat. 

81sf.— We  went  with  a  strong  party  this  morning  four 
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miles  Bhead,  and  saw  the  last  scene  of  oor  frieDds'  disasters. 
We  Mw  a  few  horsemen,  but  they  moved  off. 

\*t  Sqncmher. — Fancy,  this  morning  Futteh  Jong,  son 
of  Shah  Shoojah,  whom  Mahommud  Akbar  made  king,  came 
in  with  fonr  horsemen,  having  escaped  from  Cabal  ! 

He  saya  the  prisoners  are  safe,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
be  taken  away.  I  trust  it  is  true  ;  but  have  my  fears.  His 
coming,  however,  will  be  good  for  our  cause.  We  fired  a 
salute  in  honour  of  his  arrival.  The  country  around  is  very 
picturesque.  We  are  within  five  miles  of  the  base  of  the 
"  \Miite  Mountain,"  and  can  trace  the  green  valleys  running 
np,  and  see  the  pine-trees  on  the  sides.  There  is  still  a  little 
snow  in  the  crevices  on  the  summits.  The  plane-trees  are 
the  most  beantifnl  I  have  over  seen.  At  Bala  Bagh  and  at 
NeeroU  are  splendid  gardens  full  "of  them. 

6(A  Sfptember.  —  The  General  is  going  on  with  twice 
the  troops  he  has  carriage  for.  He  has  divided  the  force 
into  two  columns  :  I  am  with  the  second. '^ 

We  have  fewest  troops  but  best  officers,  —  Havelock 
amongst  them.  The  air  is  heavenly  and  I  am  all  the  better 
for  knocking  about.  Wo  have  native  letters  from  Cabal  saying 
that  General  Nott  has  beaten  Shnmshoodeen  and  taken  four 
guns  from  him,  and  is  now  besieging  him  in  Ohaznee.  The 
reports  sonnd  as  if  true,  and  are  ^m  different  qaarten.  If 
Nott  continues  to  get  on  well  we  shall  have  little  or  no 
opposition.  Our  camels  are  oor  worst  impedimenta.  The 
first  column  moves  to-morrow  ;  and  the  second  next  day. 
"  (Cop/.) 

"  Sib,—  "  Camp  GuvficMWBcA,  7th  StpL  1843. 

"  In  nplf  to  jDur  letter  to  mj  sddreu  of  jesterda^'i  date,  H^jw- 
General  MacCukllt  ioatnicta  ma  to  expreu  his  latiifaction  ai  Uajoi-OeiiBnl 
PoUock  haTiDg  aiTuiged  that  be  ehould  haTC  the  advantage  of  7011T  aid  with 
tbe  Hcvnd  colcmn,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  lappliea  and  iofbnnation  ;  tod 
he  deaiiea  me  la  offer  hia  best  thanka  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  jon 
have  jonraeU  tendered  jour  serricea  in  all  matters  in  which  jonrexertioiucan 
be  beneficial  to  the  public  iaterexta. 

"  I  hare  the  honour  to  be.  &c  (tc. 

"  H.  Hatblocs,  Caplam, 
"  Dtpuly-AfUlant  AdjutaHl'Otiural. 
••  To  Captaai  H.  M.  LawTtnct, 

"  AaiiUint  Govemor-GrneroTi  Agtnt" 
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1th  September.  —  Pollock  moved  off  this  momingy  but 
his  rearguard  will  hardly  be  up  by  night.  I  went  half-way. 
There  was  no  opposition.  If  Pollock  had  halted  a  couple  of 
days  and  rested  his  cattle,  he  would,  I  think,  have  arrived 
sooner  at  Cabul  than  he  will  now.  But  no,  he  must  at  all 
risks  try  and  get  before  Nott.«® 

Cabul,  \6th  September, 

We  arrived  here  yesterday,  after  beating  the  enemy  at 
Tczeen  and  on  the  Huft  Kohtul,  where  we  lost  32  killed  and 
180  wounded. 

To-day  we  raised  the  blue  flag  on  the  Bala  Hissar,  and 
looked  at  Futteh  Jung  seating  himself  on  his  throne. 

Nott  is  to  be  in  to-morrow  or  next  day.  He  destroyed 
the  citadel  of  Ohuznee  and  burnt  the  town.  He  has  since 
been  twice  opposed.  Supplies  are  coming  in,  and  all  sorts 
of  delicious  fruit  are  in  abundance.  The  town  was  deserted, 
but  the  people  are  coming  in. 

Troup,  the  Andersons,  Trevors,  and  Dr.  Campbell  are 
come  in,^^  and  the  Kuzzilbashes  have  gone  to  Bamean  to 
bring  in  the  rest.  They  will,  I  trust,  succeed,  but  I  don't 
feel  confident.  Numbers  of  sepoys  and  followers  have  joined. 
Many  are  cripples.  General  Nott  has  also  rescued  350  of 
the  27th  N.  I.  Four  horse-artillerymen  who  are  in  a  fort 
near  are  to  be  brought  in  this  evening.  The  Sikh  con- 
tingent has  surprised  beholders  by  their  good  conduct. 
The  tide  of  prejudice  is,  however,  strong  against  them  ;  and 
they  have  been  given  very  little  opportunity  of  doing  much. 

^  The  Greek  chonis  looking  on  at  this  scene  cannot  abstain  from  solemn! j 
remarking  that  General  Nott  was  doing  exactly  the  same — straining  eTety 
nerve  to  get  to  Cabal  before  Pollock.  The  fkmoas  incident  of  Ontram  re- 
fraining from  taking  the  command  from  Havelock  till  the  latter  had  reaped 
the  honour  of  entering  Lucknow,  was  an  act  of  surpassing  magnanimity,  and 
the  nineteenth  centarj  must  be  content  with  it. 

"  In  pursuance  of  Mahommud  Akbar's  threat,  that "  General  Pollock*a 
advance  should  be  the  signal  for  the  removal  of  the  British  prisoners  to 
Turkistan,  where  he  would  distribute  them  as  slaves  to  the  different  chiefs," 
he  sent  them  off  on  the  night  of  25th  Aagnst;  bat  Mrs.  Anderson  and 
Mrs.  Trevor  being  invalids,  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Cabal  with  their  chil- 
dren, Captain  Anderson  and  Dr.  Campbell  to  attend  on  them  i  and  were  ther^ 
found  by  General  Pollock. 
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Wliat  thej  Aare  had  they  bavo  made  use  of.  At  Soorklub 
they  were  left  in  the  rear  of  the  rearguard  to  be  pitched  into. 
.  ■  .  The  Knzzilbushes  and  DooraneeB  are  all  in  ;  but  the 
reign  of  Futteh  Jung  will  not,  I  suspect,  last  longer  than 
we  are  on  this  aide  of  the  Paases.  ...  I  have  no  idea  how 
long  we  Btay  here.  The  climate  is  that  of  Simla.  The  aun 
is  hot,  the  air  is  cool.  Many  of  the  officers'  faces  are  like 
beef-steaks.  The  cantonment  was  very  badly  plac«d ;  and, 
looking  at  the  Bala  Iltasar,  our  wonder  is  great  that  General 
Elphinstone  did  not  occupy  it.  .  .  .  Mabommud  Akbar, 
and  Ameenoollab,  and  Mabommud  Shah,  were  at  Tezcen  and 
the  Haft  Kohtul,  and  are  said  to  have  had  16,000  men  with 
them.  Two  of  their  guna  were  taken  at  the  top  of  the  Pass, 
— they  were  never  fired  ;  but  two  below  were  opened  on  our 
reargnard.  .  .  .  Qoad,  of  the  Ist  Cavalry,  took  a  etandaid 


Iq  the  above  letter  Lawrence  Bays  notliiiig  of  Ms 
own  servicee  in  the  action  at  Tczeen,  and  only  glances 
at  the  "  tide  of  prejudice  "  in  the  British  camp  against 
the  Sikhs  under  his  command.  So  it  erer  is,  and 
perhaps  ever  will  be.  Our  armies  in  the  field  are  apt 
to  be  more  generous  to  their  enemies  than  to  their 
allies.  Bat  at  any  rate  the  pnblic  despatches  of  the 
commanders  rose  on  this  occasion  above  the  igno- 
rance and  pettiness  of  the  camp. 

Colonel  Richmond,  who  commanded  the  rear- 
gaard  at  Tezeen,  and  whose  cool  soldiership  on  that 
day  won  him  the  highest  honour,  spoke  thus  of 
Lawrence  and  his  men  : — 

The  enemy  brought  two  guns  to  bear  upon  our  position, 
which  obliged  me  to  place  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  nnder 
cover  of  the  high  ground  in  the  vicinity.  These  guns  fortu- 
nately did  no  harm ;  and  were  soon  after  either  withdrawn 
by  the  enemy  or  silenced  by  a  fire  of  round  shot  from  Liea- 
tcnant  Douglas'a  nine-pounder,  ably  directed  by  that  officer, 
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and  by  Captain  Lawrence,  Political  Agent,  commanding  the 
Sikh  contingent,  who  handsomely  volunteered  his  services  on 
the  occasion.  ...  I  feel  it  also  just  to  notice  the  useful 
assistance  afforded  by  the  men  of  the  Sikh  contingent  under 
Captain  Lawrence,  who  took  their  full  share  of  duty  in  the 
valley  of  Tezeen  and  in  defending  the  different  posts  in 
the  Pass. 

General  Pollock,  in  his  despatch  of  the  14th  Sep- 
teniber,  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  honour- 
ably confirmed  this  testimony. 

**  The  Lahore  contingent,"  he  said,  "  under  the 
able  direction  of  Captain  Lawrence,  has  invariably 
given  the  most  cheerful  assistance,  dragging  the  guns, 
occupying  the  heights,  and  covering  the  rearguard. 

**  While  ascending  Hufl  Eohtul,  and  at  Tezeen, 
their  long  jezails  told  efifectively  in  keeping  the 
ground.'' 

In  these  notices,  Lawrence's  love  for  his  own 
proper  branch  of  the  service  crops  out  quite  naturally. 
He  himself  helps  Lieutenant  Douglas  to  lay  the  nine- 
pounder;  and  his  Sikh  cavalry,  somehow  or  other, 
all  drag  the  guns  over  the  ugly  places  in  the  Pass. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  Khyber,  both  with  Wild  and 
Pollock ;  and  the  same  throughout  his  life.  When- 
ever duty  took  him  under  fire,  the  poUtical  and  the 
artilleryman  were  at  once  united. 

His  '*  ambition  was  to  serve  with  the  Blues." 

My   dear   Clerk, —  Cabul,  22nd  September. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  wrote  you  the  happy 
tidings  of  our  having  met  all  our  prisoners  except  Captain 
By  grave. 

They  effected  their  own  release  by  bribing  their  keeper, 
Saleh  Mahommud,  a  man  who  was  commandant  of  Hopkins's 
Afghan  Corps,  and  deserted  him  two  years  ago,  and  has  now 
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played  the  same  trick  to  Mahommud  Akbar.  TLe  prisoners 
are  all  well,  except  Mrs.  Andernon,  who  ia  still  weak. 

There  were  fifty-four  European  soldiers  among  the  libe- 
rated. The  affair  was  managed  thus :— After  much  parley, 
the  prisoners,  through  a  committee  (Pottiiiger,  George  Law- 
rence, Johnson,  and  Mackenzie),  agreed  to  guarantee  1,000 
rnpees  a  month  to  Salch  Mahommud. 

Pottioger  assumed  the  powers  of  his  old  office  as  Political 
Agent;  displaced  the  Governor;  appointed  a  new  one;  got 
in  some  of  the  Huzara  chiefs,  and  frightened  away  the  old 
Governor  and  Mahommud  Akbar's  Master  of  the  Horse  with 
a  party  of  Gbilzye  Jezailchees;  and  made  two  marches  to 
Kaloo,  on  tbia  side  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  where  they  met 
Sbakespear  and  GIO  Kazzilbaah  Horse ;  and  again  at  KiUa 
Aahroo  (thirty  miles  from  this)  met  General  Sale's  Cavalry, 
we  having  left  our  lufantry  on  the  top  of  the  Sofeyd  Khak 
Pass  (six  miles  behind  us),  to  hold  it. 

Providence  and  their  own  courage  saved  the  prisoners, 
though  they  arc  also  indebted  to  Shakespear,  and  might  have 
been  to  ns,  had  the  enemy  made  any  serious  attempt  on 
them.  Pottinger  managed  admirably."  We  are  all  well,  and 
in  great  glee  at  getting  our  friends.     I  think  that  now  an 

"  "  India,  'tenile  in  heroea,'  baa  Rhawn,  bIdcc  the  dajs  of  CUre,  do  nun 
oE  gmter  and  euLier  promiw  than  Eldred  Puttinger.  Aii<l  jet,  hcR)  M  be 
wu,  joa  might  bare  aat  for  weeks  beside  bim  it  table  and  not  barv  di«coTered 
be  bad  teeo  a  abot  Gred,  or  that  he  was  other  than  a  barrack-Boldier.  Soldierly 
and  strsightforword,  be  gave  hja  opinion  plaialy  and  dccisivety  at  the  lait 
military  council  ia  the  prenence  of  generals,  colonels,  and  cB[)tainB,  his  senion, 
thai  it  was  deatrnction  l»  retrent.  Bat  wbcn  the  lial  was  [Ufsed,  be  gaie  inch 
aid  as  *'■■  in  bia  power.  He  aigned  the  doomed  Treaty,  koowiog  that  he 
woald  be  held  responsible  for  what  had  heeu  the  woik  of  others.  Aa  a 
pnaoner  he  waa  ivapected  and  fcand.  Too  downrigbt,  he  was  only  referred 
to  by  the  ACgbuu  on  emergencies.  At  Bamean  his  genins  appeared  to  risa. 
Still  a  young  man,— one  of  the  jonngest  of  the  party  of  Britith  otRraci,— he 
Kcms  to  hsve  been  nnnnimoasly  elected  leader,  and  to  have  etTccted  what 
thr'nsaads  of  Croops  coald  QOI  have  done.  It  is  a  plain  proof  of  what  sort 
were  '  tbe  Afghan  politicals,'  that  when  niiafbrtune  bad  equalised  the  cap- 
tives ae  no  longer  bear  of  General  Sbeltoo  (General  Etphinstone  waa  from 
the  tint  too  iU  to  mote)  ;  but  when  anyihing  ia  to  be  done  it  ia  the  three 
politini  ofBcen,  Pottiager,  tlackeniie,  and  Lawrence,  or  Tronp,  a  Shah's 
oflicCT,  (0  whom  reference  is  made." — (.Htnry  Lawrtnct't  Dtftwct  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Matnaskltn,  ^c.) 
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effort  will  be  made  for  oar  Native  prisoners  in  Eohistan  and 
Loghur.  A  move  for  ten  days,  of  6,000  men,  into  either, 
with  a  little  wholesome  severity  on  the  property  of  our 
enemies,  would,  I  doubt  not,  very  soon  bring  in  our  people, 
and  perhaps  procure  the  seizure  of  AmeenooUah  and  other 
offenders,  or  even  Akbar  himself.  The  Euzzilbashee  have  so 
iBX  committed  themselves  with'  us,  that  it  would  be  their 
interest  to  help  us  to  seize  the  Baruckzye  leaders.  •  .  • 
Send  this  to  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

To  the  Same. 

2Zrd  Sqttember. 

...  The  ladies  and  children  all  look  lovely.  I  trust 
that  a  move  will  be  made  to  Loghur  and  Eohistan,  to  effect 
the  release  of  our  Native  prisoners,  who  are  there  in  hundreds. 
When  we  have  got  them,  I  shall  return  contented,  and  we 
may  look  the  Native  community  in  India  in  the  &ce.  •  .  . 
240  of  the  Sikh  contingent  went  with  me  to  meet  the 
prisoners.  The  Infantry  have  behaved  very  well  indeed ; 
the  Cavalry  less  so.  I  wrote  to  you  oflScially,  asking  that  the 
Maharajah  would  favour  Commandant  Meer  Jung  Ali,  the 
Adjutant  Boga,  and  Soobahdar  Moosa,  and  to  write  to  aU  in 
commendation  of  their  conduct;  for,  considering  the  way 
they  have  been  treated  in  this  camp,  they  deserve  great 
credit.  .  .  .  Our  army  is  badly  off  for  carriage,  and  General 
Nott,  though  well  provided,  is  averse  to  doing  anything,  and 
would  not  even  move  to  the  rescue  of  the  ladies  and  officers. 
He  is  very  ill.  He  is  angry  at  General  P.  being  here  first, 
and  is  as  yagee  ^  as  any  Afghan. 

As  letters  cannot  be  sent  to  the  provinces,  make  it  as 
public  as  possible  that  all  is  well,  and  the  troops  very 
healthy. 

To  the  Same. 

84<&  September. 

I  trust  that  the  several  places  where  our  prisoners  were 
confined  may  be  razed  to  the  ground,  leaving  no  sign  of  our 
disgrace.     To-day  I  was  at   the  cantonment.     It  is  a  sad 


"  Insabordinate,  rebelUoot. 
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memorial   of what  aliall   I   say  ?     You   may  fill   up  the 

blank. 

The  Envoy  was  murdered  and  his  atiite  carried  ofT  from  a 
spot  only  S50  yards  of  open  plain  from  onr  3.E.  bastioa. 
The  Commiasariat  Fort  was  little  further  off. 

The  hill  from  wbicli  Colonel  Sheltou  was  driven  on  the 
23rd  November  is  not  hulf-a-milo  from  the  north  face  of 
cantonment,  and  the  village  he  attacked  was  between  the 
cantonment  and  the  hill,  and  in  Jive  vdnutes  ought  to  have 
been  in  our  possession.     But  enough. 

To  Mes.  L. 

ailA  Sepltmbtr. 

Yoa  will  not  be  alarmed,  I  trust,  that  there  are  no  regular 
mails.  One  man  may  stop  our  letters;  and  as  it  is  known 
we  ore  leaving  the  country,  the  chiefs  between  this  and  Gun- 
dummuck,  who  cannot  oppose  us  in  the  field,  can  easily  stop 
our  letters.  A  strong  force  ia  going  to  the  Kohiatan  to- 
morrow, which  is  good.  General  Pollock  wovld  not  let  me 
go.  They  are  to  bo  back  in  teu  or  twelve  days,  when  we  are 
to  retura  to  India.  .  .  .  George  and  I  are  together.  He  is 
very  well. 

To  Mr.  Clerk. 

ST  ill  SepUmher. 

Bygrave  has  come  in — sent  by  Mahommud  Akbar,  who 
released  him  unconditionally. 

I  have  just  returned  from  seeing  the  Kohistan  force  half- 
way on  their  second  march. 

General  P.  would  not  let  me  go,  either  with  or  without 
my  Lahore  men  (whom  I  said  my  brother  would  look  after  in 
my  absence).  Ameenoollah  is  said  to  have  2,000  men  and 
several  of  the  Kohistan  chiefs  at  Istalif,  and  intends  to  fight. 
He  sent  a  letter  with  sixteeu  seals  of  KoUistanee  Sirdars  to 
Mahommud  Akbar,  calling  on  him  to  come  aud  oppose  ua  if 
he  was  a  Mussulman  ;  but  Mahommud  Akbar  rephed  that  it 
was  useless.  M.  A.  is  in  the  Ghorbund  Valley,  and  500 
women  of  his  party  are  there. 

Surely,  wherever  the  women  can  go,  we  can.  The  force 
gone  out   (two  European   and    Native   Infantry  corps,   two 
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squadrons  of  Dragoons,  and  one  of  Native  Cavalry,  and 
Christie's  Horse,  eleven  guns,  and  Broadfoot's  Sappers,) 
could  march  to  Bokhara.  Supplies  are  coming  in  well, 
although  there  is  much  plunder  going  on,  in  spite  of  the 
General's  orders. 

To  Major  Alexander,  Convtianding  4th  Irregular  Horse, 

Ferozepoor. 

29th  September. 

.  .  .  The  Afghans  have  been  so  well  thrashed  by  General 
Nott  and  by  us,  that  I  don't  think  they  will  much  molest  our 
return. 

If  we  would  only  now  send  a  strong  brigade  into  Loghur, 
and  give  up  ten  days  to  dismantling  AmeenooUah's  forts,  we 

might  then  return  almost  with  whitened  faces We 

have  got  Buxie  Bygrave,  the  last  of  the  prisoners. 

Indeed,  Providence  has  wonderfully  dealt  with  us.  Our 
way  has  been  smoothed  most  miraculously.  At  one  time  I 
thought  I  could  not  show  my  face  again  at  Ferozepoor.  Now 
I  feel  that  we  are,  in  a  measure,  whitewashed.  The  canton- 
ment here,  however,  is  a  melancholy  picture.  Would  that 
all  traces  of  our  disaster  could  be  wiped  away  ! 

To  Mr.  Clerk. 

30th  September. 

Yesterday  General  MacCaskill  thrashed  the  Afghans  well 
at  Istalif.  The  despatch  is  in,  but  a  private  letter  says  that 
it  was  not  the  General's  intention  to  have  fought  yesterday. 
He  was  changing  ground  (probably  with  a  view  of  crowning 
the  hills),  when  the  enemy's  skirmishers  fired  on  our  advanced 
guard,  who  returned  the  compliment.  The  enemy  was  then 
driven  from  position  to  position,  and  we  took  two  guns,  and 
recovered  an  immense  quantity  of  our  Cabul  cantonment  loot. 
Istalif  was,  I  believe,  the  rendezvous  of  the  Cabulees.  No 
mention  is  made  of  AmeenooUah,  who  doubtless  took  to  his 
heels.  There  are  now  two  of  our  guns  in  Loghur,  and  two 
in  Tezeen.  We  should  get  them,  and  might  most  easily 
do  so. 

General  Pollock  says  that  he  will  give  the  two  Sikh  guns 
to  General  Goolab  Sing.     They  are  two  which  the  Afghans 
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took  at  Jamrood  from  SirJur  Ilurrce  Sing.  ...  By  per- 
mission, I  took  100  Horse  niid  50  Infantry  tbe  day  before 
yesterday,  aud  burnt  the  fort  of  Shookee,  where  the  prisoners 
were  confined,  and  one  of  Mahommud  Shah's  about  a  mile 
from  it.  We  saw  about  a  dozen  horsemen,  and  from  the  hill 
above  Sheukee  a  few  shots  were  fired  at  us. 

To  \[ajor  Leaddeitrr,  59rd  Regiment  N.  I.,  Jelltilabad. 

IX  Oclaia-. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  town  of  Cabul,  which  IB 
much  leas  of  a  place  than  I  expected.  It  is  said  that  Fotteh 
Jang  will  return  with  us.  If  he  does  not,  ho  will  not  be  king 
many  days  after  our  departure. 

A  great,  many  forts  and  villages  have  bean  burnt,  and  I 
fully  expect  to  see  Cabul  in  Rames  before  we  start,  and  half 
wonder  it  has  escaped  so  long.   ...  If  our  retura  is  well 

managed,  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  much  molested 

General   Nott  is  still  ailing Brigadier  Monteath  and 

Colonel  Richmond  I  look  on  as  our  best  officers.  The  latter 
managed  our  rearguard  at  Tezeen  admirably. 

To  Major  Bi.aiti,  Ctyinmanding  at  Gundummuck. 

indOcloitr. 

Yesterday  there  was  some  plundering  in  the  town,  and  a 
considerable  commotion.  My  brother  and  I  were  in  a  Hum- 
vidm,"  out  o/wliick  we  got  as  quick  as  we  could. 

I  shall  not  trust  my  precious  self  in  Cabul  again,  for  if 
burning  aud  plundering  be  the  order  of  the  day,  there  will  he 
lots  of  fthooting,  too,  and  it  is  not  my  ambition  to  be  potl«d 
at  from  a  window  or  loophole  by  the  ruffians. 

From  George  Lawrence  to  Mrs.  Hbney  Lawrence. 

Cabul,  ilh  OctaUr. 

Henry  rode  out  with  Shakespear  to  Charakar  on  the 
night  of  the  3rd.     He  returns  to-morrow,  and  the  force  the 

nest  day Reports  are  strong  that  we  move  in  three 

dirisions, — the  first  on  the  10th.     It  is  not  supposed  that  we 

shall  meet  with  anything  like  determined  opposition,  thoogh 

"  Hot  bath. 
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of  course  the  Ohilzjes  will  annoy  us  as  mach  as  they  can. 
I  have  sent  in  an  application  to  he  allowed  to  push  on  from 
Peshawur,  with  a  view  to  getting  furlough  to  Europe.  Henry 
will,  I  fancy,  accompany  me,  so  that  you  may  look  for  us 
early  in  December,  and  a  very  joyful  meeting  it  will  be.  .  .  • 

Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  the  widows  [to  give  particulars 
of  their  husbands*  deaths]  ? 

The  only  surrivors  in  the  retreat  are  Griffiths,  Souter,  and 
Bygrave,  and  their  account  of  one  man's  death  is  that  of  all. 
N.  was  never  seen  after  the  first  barrier,  so  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen  there.  M.  reached  Oundummuck,  and  there  was 
killed.  Strange  to  say,  the  body  of  H.,  of  5th  Cavalry,  was 
recognized  there  a  few  days  ago,  and  buried. 

The  Army  found  many  letters,  &c.  on  different  bodies. 
Captain  C.'s  was  found  out  by  his  name  being  on  his  socks. 

All  the  captives  are  well,  save  Mrs.  Trevor  and  Mrs. 
Anderson,  who  are  still  invalided  from  the  effects  of  the 
Sheokee  fever.  .  .  . 

I  have  received  a  complimentary  letter  from  ott,  thanking 
me  for  my  attention  during  the  last  eight  months ;  and 
Pottinger  has  been  voted  a  bit  of  plate  for  his  services  in 
effecting  our  release.** 

H.  M.  L.  to  Major  Blaib. 

6M  October. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  run  up  to  Charakar.  The 
country  is  more  level  than  anything  I  have  seen  in  Afghan- 
istan.    To-morrow  General  MacCaskill  returns.    The  Kohis- 

*  Henry  Lawrence,  in  a  MSS.  Defence  of  Sir  WiUiam  Macnaghten  and 
his  staff  of  political  officers,  thos  speaks  of  his  brother  George : — *'  In  cap-> 
tiritj,  as  daring  the  siege,  his  tdnct  was  erer  cheerfoL  He  would  gire  np  hit 
horse  or  his  clothes.  He  would  carry  a  soldier's  wife  on  his  pony,  or  for  a 
whole  march  a  child  in  his  arms.  He  would  serve  out  the  rations,  and  beard 
the  jailor  to  his  face  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-captlTes.*'  The  late  General 
John  Nicholson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  shamefaUy-treated  prisoners  in 
Ghuznee,  bat  at  the  last  joined  the  party  of  captiree  in  Cabnl,  used  to  say  that 
he  never  could  forget  the  feeling  of  (p'atitude  he  experienced  when  (>eorge 
Lawrence  received  a  small  box  of  clothes  from  Henry,  and  immediately  on 
opening  it  gave  a  shirt  to  Nicholson — the  first  he  liad  had.  for  months.  To 
others  he  distributed  in  the  same  way,  according  to  their  comparative  wants, 
keeping  little  for  himself. 
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tancea  were  so  irell  thrashed  that  the;  havo  not  molested  his 
return.  No  orJera  yet,  ami  uU  mysterj' ,-  bnt  I  fancy  wo 
shall  move  on  10th  or  11th. 

Futeh  Jung,  I  am  sure,  will  go  with  as,  for  he  has  not 
a  leg  to  Bland  npoii,  and  Akbar  will  bo  here  before  we  are  at 

Tftzeen Istalif  ia  a  very  strong  place,  where,  if  the 

fellows  hud  been  worth  their  Bait,  they  might  have  made  an 
excellent  stand.  They  had  their  property,  their  loot,  and 
their  families  to  defend,  and  yet  ran  like  deer.  Oh,  if  we 
could  only  have  gone  into  half-a-dozen  other  valleys,  and 
tanght  the  whole  country  not  to  boast  of  the  Cabul  affair ! 

To  Mb.  Clerk. 

T(A  Oelober. 
It  i\a8  said  that  we  were  to  be  off  on  Monday  the  10th, 
but  I  fancy  some  arrangements  are  on  the  tapU  about  leaving 
a  Onifmment  here,  that  will  detain  us  a  few  days.  Futteh 
Jong  goes  with  ns,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  Shah 
Shoojah's  family  can  stand  a  month  against  Mabommad 
.\ktiar'8  energy.     However,  time  will  show. 

To  CAPTiiN  Johnston,  Deputy  Ai^tant  Commissary- 
General,  I'eitlMwur. 

SfA  Oclobtr. 

I  believe  we  march  in  three  columns  on  Wednesday) 
12th.  The  Bala  Hifisar  is  to  be  spared,  but  the  troops  are 
now  dcstrojing  the  Grand  Bazaar.  Futteh  Jung  is  coming 
with  us,  but  Shahpoor,  his  young  brother,  is,  I  believe,  fool 
enough  to  remain. 

Mahomraud  Akbar  will,  I  suspect,  be  here  within  a  week 
of  our  departarc  ;  but  this  is  merely  my  own  opinion,  for  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  at  Cabul,  and  am  simply 
commander  of  500  Lahore  troops,  who  (tell  Avitabile)  have 
behaved  very  well. 

To  the  Same. 

I  Ith  Oetober. 

iVe  march  lo-viorrow  for  India. 

How  impossible  for  us  now  to  enter  into  all  the 
mcaniDg  that  those  few  words,  "  We  march  to-morrow 
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for  India/'  must  have  had  for  the  thousands  brought 
together  in  the  British  camp  at  Cabnl :  the  long  cut 
off,  but  victorious,  garrisons  of  Nott  and  Sale,  who  felt 
that  God  had  enabled  them  to  stand  firm  while  others 
had  succumbed  ;  Pollock's  army,  the  conquerors  of  the 
Khyber,  the  avengers  of  the  Cabul  massacre,  the 
rescuers  of  the  English  captives,  and  the  vindicators  of 
England's  honour ;  the  thankful  Christian  men  and 
women  saved  at  the  last  moment  from  the  dungeons 
of  Bokhara,  where  poor  Connolly  and  Stoddart  were 
left  to  perish : — all  these  so  glad  and  joyous  at  the 
home- like  thought  of  getting  back  to  "  India ;  "  but 
with  them,  heavy  of  heart,  the  band  of  Afghan  princes 
and  princesses,  chiefs  and  partisans,  who  had  reigned 
or  sided  with  Shah  Shoojah  and  the  English  too  openly 
to  remain,  and  who  now  looked  for  the  last  time  at 
the  snow-capped  mountains,  green  valleys,  rich  vine- 
yards, rugged  rocks,  and  rosy  faces  of  their  own 
country,  and  were  going  forth  beggars  and  pensioners 
into  exile  among  the  dusky  races  and  heart-wearying 
plains  of  sweltering  Hindostan.  And,  as  if  to  com- 
plete the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  French  General  looking  on  at  the  triumph  of 
English  arms  with  hearty  satisfaction.  The  Sikh 
regiments  whom  he  had  drilled  and  disciplined  had 
begun  to  command  their  commander,  to  plunder  him, 
and  even  to  threaten  his  life.  The  Sikh  government 
could  give  him  no  redress.  He  longed  to  escape  from 
the  situation,  and  he  saw  in  Pollock's  return  to  India 
and  Henry  Lawrence's  return  to  Ferozepoor  a  friendly 
door  of  retreat  opening  to  **  la  belle  Europe." 

Cher  Monsieur —  Du  Camp  dt  Pichawr,  U  ire  Octobre  1842. 

YivE  Dieu  voire  drapeaa  victorieax  flotte  de  nouveaa 
a  Caboul.     Je  vous  eu  felicite.     C'^tait  \k  ce  que,  comme 
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European,  je  d^Btrais  bien  ardemment ;  angBi  dans  le  diner 
qa'a  doDoe  dero ie rente nt  M.  Mackeson  ai-je  port^  de  bicn 
bon  c(ctir  an  toa»t  u  la  noble  ct  louable  andace  du  General 
Nott,  a  la  pradcDce  consommee  dn  Gen6ral  Pollock,  ot  a 
]'intrepi<Ie  resotulioQ  dea  braves  qu'ila  commumkient,  et  qai 
ODt  op6r6  an  si  hourcux  rcsultat. 

J'ai  auBsi  bu  ii  rhcoreuse  d6IiiTance  de  vos  malbeureax 
prisonnierB  ecliappes  par  miracle  dea  mains  du  N6ron  Afghan . 
Lcnr  retour  inesper^  au  milieu  de  lears  Gompatnot«B  a  du 
provoqoer  de  bien  rives  emotions.  Uoe  scene  aussi  toucbaiito 
et  aussi  memorable  merite  reellemenl  d'etre  saisie  par  le 
burin  de  rbistoire. 

QaaDt  a  toub,  mon  cber  monsieur,  votre  joio  a  du  Mre 
complete,  pnisqne  tous  avez  eu  en  outre  la  satisfaction  de 
serrer  dans  ros  bras  un  frtre  cb^ri  que  tous  aviez,  pour  aind 
dire,  deseapere  de  revoir. 

Uaintenaat,  il  ne  me  reste  plus  qu'h  sonbaiter  qne  Tons 
quittiez  au  plntot  cet  infernal  pays,  et  que  voua  laiesiez  la  ce 
peuple  sans  roi,  sans  lot,  et  sans  foi,  livre  a  nn  gnerre  intes- 
tine, i  iin  que  dans  sea  fureurs  il  s'eitermine  avec  sea  propres 
annes.  Par  la  ceux  qui  survivront  aanront  un  jour  apprecier 
les  6acrifi(?«s  enormea  que  faiaait  votre  gouvcmement  poor 
ramcner  cbez  ens  la  civilisation,  tout  en  travaillant  pour  ses 
propres  interets.  Vouloir  encore  I'occuper  ce  serait  le  comble 
de  la  folie. 

Crovez  que  ce  sera  pour  moi  un  jour  de  rejouissance  que 
celui  oii  je  vous  reverrai  de  retour  pour  I'lnde.  J'y  anis 
d'autant  plus  int^ress^  que  votre  retonr  m'ouvrira  indubita- 
blcment  les  portes  de  la  belle  Europe,  et  voua  eavez  que  poor 
m'j  diriger  j'ai  besoin  de  toute  voire  amitie  pour  trouver  k 
Ferozepour  les    bateaux   necesBaires   pour  la  navigation  da 

Sitloudge Adieu,  mon  cber  monaieur:   portez  vous 

toDJooTB  bien,  favoriaez  moi  de  vos  nouvelles,  et  croyes  que 
je  sols  bien  sincerement 

Votre  tout  devout, 

A.  COUBT. 

So,  oa  the  12th  October,  Pollock  marched  from 
Cabal.    He  had  done  his  work.     He  had  taaght  the 
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Afghan  nation,  by  the  only  argument  that  can  teach 
barbarians,  that  in  the  winter  of  1841  they  had 
triumphed  only  over  one  British  general,  not  over  the 
British  power.  He  had  rescued  from  captivity  many 
English  men  and  women.  He  had  released  at  Cabul 
alone  more  than  500  frost-bitten  and  crippled  Native 
soldiers  and  camp-followers,  whom  he  carried  humanely 
to  their  own  country. 

He  had  fitly  selected  for  destruction  the  grand 
bazaar  of  Cabul,  in  which  **  the  mutilated  remains  of 
the  murdered  Envoy  had  been  exhibited  to  the  insolent 
gaze  of  the  Afghans."  *^ 

And  he  bore  off  with  liim  to  British  India,  as 
substantial  proofs  of  victory,  upwards  of  forty  pieces 
of  captured  cannon.  But  he  wreaked  no  un-Christian 
vengeance.  To  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  he  had 
restrained  plunder ;  and,  yielding  to  the  petition  of 
Prince  Shahpoor,  who  fancied  he  could  rule  the  people 
who  had  dethroned  and  killed  his  father,  he  had  even 
withheld  his  hand  from  razing  to  the  ground  the  Bala 
Hissar,  the  citadel  and  pride  of  Cabul — a  mark  of 
miUtary  retribution  which  justice  might  have  righteously 
demanded. 

No  organized  opposition  was  made  by  the  Barukzye 
party  to  the  homeward  march  of  Pollock's  army.  A 
few  predatoiy  bands  from  the  robber  fastnesses  of  the 
Ghilzyes  hung  upon  the  rear  for  plunder,  dashing  in 
sometimes  on  a  straggling  column  in  the  dusk  of 
evening,  forcing  on  a  fruitless  skirmish,  and  sacri- 
ficing valuable  lives. 

But  the  Afghans  as  a  nation  stood  aloof,  heavily 

»  Kayc,  Book  VIII.  Chap.  iii. 

In  his  despatch  of  13th  October,  General  Pollock  atatea  that  this  Bazaar 
was  '*  built  in  tlie  reign  of  Aorungzebe  bj  the  celebrated  Murdan  Khan.'' 

27 
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taking  breath  while  they  reahzod  the  unexpected  fiict 
that  the  Enghsh  had  tinally  withdrawn  from  their 
coantry,  and  left  them  free  ouce  more  to  choose  their 
rulers  by  the  savage  plchiscitnm  of  ciril  war. 

Jellalabad  and  its  dependencies  had  been  offered 
by  Lord  EUenborough  to  the  Sikh  Bovereign,  or,  if 
he  preferred  it,  to  his  great  Warwicks,  the  Jommo 
Rajahs. 

The  policy  of  the  offer  was  doubtless  good  at  the 
time  when  it  was  made  ;  and  it  succeeded  in  throwing 
life  into  the  co-operation  of  tlie  Sikhs,  whose  coantry 
was  our  indispensable  base  of  operations.  But  the 
poUcy  of  accepting  it  was  very  questionable,  for  the 
chronic  difficulty  of  goveming  Afghanistan  is  that  it 
produces  a  snrplua  of  warriors,  with  a  deficit  of 
revenue. 

To  take  away  the  fruitful  province  of  Jellalabad 
was  permanently  to  straiten  the  treasury  of  Cahul ; 
and  a  hnngry  robber  makes  a  had  neighbour.  That 
the  Sikhs  could  have  held  it,  nevertheless,  is  highly 
probable. 

Discussing  the  analogous  question  of  Shah  Shoojah's 
failure  at  Cabul,  Henry  Lawrence,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Marshman  (20th  July  1844),  says  very  truly  that — 

Ilail  tlie  Shall  been  more  cruel,  or,  rather,  more  tevere, 
he  wonld  bave  been  proliably  uow  in  power,  .  ■  ■  It  required 
nu  iron  man  to  rule  Afghanistan — a.  man  with  little  bowels 
of  merer,  and  a  system  such  ae  Parliament  and  the  English 
[ICO pie  would  never  have  Banctioned.  A  twelvemonth  of 
.\vitabilc's  system  would  have  quieted  the  country;  but  had 
an  able  militiiry  man  been  Envoy,  and  gone  up  two  or  three 
yagee"  vaiieya  (say  Nyrow,  Zoormut,  aud  Tugow),  and 
•'Jfeetiially  subdued  them— gone  into  every  nook,  dismantled 
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every  fort,  taken  hostages,  and  left  a  strong  post  well-pro- 
^'isioned  and  watered  to  bridle  them — neither  hangings  nor 
bribes  would  have  been  long  required.  But  where  among 
our  generals  could  we  have  found  a  fit  man  ?  Certainly  not 
in  any  that  first  or  last  entered  Afghanistan.  I  believe 
Havelock  understood  the  needful  better  than  any  man  there. 

The  Sikhs  at  any  rate  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  accepted  Lord  Ellenborough's  offer ;  but 
they  had  been  so  long  considering  it,  that  their 
decision  arrived  too  late.  Pollock's  army  had  reached 
Jellalabad  on  the  22nd  October,  and  at  once  dis- 
mantled the  fortress ;  and  the  Sikhs  had  no  mind  to 
place  themselves  in  the  position  of  Sale's  garrison 
when  the  earthquake  of  the  19th  February  threw  down 
their  defences  in  the  face  of  a  besieging  enemy. 

*'  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
war,  *'  whether  either  party  very  much  regretted  the 
accident."  ^ 

Certainly  we,  who  have  become  the  heirs  of  the 
Sikhs,  may  be  thankful  that  the  British  border  does 
not  Ue  on  the  west  of  the  Khyber. 

There  were  some  thoughts  of  breakmg  up  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Afreedee  clans  as  the  army 
returned  through  the  Pass,  and  punishing  them  for 
all  the  trouble  they  had  given ;  but  after  being  **  ten 
hours  on  horseback,"  exploring  the  road  from  Dhakka, 
Lawrence  was  obUged  to  report  it  so  bad  that  the 
expedition  was  abandoned,  and  Pollock  contented 
himself  with  taking  a  free  passage  through  the 
Khyber,  and  blowing  up  the  fort  of  Ali  Musjid  as  a 
last  farewell.  **We  bowled  through  the  Khyber  as 
if  it  had  been  the  road  between  Hanmiersmith  and 

«  Kayc,  Book  Vm.  Chap.  iv. 
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LondoD,"  wrote  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clerk,  as  he  once 
more  encamppJ  with  his  Sikh  contingent  at  Jumrood, 
in  the  Peshawiir  valley,  on  the  Ist  of  Novemher. 

How  still  a  harhour  secma  after  a  etorm  !  Breakers 
outside,  calm  within.  It  is  but  a  dead  heart  that  is 
not  touched  by  the  sudden  change ;  and  we  can  all 
sympathize  with  the  home  scene  which  in  an  instant 
ends  the  war. 

From  Mas.  Lwtoence  to  Mrs.  Hayes, 

"  Feroiepoor,  Dtember  I  \lh,  1842. 

It  was  GeorRG  who  mended  the  pen  I  have  taken  in  hand 
to  l)egin  tlik  with,  Iwlovod  BJster. 

Just  fiincy   U3   all  together   here — Henry,    George,  and 

me 

From  H.  M.  L. — on  savic  Sheet. 
DiRLiSfi  Lett  ICE- — 

Hero  is  my  own  beautiful  handwriting  to  certify 
that  I  am  uow  iu  "  the  presence."  Like  a  bright  ^'Ofticukr 
sins  I  ehot  past  the  army  at  Pcshawui'  and  reached  the  River 
Ilaveo,  fifty  miles  off,  twenty  days  ago  ;  and  having  sent  my 
traps  into  Lahore,  was  in  the  act  of  riding  there  myself, 
when  I  heard  that  my  dear  wife  had  arrived  at  Fcrozepoor; 
so,  turning  my  horse's  bead  thi3  way,  I  rode  straight  in,  and 
bappily  found  her  at  the  ferry  all  well.  Thus  has  our  almost 
twelvemonth's  pilgrimage  terminated  in  joy  and  gladness ; 
both  of  QE  in  bettor  health  than  when  wc  parted,  and  our  wee 
man  improved  more  than  we  could  have  hoped. 

I  had  left  the  King  and  Court  of  Lahore  to  lament  my 
delayed  visit ;  bo,  after  a  few  days'  stay,  I  went  over  to  Lahore, 
and  was  there  made  much  of,  putting  me  in  mind  of  the  days  of 
Coriolanus,  Antony,  and  such  worthies,  and  having  received 
a  dress  of  honour  and  a  sword  worth  300  guineas,  **  went  on 

■  The  nilM  of  tlic  wnice  on  ihc  aubject  of  prcscnU  lUd  not  permit  him 
lo  retain  even  this  bononrablc  memento  of  tbe  Sikh  alliance. 

Fmn  B  nKmoraoilnm  lakcu  on  depoailiog  it  in  tbc  Trosuiy,  (he  sword 
appeal?  to  hare  been  act  with  emendds,  rubies,  and  pearla,  io  true  barbaric 
Bptendonr. 
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to  Umritsir  (the  Sikh  Canterbury'))  ^^^  thence  by  Loodiana 
back  to  Ferozepoor  in  ten  days,  ....  Now  let  me  tell 
you  how  lovely  and  loving  I  found  my  precious  wife  and 
child,  and  how  in  both  I  am  repaid  for  all  my  cares  and 
anxieties. 

She  was  a  good,  mo$t  good  wife  before,  but  I'm  innocently 
told  by  her  that  she  will  try  and  be  better  now. 

And  my  little  son,  when  he  rushes  to  his  old  papa,  and 
cuddles  up  to  him,  shows  how  his  father's  name  has  been 
instilled  into  his  heart 
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CH.\PTEIl  X. 

18-12. 

The  Armv  of   Reserve   at  Ferozepoor — Lord   Ellend! 

renariis  l-^ivrekce  with  tue  superihtendektbbip  of'  the 
Deiiili  Dmoon— The  Supreme  Council  declare  it  illeoal 

— L-in-RENCE    IS    TRANSFERRKD    TO    THE  CHAROE  OF  UmDALI.A  

DlS.lPPOINTED  AT  GETTING  NO  MILITARY  ReWAUB SoLACE  OF  A 

HAPPY  Home — "The  Little  Hand" — Insdrrbction  ik  the 
Kythul  State  —  Military  Licence — Lawrence  brincs  as 
OpncEE  toCocrt-martial — Lord  Ellen  borough  puts  hiu  in 
CHARGE  or  KnauL — Mistake  Aiion  Companionship  of  the 
Bath — Lord  Ellesdorouoh  appoints  him  Resident  at  tfie 
Corr.T  ofNepalx — He  msnEs  to  stay  on  the  Sckh  Frontier 
— Srini.iKY  Settlement  of  Kvthul — Chiefs  teisjis  People — 
Naiu-e  irrjir*  British  Rule — Hknry  Lawrence's  Civilizing 
Meascees — Departure  to  Nepadl — Visit  to  u«  Bbother 
John  at  Kubnaul — Defence  of  Sib  William  Macsaghtes- — 
The  MrTisv  of  18S7  FOBEsirAHOWED — Arrival  at  Nepaul 
C^i-rt. 

It  was  oii  the  dusty  plaiii  of  Ferozepoor  that  the  gay 
armv  gathered  which,  m  the  autumn  of  1S38,  so 
hghtly  marched  to  dethrone  Dost  Mahommud  Khau, 
and  tet  Shah  Shoojah  ou  the  throne  of  Cahiil.  That 
army  is  under  the  snows.  Its  cliiefs,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, lie  low  in  Afghan  graves.  The  pupiict-king  has 
toppled  down  upon  the  lifeless  liands  that  lately  held 
him  lip.  And  now,  in  the  winter  of  lSi2,  a  second 
army  has  avcugod  the  first,  iind  is  welcomed  at  the 
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Sutlej  under  salvos  of  artilleiy  by  a  third  army  **  of 
reserve,"  assembled  to  keep  the  Sikhs  in  check,  while 
Sale,  with  the  remnant  of  his  **  illustrious  garrison," 
Nott,  with  the  reconquered  gates  of  an  Indian  temple,* 
and  Pollock  with  worthier  trophies,  the  rescued  British 
captives,  retire  through  the  Punjaub  amid  the  muttered 
threats  of  the  Khalsa  soldiery,  that  the  English  should 
soon  be  driven  from  India  as  they  had  been  driven 
from  Afghanistan. 

It  is  on  the  same  dusty  plain  of  Ferozepoor  that 
these  new  hosts  gather.  Where  the  war  opened,  there 
it  ends.  Miles  of  canvas  camps  spring  up  in  the 
wilderness  and  people  it  with  English,  Indians,  and 
Afghans  in  motley  costumes,  speaking  many  tongues. 
The  tents  of  the  Army  of  Reserve,  fresh  from  canton- 
ments, are  new  and  white,  pitched  rigidly  in  lines  like 
soldiers  on  parade,  but  large,  wide-spread,  and  tra- 
versed by  broad  streets,  telUng  at  once  of  pipe-clay 
discipline  and  the  habitual  peace  and  ease  of  Indian 
provinces.  The  camps  of  Nott  and  Sale  and  Pollock, 
how  different  they  arc !  Long  marches  through 
mountain  passes  in  an  enemy's  country,  scant  forage, 
and  dying  camels,  have  reduced  their  baggage  to  a 
minimum.  Two  or  three  officers  are  living  together 
in  each  tent.  The  tents  themselves  are  old  and 
weather-beaten,   as  if  blown  down  in  many  a  storm 


1  About  tlic  o].cning  of  the  eleventh  century  Mahmood  the  Destroyer,  in 
his  last  invasion  of  India,  carried  away  the  sondal-wood  gates  of  the  reno>vncd 
idul-teraple  of  Soninatli,  on  the  coast  of  Guzerat,  and  placed  them  at  the 
entrance  of  his  own  tomb  at  Ghuznec.  Lord  Ellenborough  ordered  Gijnenil 
Nott  to  bring  back  these  gates  to  India,  as  a  memorial  of  British  power,  and 
proclaimed  his  intention  to  re-erect  the  gates  of  the  shrine  whence  ^lohmood 
had  torn  them — thus  "avenging  the  insult  of  800  years."  But  the  Homo 
Government  of  India  forbade  it  as  an  unseemly  triumph  to  the  Hindoos  and 
insult  to  the  Mahommedans  of  India. 

The  gates  were  therefore  deposited  in  the  Fort  of  Agra. 
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and  chafed  over  umny  a  rock.  What  few  there  are  of 
them  are  pitcbud  iu  serried  ranks,  rope  between  rope, 
"  locked  up  "  like  soldiers  iu  a  column.  These  camps 
have  been  movin;^  castles  in  a  land  of  foes. 

So  with  their  inmates.  In  the  Army  of  Reserve 
the  bugle  sounds  or  the  drum  beats,  and  out  of  those 
snowy  tents  the  fair-fiwrcd  British  soldiers  and  the  dark 
Indian  sei)oya  come  swarming  forth,  all  clad  alike  in 
the  red  uniform  of  England,  bright  and  now,  with 
beits  of  spotless  white.  They  fall  into  their  ranks  and 
their  brigades.  No  regiment  there  less  than  a  thou- 
sand strong ;  and  their  colours  (glorious  in  silk  and 
gold  device,  and  fresh-embroidered  names  of  bygone 
battles)  fly  proudly  out  as  they  march  by  in  faultless 
lines  to  the  music  of  their  bauds.  Compare  the 
troops  just  come  back  from  the  war.  Dwindled  low 
iu  numbers,  half  clothed  in  Afghan  goatskins,  and 
bronzed  with  a  long  campaign,  their  standards  rent  and 
smoked  in  many  a  0ght,  and  nothing  bright  about 
them  but  their  musket-locks  and  swords,  the  horse 
and  foot  of  Pollork,  Nott,  and  Sale  take  up  their 
ground.  No  martinet  would  praise  them  as  loosely 
and  easily  they  jog  along,  like  men  who  long  ago  have 
thrown  their  leather-stocks  away  at  some  mountain's 
foot.  A  few  iifes,  drums,  and  bugles  are  all  the 
"  band  "  that  is  lelt  them.  But  they  mai-ch  with  the 
habitual  step  of  victory  and  endurance,  and  an  irre- 
pressible cheer  bursts  from  their  comrades  of  tlie 
reserve  as  the  arid  plain  resounds  under  their  tread. 

Together  the  two  armies  are  a  gallant  eight  — 
45,000  soldiers  of  all  arms  passing  iu  review  before 
the  chiefs  of  two  great  States.  An  embassy  of  nobles 
is  there  from  the  Sikh  Court  congratulating  the  English 
on  the  victories  which  have  restored  their  prestige  in 
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India.  The  Commander-iu-Chief  is  there  with  all  his 
staff,  welcoming  his  generals  back  from  wars  which  he 
disapproved.  And  high  above  the  brilhant  throng, 
on  a  monster  elephant  of  state,  sits  the  new  Governor- 
General  of  India,  with  a  bearing  not  unworthy  of  the 
ruler  of  a  fifth  of  the  human  race.  It  is  his  fortune 
to  close  in  \dctoi7  the  war  which  his  predecessor 
began  in  wrong  and  left  in  disaster ;  and  happier  still, 
to  release  from  captivity  in  India  and  restore  to  his 
country,  the  master  spirit  of  Central  Asia,  on  whose 
alienation  and  dethronement  miUions  of  money  and 
thousands  of  brave  lives  had  just  before  been  lavished. 

For  two  whole  months  the  great  camp  at  Feroze- 
poor  is  **  a  whirl  of  reviews,  parades,  festivities," — (and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  adds  in  her  journal),  **  lamentations ; 
for  all  the  show  and  glitter  could  not  fill  up,  in  many 
a  lonely  heart,  the  place  of  those  who  were  never  to 
return." 

Prejudice  too  must  have  its  howl  at  such  a  time. 
It  cannot  be  forgotten  even  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
that  great  calamities  have  overtaken  the  British  arms, 
so  little  used  to  reverse  or  check  in  Asia ;  and  wounded 
pride  finds  it  easier  to  throw  the  blame  on  a  civilian 
and  his  political  staff  than  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
worn-out  or  insubordinate  generals,  the  gravest  mili- 
tary eiTors,  miserably  divided  councils,  and  in  conse- 
quence demorahzed  troops.  Lord  EUenborough's  own 
genius  has  a  strong  military  bent,  and  while  deUghting 
to  honour  successful  soldiers  with  the  first  and  greatest 
rewards  that  come  to  hand,  (careless  apparently  whe- 
ther they  best  fit  the  men  or  not,)  his  brow  darkens 
at  the  very  name  of  **  an  Afghan  Political,"  who  yet 
may  have  done  good  service  to  the  State. 

Fortunately  for  Henry  Lawrence,  though  he  bears 
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the  political  IrauJ,  it  has  not  eateu  into  his  flesli.  He 
ouly  serYCil  with  Pollock's  aYCUgiug  aiTaj,  anil  haa 
beeu  as  free  i^ilb  his  sword  as  with  his  pen.  His 
exertions  to  feed  the  arm^'  at  Peshawur,  his  daily 
exposure  in  the  Klijber,  aud  his  mauagcment  of  the 
Sikh  cuntingeiit,  have  becu  marked  by  the  Governor- 
General  with  unwonted  approbation. 

ilr.  Clerk  loses  no  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
bow  mnch  has  been  due  to  his  energy  and  stootuess 
of  heart.  .\nd  when  it  comes  to  the  distribution  of 
rewards,  Henry  Lawrence  is  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Debra  I)hoou. 

This  is  a  most  favoured  valley  at  the  Southern  foot 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  bounded  by  the  Jumna 
fin  one  side,  the  Gan^'es  on  tiie  other,  and  shut 
in  fruui  (he  plains  of  Upper  India  by  the  Sewahk 
Range. 

The  Goorkhas  took  it  from  the  Rajah  of  Gurhwal 
in  1803,  and  the  British  took  it  from  tiie  Goorkhas  in 
ISlo.  The  bill  of  Kalunga,  immortalized  by  tlie 
death  of  the  gallant  General  Gillespie  under  its  walls, 
is  on  its  eastoni  boundary;  and  the  hill  sanataria  of 
ilusriooroe  and  Laudour  arc  on  the  northern.  Covered 
with  forests  whicli  mantle  a  rich  virgin  soil,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  climate  suited  at  once  to  tea,  cotton,  sugar, 
opium,  and  hemp,  it  is  pre-eminently  a  district  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  a  heart  and  a 
bead  for  developing  resources,  and  improving  the  con- 
dition of  all  around  him.  Such  a  man  was  Henry 
Lawrence,  and  he  rci)aired  to  bis  new  post  early  in 
Jauuarj-  1843,  full  of  ardent  plans  of  usefulness.  He 
at  once  set  himself  to  explore  tlic  country  under  his 
char^'c,  and  liad  just  "traversed  the  Dhoon  from 
Ilopitowu  to  Ilurdwar"  when  he  was  recalled. 
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This  was  no  caprice  of  the  Governor- General's. 
It  was  found  to  be  illegal  to  appoint  other  than  a 
covenanted  civilian  to  the  appointment,  and  much 
against  his  own  will  Lord  EUenborongh  cancelled  the 
arrangement. 

It  was  now  difficult  to  find  another  suitable  post 
for  Lawrence.  At  one  time  the  Governor- General 
thought  of  sending  him  to  the  Saugor  territorieSi 
whence  the  whole  administrative  stafif  had  been  most 
unceremoniously  expelled.  At  another  his  lordship 
suggested  that  ^^  he  would  make  a  very  good  Governor 
of  Sukhur/'  in  the  province  of  Sindh  ! 

But  to  both  of  these  plans  Henry  Lawrence's 
health  was  (fortunately  for  his  future)  a  decided 
obstacle.  At  length  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut  by 
transfeiTing  Mr.  Henry  Yansittart,  of  the  Civil  Service, 
from  the  district  of  Umballa,  in  the  cis-Sutlej  States, 
to  the  Dehra  Dhoon,  and  Henry  Lawrence  from  the 
Dhoon  to  Umballa,  with  the  reversion  of  the  Simla 
Hill  States  on  the  promotion  of  their  present  incum- 
bent. **I  need  not  say  how  sorry  I  am  for  this 
disappointment  and  derangement  of  all  your  plans," 
wrote  his  kind  friend  Mr.  Clerk ;  ^'  but  as  it  combines 
your  commanding  at  all  times  a  hill-climate  within 
six  hours'  ddh  for  yourself,  and  permanently  for  your 
family,  while  keeping  you  handy  to  the  Punjaub 
frontier,  you  may  hereafter  find  little  cause  to  regret 
the  change." 

The  title  of  his  new  appointment  (Assistant  to  the 
Envoy  at  liahore)  was  indeed  singularly  prophetic  of 
the  end  to  which  his  career  was  tending.  But  this  he 
could  not  foresee ;  and  his  only  feeling  in  coming  to 
Umballa  was  bitter  disappointment  at  losing  such  a 
field  for  pioneering  as  the  Dhoon. 


Anitdiev  mortilicatinn  oviTtook  liini  in  the  tlistri- 
Imtiiiii  (iF  milit;irv  limi'iiii's  fr)r  the  List  caiuitaigu  iu 
Afj,'li:inisliiii,  Tlio  |iosilif)ii  liu  Iiail  hold  upon  the 
rioiiii.r,  aiiil  lii.i  sciTicos  with  tho  army  from  Peshawur 
to  C  ii>ul,  fully  (.'iitJt|i.'(l  him  to  th(;  ilistliiction  of  tlie 
Ballt ;  liut  when  the  list  uf  C.li.'a  iippciirwl  in  the 
On:,',-,  his  nimic  Wiis  not  Hinnu^'  them.  This  is  no 
uiif'innn'tii  futo  far  tin.'  ollkor  who  commaiuls  an 
iiuxiiiary  force  of  inT^nlnrs,  or  foreigners,  in  co- 
opcraii'in  witli  the  main  army.  His  roiiyli  and  ready 
men  nro  used  (iiud  wist-ly  used)  tci  scour  tlie  country 
fur  iati-IlifroQcc  and  supplies,  to  lu-inj;  np  magazines 
lioni  the  real',  to  make  ncouuoissances  in  the  front,  or 
diviT-ious  ou  tlic  ilaulis.  They  are  tept  afoot,  or  in 
tho  -.i.iiik',  from  morn  till  ui^'lit.  They  hold  posts  ; 
they  ikiimish  ;  tliey  cover  the  foragers  ;  they  stop  all 
kind-  !ii  iiaps,  and  ol;e  out  all  attacks; — in  short, 
ilit-y  ;iri!  u;ej  remorselessly  on  all  occasions  to  save 
the  r.;_'u).ir  troops,  who  are  the  most  precious  mate- 
rial,   iiu<\  ihtt   ultimalc    fitand-by  of  the    expedition. 
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DaRLIXG  LeTTICE —  ,  28(/i  3/ay  1843. 

Here  am  I  again  with  my  old  wife  in  our  pleasant 
cottage  of  Kussowlce.  My  visit  is  a  flying  one,  but  better 
than  none.  .  .  .  My  own  dearest  sister,  my  thoughts 
are  often  with  you,  so  as  to  make  me  long  to  go  home  ;  often 
do  we  determine  to  do  so,  and  then  comes  some  objection  not 
to  be  got  over ; — but  wherever  we  are  we  shall  ever  be  the 
same,  entirely  one  in  heart  with  you,  our  darling  sister.  We 
have  got  two  rooms  in  our  house,  and  have  four  children  as 
well  as  our  four  selves,  and  to-morrow  or  next  day  are  to 
have  another — a  little  Napier.  We  are  building  another 
cottage  close  to  this,  and  shall  then  be  very  comfortable. 
Clerk,  we  hear,  is  Governor  of  Agra.  I  oxight  to  succeed 
him  here,  if  knowing  anything  about  the  work  has  aught  to 
do  with  the  matter.  ...  I  don't  think  you  would  see 
much  difference  in  me,  further  than  the  wrinkles  that  time 
has  drawn  upon  my  face ;  in  all  else  I  am  much  as  I 
was  —  perhaps  a  little  tamed  and  quieted  by  years,  but 
still  with  impulse  enough  for  half-a-dozen  such  frames  as 
my  own. 

Mr.  George  Clerk  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most 
accomplished  Indian  diplomatist  of  his  day.  His  con- 
duct of  relations  with  the  Sikhs  in  very  difficult  times 
had  given  equal  satisfaction  to  both  his  own  and  the 
Lahore  Government.  And  if  his  firmness  during  the 
panic  which  followed  the  disasters  in  Cabal,  and  his 
constant  counsel  to  retrieve  the  national  hononr,  had 
not  always  been  acceptable  at  Calcutta,  the  result  had 
established  his  wisdom  and  increp^sed  his  reputation. 
To  supply  the  place  of  such  a  man  on  his  promotion 
to  the  government  of  the  North-West  Provinces  might 
well  seem  difficult;  and,  **  if  knowing  anything  about 
the  work  had  aught  to  do  with  the  matter,"  Henry 
Lawrence  might  well  look  to  succeed  his  master. 

But  great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  world 
when,  as  if  in  scorn  of  the  diplomatic  school,  the 
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honaiir  was  thrust  upon  the  Colonel  of  a  regiment 
who  had  done  right  good  service  in  the  late  campaign, 
but  who  had  neither  experience  nor  vocation  for 
political  affairs,  and  who  prohablj  felt  it  as  the  reverse 
of  a  reward  to  have  the  anideties  of  the  frontier  kid 
upon  him  wlien  the  Sikh  Court  was  seething  hkc  a 
cauldron.  Lord  Ellenborough's  Council,  however, 
could  find  no  "illegality"  in  this  appointment;  and 
the  error  of  judgment  was  left  to  correct  itself. 

For  all  those  outsido  annoyances  and  cankers  of 
public  life,  Henry  Lawrence  had  the  unfailing  com- 
pensation of  a  happy  home.  As  in  the  survey,  so  in 
civil  administration,  his  wife  thoroughly  entered  into 
all  his  work  and  went  with  him  everywhere ;  while 
Alec  desired  no  better  playroom  than  the  "  Cutcheny," 
where  he  made  cocked  hats  of  the  pohce  reports  and 
rode  astride  on  the  sword  of  a  captured  robber.  There 
was  no  greater  treat  for  the  jaded  Magistrate  than  to 
find  such  lines  m  these  laid  upon  his  table,  to  draw 
him  off  from  the  burdens  and  remind  him  of  the 
i  of  his  lot : — 


THE   LITTLE   UAKD. 

Tbat  liand  of  tbioc,  mj  preciona  child. 
How  oft  its  Eofl  caresa  I  woo. 

And  ask,  with  macy  a  hope  and  fear, 
What  is  that  little  hand  to  do  ? 

Now  ductile,  Boft,  unwom  by  toil. 
The  ready  instrument  of  play, 

It  executes  Ibc  fancies  quaint 
That  make  thy  life  one  holiday. 

It  rolls  the  hall,  it  guides  the  pen. 
And  cyphers  strange  can  deftly  trace, 

And  oit,  with  warm  affection's  gnsh. 
It  fondly  strokes  my  careworn  face. 
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Tby  mimic  arms  it  well  can  wield, 
And  rein  thy  small  and  steady  steed  ; 

And  when  wc  con  the  lettered  page, 
Points  to  the  tiny  words  we  read. 

And  in  thy  parents*  hand  *tis  clasped. 
When  night  and  mom  our  prayer  is  prayed  ; 

And  pillows  oft  thy  rosy  cheek, 

When  slamber^s  spell  is  on  thee  laid. 

'Twill  not  be  always  thns,  my  boy, 

For  real  life  has  other  tasks — 
What  is  that  Utile  hand  to  do  1 

Once  more  thy  yearning  mother  asks. 

Is  it  to  gnide  the  seaman's  helm  ? 

Or  point  the  gnn  *mid  flashing  swords  ? 
Or  will  it  wield  the  stadent's  pen. 

And  clothe  thy  thoughts  in  living  words  ? 

Will  it  be  hard  and  brown  with  toil  ? 

Or  pale  with  sickness'  livid  hue  ? 
Oh  !  could  thy  mother's  heart  divine, 

What  is  that  little  hand  to  do  ? 

But,  might  her  fervent  prayer  prevail. 

Unsullied  should  that  hand  remain. 
Clean  from  corruption's  filthy  touch. 

And  pure  from  every  sinful  stain. 

Still  ready  for  thy  Master's  work, 

The  servant  of  a  willing  mind. 
More  prompt  to  give  than  to  receive. 

And  grasped  in  many  a  greeting  kind. 

And  may  another  hand  be  found 

To  hold  it  in  love's  wedded  grasp  ; 
And  may  the  hands  which  God  has  joined 

Be  one — till  death  shall  loose  their  clasp  f 

February  1843. 

Lawrence  had  scarcely  been  two  months  in  the 
Umballa  district,  and  marched  through  every  mile  of 
it,  when  he  was  once  more  called  upon  to  move.    The 
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liajali  of  Kytliul,  a  territory  adjoining  the  district  of 
Umballa,  died  in  Marcli  1S43,  leaving  no  issue;  and 
Ilia  conatrj  lapsed  in  consequence  to  the  British 
Government.  Some  retainers  of  the  family,  who 
wished  to  make  an  opportunity  for  plundering  their 
dead  master's  treasury,  incited  the  soldiery  to  resist 
the  transfer. 

One  of  Mr.  Clerk's  assistants  was  encamped  with 
a  small  escort  outside  the  walls.  The  Kythul  troops 
attacked  the  camp  jn  open  day,  overpowered  the  British 
party,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  field,  A  force  was, 
after  some  delay,  sent  from  the  cantonment  of  Kumaul, 
to  enforce  obedience.  But  plunder  had  begun ;  and 
the  very  troops  who  had  come  to  stop  it  caught  the 
contagion.  The  feehog  seemed  to  bo  that  the  Rajah 
had  no  heirs,  and  his  property  was  fair  game. 

On  hearing  of  the  outbreak,  Mr.  Clerk  bad  ordered 
Henry  LawTence  to  the  spot,  and  he  hurried  over 
from  Umballa.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  plunder 
going  on,  bat  in  vain  he  remonstrated.  "If  oflBcers 
plander,"  he  wrote  to  the  oflScer  in  command,  "it 
will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  soldiers  and  camp- 
foUowei'S  doing  so  ;  "  and  he  demanded  that  "  all  the 
officers  within  the  town  and  fort"  might  be  called 
upon  "  to  give  up  every  article  of  property  that  they 
may  have  taken  possession  of  since  their  arrival." 

In  after  years  he  used  often  to  relate  with  indig- 
nant humour,  as  a  specimen  of  the  scene  of  licence, 
that  he  saw  one  party  lowering  a  gig  over  the  walls  to 
another  down  below.  In  the  end,  he  felt  it  bis  duty 
to  send  in  charges  against  one  ofScer  of  a  British 
Eeghnent,  whose  men  broke  open  the  very  treasury 
over  which  they  stood  on  guard. 

A  long  and  painful  court-martial  followed,  at  which 
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Lawrence  was  the  principal  witness.  The  officer  him- 
self was  honourably  acquitted  of  any  participation,  and 
escaped  with  a  military  reprimand;  but  Lawrence's 
uncompromising  treatment  of  the  affair  displayed  a 
moral  courage  worthy  of  imitation. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  appoint  an  officer  to 

administer  the  lapsed  State  of  Kythul;  and  Lord 
EUenborough  himself  intimated  to  the  Envoy  that  of 
all  his  assistants  ''  Major  Lawrence  was  the  best 
qualified  for  the  charge."  Intimations  from  Lord 
EUenborough  were  not  to  be  disputed;  so  Henry 
Law^rence  gave  up  Umballa,  which  he  had  just 
thoroughly  explored,  and  proceeded  to  take  what  root 
he  could  in  the  third  district  which  had  been  given  to 
him  in  those  months. 

It  did  not  seem  credible  to  Lawrence's  impulsive 
mind  that  being  played  at  chess  with  in  this  manner 
evinced  Lord  Ellenborough's  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  the  piece.  The  moves  brought  him  much  expense 
and  trouble,  but  never  any  increase  of  pay,  nor  even  a 
kind  word  of  regret  or  encouragement ;  and  he  natur- 
ally felt  aggrieved  that  he  alone  in  the  Agency  should 
be  thus  knocked  about  by  his  lordship. 

In  this  he  did  Lord  EUenborough  an  injustice, 
whicli,  happily,  he  soon  discovered. 

Not,  however,  before  another  perverse  aggravation 

had  stepped  in.     One  day  in  September,  while  deep 

in  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  of  Kythul,  he 

received  a  thick,  heavy,  and  carefuUy  sealed  packet, 

franked    by   Lord   EUenborough,   and    addressed    to 

**  Major  Lawrence,  C.B."     The  soldier-heart  of  the 

*'  PoUtical "  might  be  excused  if  it  leapt  up  at  this 

address,  and  said  to  itself,  whUe  the  seals  were  being 

torn,  **  Well,  here  it  is  at  last !    Pollock  has  done  me 
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justice,  and  Lord  Ellcnborough  has  taken  the  tronble 
to  get  me  a  C.B.-ship.  Bettor  late  than  never.  This 
will  please  Honoria !  "  The  last  wrapper  is  torn  off, 
and  out  tumbles  n  Cabut  medal,  much  like  a  half- 
crown  ;  but,  alas !  no  Order  of  the  Bath.  It  is  simply 
a  mistake  of  his  lordship's.  Could  anything  be  more 
annoying  ? 

Nevertheless,  the  Governor- General's  supposition 
that  Lawrence  was  a  C.B.  augured  a  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  he,  and  drew  from  him  what  hitherto  he  had 
restrained— an  avowal  that  he  had  felt  himself  passed 
over,  and  a  modest  recital  of  his  services. 

Before  any  answer  could  be  received  to  this  appeal, 
another  portentous  letter  came  to  hand.  It  was  from 
Hr.  Thomason,  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  Government, 
dated  IGth  September  1843,  and  thns  it  ran  : — 

Sir,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  acqaniot  you  that  tho  Governor- 
General  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  you  Reeident 
»t  the  Coart  of  Nepaul,  from  the  1st  December  nest,  on  tho 
samo  aUow(U)c«B  aa  the  present  Beaident,  viz.  3,500  la. 
per  mensem. 

2.  Yon  ^il!  proceed  so  as  to  assnme  charge  of  the  appoint- 
ment in  December  next,  or  as  soon  after  aa  may  be  prac- 
ticable. 

A  private  note  from  Lord  Ellenborongh  himself 
made  the  appointment  still  more  considerate  and 
kind  ; 

CakuUa,  Septenber  I6(A,  1B43. 

Mt  tear  Major  Lawrekce, — 

I  hope  your  health  will  be  re-established  in  the  hilla 
of  Xepaul,  to  which  we  have  to-day  sent  you  as  Resident. 
YoQ  must  be  there  if  you  can  manage  it  by  the  1st  of  Decern- 
bcr.     Lieutenant  S will  remain  there  for  some  months 
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to  tell  you  who  men  are,  and  wo  will  then  give  him  some 
other  appointment,  unless  3'ou  should  wish  to  keep  him. 

Believe  mc 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Ellenborough. 

After  all,  then,  the  Governor-General,  though 
shrouded  like  Jove,  and  thundering  through  the 
clouds,  had  marked  him,  and  was  at  heart  his  friend. 
Often  and  often  Thomason  had  intimated  as  much, 
and  in  his  calm,  wise  way  tried  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters,  but  in  vain.  Now  in  gentle  reproach 
he  wrote,  **I  hope  you  like  your  appointment  in 
Nepaul.  I  happen  to  know  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
selected  you  for  it,  in  a  great  measure,  because  he 
hoped  the  climate  would  agree  with  you,  and  enable 
you  to  stay  in  the  country.  If  all  the  speeches  you 
and  he  have  made  regarding  each  other  during  the 
last  year  were  noted  down,  whose  would  read  best  ?  " 

To  complete  the  little  heap  of  coals  of  fire,  there 
came  in  due  course  this  kind  reply  about  the  C.B. 
mistake : — 

Barrackpootf  September  24M,  1,843. 

Dear  Major  Lawtience, — 

I  really  am  very  sorry  that  in  error  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  you  as  C.B.,  and  thus  excited  expectations  which 
were  disappointed.  I  have  no  power  in  the  distribution  of 
honours  after  the  decision  of  the  Queen's  Government  has 
once  been  pronounced. 

The  appointment  recently  made  by  me  will  have  afforded 
ample  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  your  zeal  and  ability 
are  held  by  me. 

Believe  me, 

Dear  Major  Lawrence, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ellenborough. 
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So  now  the  son  has  broken  out  npon  the  lot  of 
Henry  Lawrence.  HUlierto,  he  has  been  ploughing 
deep,  and  sowing  wide.  Now,  it  is  liis  to  reap.  But 
even  in  reaping  there  is  labour ;  and,  though  he  has 
climbed  up  to  the  table-land  of  the  highest  offices  in 
India,  the  chief  work  of  his  hfe  lies  yet  before  him. 

At  the  very  time  that  Lawrence  was  nominated  to 
the    Nepaul    lieaidency,  the  revolutions  at  the  Sikh 
capital  broke  out.     Maharajah   Sher   Sing  was  mar*  . 
dered  by  the  Sindhauwalla  chiefs,  in  conspiracy  with.f 
the  Wnzeer,  Rajah  Dhyan  Sing. 

As  the  conspirators  drove  home  together  from  the 
deed  of  blood,  the  Sindhaawallas  assassinated  their 
confederate,  the  Minister,  and  seized  the  palace.  The 
Minister's  son,  llajah  Hcera  Sing,  appealed  to  the 
army  for  revenge,  and  raised  their  rate  of  pay. 

The  corrupted  soldiery  stormed  the  palace,  sliot 
down  the  Sindhauwallas,  and  placed  Heera  Sing  in 
liis  fatlier's  place  as  Minister  of  the  child-king,  Dhuleep 
Sing,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Soon  afterwards 
the  same  troops,  for  a  higlier  price  bid  by  the  King's 
uncle,  changed  the  Ministry  after  their  prjetorian 
mode,  by  hunting  Heera  Sing  to  death  in  a  bloody 
chase  across  the  Kavee.  A  panting  pause  ensued, 
and  the  warders  of  the  British  border  wondered  what 
nest. 

In  such  a  critical  state  of  Punjaub  affairs,  Henry 
Lawrence  felt  unwilling  to  be  absent ;  and  knowing 
tliat  Colouel  Richmond's  health  had  broken  down 
under  the  anxieties  of  the  frontier,  he  proposed  to  him 
to  exchange  appointments,  if  the  Governor-General 
would  permit.  Colonel  Richmond  was  glad  of  the 
offer.  He  felt  that  "  he  could  not  possibly  remtun 
there  another  year;"   that   the   climate  of  Nepaul 
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"  might  enable  him  to  work  on  a  few  years  longer ;  " 
and  that  Lawrence's  knowledge  of  frontier  politics  was 
so  much  greater  than  his  own  that  on  public  grounds 
Lord  Ellenborough  might  be  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment. Lawrence,  also,  had  health  to  consider,  and 
did  not  disguise  from  himself  that  he  "  ran  some  risk," 
but,  **  having  the  hills  within  reach,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness," he  thought  that  **  for  a  few  years  "  he  could 
**  perform  the  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  Government." 
On  consulting  Mr.  Clerk,  however,  his  judgment  was 
found  to  be  so  entirely  against  it,  that  the  thought  was 
abandoned. 

He  was  satisfied  that  Lawrence's  health  '*  would 
never  stand  the  exposure  that  he  must  incur  in  order 
to  work  efficiently,  and  that  by  May  next,  if  not 
sooner,  he  could  not  conscientiously  aflfect  to  carry 
on  the  duties  on  the  frontier."  The  scheme  was 
therefore  dropped,  and  Lawrence  appUed  himself, 
during  the  few  weeks  that  remained  before  starting 
for  Nepaul,  in  advancing  the  measures  he  had  origi- 
nated for  the  benefit  of  Kythul. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  what  is  called  in 
India  a  * 'summary  settlement"  of  the  land  revenue 
for  a  term  of  three  years ;  that  is  to  say,  a  pro  tem- 
pore assessment  of  the  territory  that  had  just  lapsed 
to  the  British  Government,  made  as  promptly  as 
possible  on  the  best  data  that  the  local  records  and 
coup-d*osil  of  the  country  afforded,  so  as  not  to  leave 
the  agriculturists  in  uncertainty  as  to  their  burdens, 
while  affording  time  for  a  more  dehberate  assessment 
that  should  last  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

His  ** report"  of  this  settlement  is  dated  **  Kur- 
naul,  lOtli  November  1843,"  so  that  it  was  actually 
finished  while  travelUng  to  Nepaul ;  and  throughout 
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its  pages  there  is  a  real,  living  iutorest  in  tlie  pros- 
perity of  thfl  people  1)0  was  leaving,  increasod  rather 
than  diminished  by  tlio  fcchng  that  he  was  going  to 
another  field,  not  knowing  who  would  Bncceed  him  at 
Kjthnl,  and  cari-y  out  or  upset  his  plans. 

One  or  two  things  in  the  "  Report"  are  worth 
noting.  Circumstauecs  placed  Henry  Lawrence,  in 
later  years,  in  positions  where  his  duty  was  to  prop 
Native  States,  battle  for  the  faithful  observance  of 
British  treaties,  and  soften  the  fall  of  conquered  chiefs ; 
and  hence  his  name  Las  hecome  a  watchword  to  those 
who  would  save  the  Native  aristocracy  of  India,  and, 
if  possible,  ingraft  them  in  one  imperial  system.  But 
he  loved  the  people  no  less  than  their  chiefs  ;  and  the 
real  truth  is,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  whichever  side 
was  down.  At  the  very  outset  of  this  report  on  the 
revenue  of  Kythul,  after  visiting  personally  "  almost 
evcrj-  village  in  the  territory,  during  April,  May,  and 
July,"  and  inspecting  the  records  of  ten  years'  collec- 
tions, he  states  that,  under  the  rule  of  the  deceased 
chief,  "the  estates  had  been  year  after  year  deterio- 
rating, and  that  much  of  the  territory  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  perfectly  desolate."  The  same  report 
has,  in  truth,  to  he  made  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
where  British  succeeds  Native  rule,  though  exceptions 
may  he  found  both  ways. 

Here  and  there  an  independent  state  may  be  seen 
in  which  moderation  has  prevailed.  Here  and  there 
an  Enghsh  administrator  has  been  known  to  drive  a 
people  from  their  soil.  But  as  a  rule,  the  best  frienda 
of  the  Native  chiefs  must  admit  that,  unless  under 
the  fear  of  an  English  eye,  they  have  little  bowels  for 
their  people.  And  all  who  have  studied  the  subject 
know  that  herein  lies  the  difficulty  of  earnest  govemore 
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like  Henry  Lawrence,  who  wish  to  be  partisans  of 
neither  chiefs  nor  people,  but  to  secure  the  rights 
of  both. 

In  illustration,  he  found  the  land  revenue  of  the 
country  farmed  out  to  contractors.  Lawrence's  first 
labour  was  to  get  rid  of  these  middle-men,  and  give 
the  leases  to  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil, — 
in  itself  a  radical  reform. 

Next  he  abolished  all  cesses  and  extra  charges, 
such  as  poll-tax,  cattle-tax,  presents  to  officials, 
supphes  of  grass  and  wood,  and,  above  all,  forced 
labour. 

In  many  cases  he  remitted  the  revenue  altogether, 
so  as  to  give  time  for  recovery ;  **  but  in  all  these 
instances,"  he  says,  **  I  have  bound  down  the  zeviin- 
dars  to  dig  and  prepare  new  wells,  or  to  repair  old 
ones,  and  to  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  ploughs 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease.  Indeed, 
what  I  held  out  to  all  was  the  improvement  of  their 
lands  as  the  price  of  their  present  moderate  assess- 
ment." 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  * '  endeavoured  by  all  means 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  potatoes,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  useful  trees." 

The  latter  were  very  scarce  ;  and  while  thousands 
of  acres  were  overrun  with  small  jungle,  there  was  **  not 
a  timber  tree  in  the  district."  He  himself  **  planted 
some  miles  of  road  with  trees,"  and  gave  out  **  large 
quantities  of  seed  for  plantations." 

Measures  like  these  soon  bear  their  fniit  in  India. 
Immigration  set  in  from  the  neighbouiing  independent 
States  ;  exiles  returned  to  their  old  lands ;  and  in  the 
six  months  that  Lawrence  had  charge  of  Kythul, 
ploughs  had  already  increased  fifty  per  cent. 
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For  parallel  reasons,  scounilrela  who  loved  un- 
settled lands  moved  off. 

"A  year  ago,"  he  says,  "  Kytliul  itself,  and  its 
whole  border,  was  as  lawless  a  tract  of  country  as  any 
in  India.  Something,  I  hope,  has  been  done  to  re- 
claim it.  Many  notorious  offendera  arc  in  confine- 
ment, or  have  emigrated,  and  all  see  that  plunder  and 
Tiolence  will  no  longer  be  permitted." 

It  is  remarkable  how  clearly  he  saw  his  way  even 
then  in  the  question  of  disarming  a  people, — one  which 
was  subsequently  dealt  with  in  the  Funjaub  with  emi- 
nent success,  yet  one  which  the  warning  of  1857  has 
been  insufficient  to  carry  through  the  great  body  of  the 
Empire.  "  One  of  my  first  acts  was  to  order  all  fire- 
arms to  be  delivered  up  at  the  several  thannalis,  and  to 
forbid  more  than  one  sword  for  ten  houses  to  be 
retained ;  to  which  I  mainly  attribute  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  country  during  the  last  sIk  months;  for 
although  I  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  arms  were 
actually  giren  up,  the  order  made  the  heads  of  villages 
responsible  for  their  not  being  used  ;  and  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  thinking  tliat  while  almost  the  whole  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  district  have  been  settled,'  not 
only  has  no  hfe  been  lost,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  aifray  having  occurred,  in  a  country  where  it 
has  not  been  unusual  for  ten  or  twenty  men  to  be 
killed  in  a  single  village." 

Lastly,  he  urges  Government  to  "  open  out  good 
roads,  and  combine  with  the  work  a  system  of  drainage 
that  would  improve  the  salubrity  of  the  conntry, 
render  it  at  all  seasons  passable  (which  is  far  from 
the  case  now),  and  improve,  by  the  judicious   appH- 

c  of  the  commouest  cbubcb  of  sffnvs  uid 
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cation  of  now  waste  waters,  lands  at  present  un- 
productive." He  points  out  a  line  for  one  canal 
which  would  pay  thirty  per  cent,  if  only  open  from 
April  to  December;  and  adds,  ^'I  can  confidently 
state  that  it  would  do  more  to  reclaim  the  people  than 
any  measure  I  am  aware  of ;  for  water  being  60  or 
100  cubits  from  the  surface,  the  means  of  the  people 
seldom  admit  of  wells,  even  for  drinking  purposes ; 
•  •  •  but  a  canal  would  gradually  convert  the  graziers 
and  cattle-stealers  of  that  border  into  cultivators." 

These  peeps  into  Henry  Lawrence's  summary 
settlement  of  Eythul  will  give  to  many  at  home  a 
better  idea  than  they  had  been  able  to  get  before  of 
the  nature  of  a  revenue  officer's  work  in  India. 
They  will  see  that  though  the  collection  of  the  land 
revenue  for  Government  is  a  part,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  main  part  of  his  duty;  and  that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  his  time  are  given  to  measures  which  may 
raise  the  status  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  November  Lawrence 
and  his  wife  started  for  Nepaul.  The  first  night's 
travel  brought  them  to  Eumaul,  which  a  year  ago 
had  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sirhind  division  of 
the  army,  and  one  of  the  finest  cantonments  in  India ; 
but  the  Delhi  Canal  had  rendered  it  unhealthy  for  two 
or  three  successive  years,  and  without  much  trial  of 
remedial  measures  the  noble  pile  of  barracks  was 
abandoned.  Probably  the  Governor-General  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  advance  his  frontier  division  to 
Umballa,  at  a  time  when  the  arrogant  Sikh  army.might 
cross  the  Sutlej  any  day.  Certainly  when  they  did 
cross,  Umballa  was  not  found  a  mile  too  near. 

At  Eumaul,  Henry  Lawrence  found  his  civilian 
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brother  John  just  returnctl  from  England  married ; 
and  the  two  brothers  and  two  wives  passed  a  few 
liappy  days  together  in  the  one  inhabited  house,  tsur- 
rounded  by  "  long  lines  of  barracks,  hospitals,  and 
stables,  flag-staff,  racket-court,  church,  bungalows, 
gardens,  out-ofBces,  all  empty;  all  lookiug  as  if  a 
plague  had  devastated  the  station  iu  a  night."* 

During  this  quiet  interval,  while  John  was  daily 
working  in  Cutcherry,  Henry's  restless  mind  found 
the  necessary  leisure  for  drawing  up  a  defence  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  over  whose  memory  an 
angry  and  half-informed  world  seemed  resolved  to 
fling  the  pall  of  the  Cabul  massacre. 

The  "  defence  "  was  indeed  written  at  the  request 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Envoy's  widow,  from  the  papers 
in  her  possession,  and  was  thrown  off  cuncnie  calamo, 
in  one  generous  fit  of  indignation  at  the  injustice  that 
was  being  piled  on  the  grave  of  a  dead  man.  John 
considered  it  the  best  thing  hia  brother  Henry  ever 
^\Tote,  It  was  despatched  by  the  next  mail  for  publi- 
cation in  England,  but  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  "  Memnon." 

It  was  aftenvards  re-written  at  Nepaul,  and  reached 
home  in  safety,  but  has  hitherto  remained  unpub- 
lished. The  general  scope  of  it  was  to  show  that 
whether  the  policy  of  the  Afghan  war  was  right  or 
wrong,  its  failure  was  purely  a  mUitaiy  failure,  and 
Sir  Wilham  Macnaghten  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
it.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out, 
ho  stood  alone  in  advocating  those  soldierly  measures 
which  would  at  once  have  put  it  down. 

One  passage  only  can  be  quoted  here,  but  it  is 
one  that  illustrates  not  only  the  argument  in  band, 

*  Mrs.  LawrcDcc's  Journal. 
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but  the  genius  of  Henry  Lawrence.  It  is  not  well 
written  as  writing  goes.  He  never  did  write  well. 
He  thought  vigorously  and  impetuously,  and  his  pen 
tried  hard  to  keep  up  with  his  thoughts,  but  could 
not  manage  it.  Thus  he  rushed  onwards  from  one 
broken  sentence  to  another,  and  sometimes  deposited  a 
single  word  by  way  of  memorandum  in  the  middle  of 
a  page,  that  he  might  fix  a  new  idea  at  the  bottom. 

A  wife,  a  friend,  an  editor,  was  always  wanted  to 
cross  his  ^'s,  dot  his  t's,  and  fill  up  these  blanks 
with  the  stuffing  of  composition.  But  it  was  worth 
the  trouble,  as  this  passage  will  show ;  for,  penned  in 
1843,  it  lit  up  by  sheer  fire  of  thought  the  darkest* 
future  of  1857 :— 

Asia  has  ever  been  fruitful  in  revolniions,  and  can  show 
many  a  dynasty  overthrown  by  such  small  bands  as,  on  the 
2nd  of  November  1841,  rose  against  our  force  at  Cabnl; 
and  British  India  can  show  how  timely  energy,  as  at  Yellore, 
Benares,  and  Bareilly,  has  put  down  much  more  formidable 
insurrections.  •  .  .  Dissensions  among  oar  enemies  has 
raised  us  from  the  position  of  commercial  fiEustors  to  be  lords 
over  emperors.  Without  courage  and  discipline,  we  could 
not  thus  have  prevailed ;  but  even  these  would  have  availed 
little  had  the  country  been  united  against  us,  and  would  now 
only  defer  the  day  of  our  discomfiture  were  there  anything 
like  a  unanimous  revolt.  The  same  causes  operated  for  our 
first  success  in  both  India  and  Afghanistan ;  and  the  errors 
by  which  we  lost  the  latter  may  any  day  depriTe  us  of  the 
former. 

Perhaps  our  great  danger  arises  from  the  fiMility  with 
which  these  conquests  have  been  made;  a  fEudlity  which  in 
both  cases  has  betrayed  us  into  the  n^lect  of  all  reoognizod 
rules  for  military  occupation.  Our  sway  is  that  of  the 
sword,  yet  everywhere  our  miUtary  means  are  insufficient. 
There  is  always  some  essential  lacking  at  the  veiy  moment 
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when  troops  &re  wanted  for  immodiatfl  aoirice.  If  stores  are 
ready,  they  may  rot  before  carriage  18  forthcoming.  If  Ihero 
are  musliets,  there  is  no  ammunition. 

If  there  arc  iufantry,  there  are  no  muskets  for  tfaeoi.  In 
one  place  we  huve  guna  without  a  man  to  serve  them;  in 
another  wc  have  artillerymen  standing  comparatively  idle, 
because  the  guns  have  hceu  left  behind. 

To  come  to  examples.  Is  Delhi  or  Agra,  Bareilly  or 
Kamaul,  Benares  or  Sanger,  or,  in  short,  any  one  of  oar  im- 
portant military  positions,  better  prepared  than  Cabul  was, 
should  300  men  rise  to-morrow  and  seize  the  town  ?  Take 
Delhi  more  especially  as  a  parallel  case.  At  Cabul  we  had  the 
treasury  and  one  of  the  commissariat  forts  in  the  town ;  at 
DelLi  we  have  the  magazine  and  treasury  within  the  walls. 

Now  euppose  that  any  moruiLg  800  men  were  to  take 
possession  of  these. 

^Miat  would  follow  if  the  troops  in  cantonment  (never 
more  than  three  regiments)  were  to  keep  close  to  their 
quarters,  merely  strengthening  the  palace  guards  ?  The 
palace  at  Delhi  stands  much  as  did  the  Bala  Hissar  with 
respect  to  the  city,  except  that  the  former  has  not  sufficient 
elevation  to  command  the  town,  as  the  latter  did.  What, 
then,  would  be  the  result  at  Delhi,  if  the  palace  gBrrison 
were  to  content  themselves,  as  Colonel  Shelton  did,  with  a 
faint  and  distant  cannonade  from  within  their  walls  ;  not 
even  effectually  supporting  the  King's  body-guards,  who  had 
abeady  sallied  into  the  towu,  nor  even  enabling  or  assisting 
them  to  bring  off  their  field-guns  when  driven  back  from  the 
city;  but  should  suffer  these  guns  to  be  abandoned  at  the 
^eiy  palace  gates,  and  there  to  lie  ?  Lot  not  a  single  effort 
be  made  to  succour  or  bring  off  the  guards  at  the  magazine 
or  treasury-;  give  up  everything  for  lost;  suffer  unresist* 
ingly  the  communication  between  the  towu  and  cantonment 
(almost  precisely  the  same  distance  in  both  cases)  to  be 
closed ; — let  all  this  happen  in  Hindustan  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  instead  of  among  the  Afghan  mountains  on  the  2nd  of 
Norember,  and  does  any  sane  man  doubt  that  twenty-four 
hours  would  swell  the  hundreds  of  rebels  into  thonsonds ; 
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and  that,  if  sncli  conduct  on  our  part  lasted  for  a  week,  every 
ploughshare  in  the  Delhi  States  would  be  turned  into  a 
sword  ?  And  when  a  sufficient  force  had  been  mustered,  by 
bringing  European  regiments  from  the  hills  and  Native  troops 
from  every  quarter  (which  could  not  be  effected  within  a 
month  at  the  very  least,  or  in  three  at  the  rate  we  moved  to 
the  succour  of  Candahar  and  Jellalabad),  should  we  not  then 
have  a  more  difficult  game  to  play  than  Glive  had  at  Plassey, 
or  Wellington  at  Assaye?  We  should  then  be  literally 
striking  for  our  existence,  at  the  most  inclement  season  of 
the  year,  with  the  prestige  of  our  name  vanished,  and  the 
fact  before  the  eyes  of  imperial  Delhi  that  the  British  force, 
placed  not  only  to  protect  but  to  overawe  the  city,  were  afraid 
to  enter  it. 

But  the  parallel  does  not  end  here.  Suppose  the  officer 
commanding  at  Meerut,  when  called  on  for  help,  were  to 
reply,  "  My  force  is  chiefly  cavalry  and  horse  artillery;  not 
the  sort  to  be  effective  within  a  walled  town,  where  every 
house  is  a  castle.  Besides,  Meerut  itself,  at  all  times 
unquiet,  is  even  now  in  rebellion,  and  I  cannot  spare  my 
troops."  Suppose  that  from  Agra  and  Umballa  an  answer 
came  that  they  required  all  the  force  they  had  to  defend  their 
own  posts ;  and  that  the  reply  from  Soobathoo  and  Kusso'vdee 
was,  '*  We  have  not  carriage ;  nor,  if  we  had,  could  we 
sacrifice  our  men  by  moving  them  to  the  plains  at  this 
season."  All  this  is  less  than  actually  did  happen  in  Afghan- 
istan, when  General  Sale  was  recalled,  and  General  Nott  was 
urgently  called  on  for  succour ;  and  if  all  this  should  occnr 
at  Delhi,  should  we  not  have  to  strike  anew  for  our  Indian 
Empire  ? 

But  who  would  attribute  the  calamity  to  the  Civil  Com- 
missioner at  Delhi  ?  And  could  not  that  functionary  fairly 
say  to  the  officer  commanding,  **  I  knew  very  well  that  there 
were  not  only  300  desperate  characters  in  the  eity,  but  as 
many  thousands, — men  having  nothing  to  lose,  and  every- 
thing to  gain,  by  an  insurrection.  Yon  have  let  them  plunder 
the  magazine  and  the  treasury.  They  will,  doubtless,  expect 
as  little  resistance  elsewhere.    A  single  battalion  could  have 
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cxtonninated  them  tlie  first  day,  bat  yon  lot  tlio  occasioii  slip, 
and  the  country  is  now  in  n  blazo,  and  the  game  completoly 
oat  of  roj  hands.  I  will  now  rito  yon  all  the  help  I  can,  all 
the  advice  yon  nak,  but  the  Riot  Act  has  been  read,  and  my 
anthority  baa  ccaaed."  AVonld  the  civil  ofliccr  bo  blamed  for 
thns  acting  ?  Could  ho  be  held  responsible  for  the  way  in 
■which  the  outbreak  had  been  met  ? 

I  have  cudcavonrcd  to  put  the  case  fairly.  Delhi  is  nearly 
as  turbulent  and  nnqniet  a  city  as  Cabul.  It  has  residing 
Mitbin  its  trails  a  king  less  trne  to  ns  than  was  Shob  Slioojah. 
The  hot  weather  of  India  is  more  trying  to  us  than  the  winter 
of  Afghanistan.  The  ground  between  the  town  and  canton- 
ment of  Delhi  being  a  long  rocky  ridge  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  River  Jumna  on  the  other,  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  action  of  troops  againatau  insurgent  popnlation 
than  anything  at  Cabul.  At  Delhi  the  bouses  are  fully  as 
RtroDg,  the  streets  not  less  defensible.  In  short,  here  as 
there,  we  occupy  dnngerons  ground.  Here,  if  we  act  with 
prudence  and  intrepidity,  we  shall,  under  God's  blessing,  be 
nafe,  as  wo  shonid  have  been,  with  similar  conduct,  there. 

But  if,  nnder  the  misfortuno  that  has  befallen  onrarme, 
%vc  content  onrselves  with  blaming  the  Envoy,  or  even  the 
military  anthorities,  instead  of  looking  fairly  and  closely  into 
the  foundations  of  our  power,  and  minutely  examining  the 
system  that  could  admit  of  such  conduct  as  was  exhibited  in 
Afghanistan,  not  in  one  case,  but  in  many, — then,  I  say,  we 
are  in  the  fair  way  of  reaping  another  harvest  more  terrible 
than  that  of  Cabul. 

The  foregoing  parallel  has  been  drawn  ont  minntely, 
perhaps  tediously,  for  I  consider  it  important  to  show  that 
what  was  faulty  and  dangerous  in  one  quarter  is  not  less  so 
in  another. 

I  wish,  moreover,  to  point  out  that  the  mode  of  operation 
so  pertinaciously  styled  "  the  Afghan  system,"  and  currently 
linked  with  the  name  of  the  late  Envoy,  as  if,  vritfa  all  ita 
errors,  it  had  originated  with  him,  is  essentially  our  Indian 
sifitem ,-  that  it  existed  with  all  its  defects  when  Sir  William 
Mocoaghten  was  in  his  cradlo,  and  flourishes  in  our  own 
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provinces  now  that  he  is  in  his  grave.  Among  its  errors 
are,  moving  with  small  parties  on  distant  points  without 
support;  inefficient  commissariat  arrangements;  absolute 
ignorance  on  all  topographical  points  ;  and  reckoning  on  the 
attachment  of  our  allies  (as  if  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan  could 
love  his  Christian  lord,  who  only  comes  before  him  as  master 
or  tax-gatherer ;  as  if  it  were  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
chiefs  of  Burmah,  Nepaul,  Lahore,  and  the  like  could  tolerate 
the  power  that  restrains  their  rapacious  desires  and  habits — 
that  degrades  them  in  their  own  and  each  other's  eyes). 

Men  may  differ  as  to  the  soundness  of  our  policy,  but  no 
one  can  question  its  results,  as  shown  in  the  iSaot  of  Hyder 
Ali  twice  dictating  terms  at  the  gates  of  Fort  St.  George 
(Madras) ;  in  the  disasters  that  attended  the  elurly  period  of 
the  Nepaul  war ;  in  the  long  state  of  siege  in  which  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  was  held  at  Rangoon ;  in  the  frightful 
mortality  at  Arracan  ;  in  the  surrender  of  General  Mathews ; 
in  the  annihilation  of  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment ;  in  the 
destruction  of  Colonel  Monson's  force ;  and  in  the  attacks 
on  the  Besidencies  of  Poonah  and  Nagpoor.  These  are  all 
matters  of  history,  though  seldom  practically  remembered. 
Still  less  is  it  borne  in  mind  how  little  was  wanting  to  starve 
General  Harris  at  Seringapatam,  General  Campbell  in  Ava, 
or  Sir  John  Eeane  in  Afghanistan.  All  these  events  have 
been  duly  recorded,  though  they  have  not  withheld  us,  on 
each  new  occasion,  from  retracing  our  old  errors.  At  length 
a  calamity  that  we  had  often  courted  has  &llen  upon  us ;  bat 
direful  as  it  is,  and  wrecked  though  it  has  the  happiness  of 
numbers,  we  may  yet  gather  fruit  from  the  thorns,  if  we  learn 
therefrom  how  easily  an  army  is  paralysed  and  panic-strioken, 
and  how  fatal  such  prostration  must  ever  be.  If  we  read  the 
lesson  set  before  us,  the  wreck  of  a  small  army  may  be  the 
beacon  to  save  large  ones. 

Our  chief  danger  in  India  is  from  within,  not  from  with- 
out. The  enemy  who  cannot  reach  us  with  his  bayonets,  can 
touch  us  more  fatally  if  he  lead  us  to  distrust  ourselves,  and 
rouse  our  subjects  to  distrust  us ;  and  we  shall  do  his  work 
for  him  if  we  show  that  our  former  chivalrous  bearing  is  fled, 
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ibnt  (vc  pnuac  to  count  the  lialf-nrmed  rabblo  opposed  to  ns, 
and  hesiUto  to  net  witit  battalions  wbcrc  a  few  years  boforo 
eompanic3  woolJ  bave  been  doetned  sufficient. 

The  true  baaia  of  Britisb  power  in  India  ia  often  logt 
sight  of,  namely,  a  well-paid,  well -disciplined  urmy,  relying, 
from  experience,  on  the  good  faith,  wisdom,  and  energy  of 
its  leaders. 

Wo  forget  that  our  army  ia  composed  of  men,  like  onr- 
selve-B,  tiuick-sigbted  and  inquisitive  on  all  matters  bearing 
upon  their  pcrsonnl  interests  ;  who,  if  they  can  appreciate 
our  points  of  superiority,  arc  just  as  capable  of  detecting  our 
deficiencies,  especially  any  want  of  military  spirit  or  soldierly 
bearing. 

At  Cflbul  wo  lost  an  army,  and  we  lost  some  character 
with  the  surrounding  states.  But  I  hold  that  by  far  our 
worst  loss  was  in  the  confidence  of  our  Native  soldiery. 
Better  had  it  been  for  our  fame  if  our  harassed  troops  had 
rushed  on  the  enemy  and  perished  to  a  man,  than  that  sur- 
viving Scpoya  should  be  able  to  tell  the  tales  they  can  of  what 
they  saw  at  Cahul. 

European  soldiera  and  officers  are  placed  as  examples  to 
Native  troops,  and  a  glorious  one  they  have  generally  set  in 
the  field  ;  but  who  can  estimate  the  evil  wheu  the  example  is 
had — when  it  is  not  the  Hindustanee  (most  exposed  to  cold, 
and  least  able  to  bear  it)  who  clamours  for  retreat  and  capi- 
tulation, but  the  cry  is  raised  by  the  men  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  and  to  lean  upon  as  a  sure  resource 
in  cscry  emergent  peril. 

The  degenerate  legionaries  drove  their  general  with  their 
halberds  to  capitulation  and  death  ;  but  it  was  the  deliberate 
counsels  of  the  British  military  commanders  that  urged  their 
civil  chief  to  his  and  their  own  destruction. 


These  are  no  ordinary  thonghts.  The  rare  com- 
prebension  of  past  experience,  the  still  rarer  perception 
of  things  present  nnder  the  eyes,  and,  rarest  of  all, 
the  sure  swoop  at  the  future,   are  touches  of  true 
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genius.  Time  has  since  realized  the  picture  parallel 
of.  insurrection,  and  to  Henry  Lawrence,  as  much  as 
to  any  single  Englishman,  was  it  due  that  history  is 
not  darkened  by  the  parallel  of  defeat. 

On  the  10th  November  Henry  Lawrence  left 
Kurnaul  again  to  push  on  to  Nepaul. 

The  Nepaulese  court  was  almost  Chinese  in  its 
jealousy  of  foreign  interference.  Hitherto  it  had 
**  never  admitted  even  a  European  visitor  in  addition 
to  the  three  officials,  the  Eesident,  the  surgeon,  and 
officer  commanding  the  escort ;  "  and  when  Lawrence 
first  got  the  appointment,  there  were  *'  many  fears 
and  misgivings  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  take 
his  wife  to  a  country  where  no  white-faced  woman  had 
ever  been  seen ;  "  for  as  in  China,  so  in  Nepaul,  there 
was  a  tradition  that  ' '  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
woman  would  be  the  downfall  of  their  empire."' 

Till  this  point  was  settled,  therefore,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
stayed  behind  her  husband  with  little  Alick,  journeying 
by  easy  stages  to  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Lncknow,  and 
awaiting  the  ultimate  decision  with  no  little  trepida- 
tion. 

Henry  Lawrence  reached  Katmandoo,  the  capital 
of  Nepaul,  on  the  30th  November,  and  received  charge 
of  the  Residency  next  day  from  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Hodgson,  of  the  Civil  Service. 

For  some  days  he  said  nothing  about  his  wish  that 
Mrs.  Lawrence  might  come  to  Nepaul,  lest  the  court 
should  regard  it  as  a  great  favour.  "  As  yet,"  he 
wrote,  **they  are  canvassing  my  character,  and  arc 
puzzled  about  me."  But  it  required  no  very  long 
intercourse  to  satisfy  the  Eajah  and  his  Ministers  that 
they  had  got  for  Uesident  a  man  of  very  plain  and 

'Mrs.  Lawrence's  JoomtL 

29 
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open  dealing,  wlio  had  come  there  to  represent  his 
own  GoTemment,  hut  not  to  meddle  with  theirs  ; 
and  Lawrence  was  soon  able  to  make  the  welcome 
announcement  to  liis  wife  that  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  her  coming.  Great  indeed  was  her  delight 
at  the  decision,  and  at  the  prospect  which  now 
lay  before  tlieiu.  Hitherto,  siuce  tliey  had  been 
married,  she  had  iilwaya  seen  her  husband  toiling 
like  a  slave.  Now  he  had  got  a  post  which  demanded 
great  quahtica  rather  thau  great  work  ;  and  she  exults 
iu  the  respite,  and  tlie  leisure  it  will  bring.  "  How 
dehghtfully  snug  we  shall  be !  How  much  we  shall 
read,  and  write,  and  talk,  and  think!"  she  writes  to 
him  from  Lnckuow.  "  How  regular  will  bo  our  life, 
and  how  strong  we  shall  become !  How  we  shall 
teach  Tim,  and  grow  wise  and  good  ourselves  !  May 
these  vibions  be  realized ;  and  oh !  when  they  are, 
may  we  in  our  new  walk  of  life  have  '  the  blessing 
of  God  that  maketli  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow 
with  it ! '"  " 

•  ProTcrbt,  x.  22. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

1848. 

Some  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul — ^Ixs  Relations  with 
THE  English — ^The  Goorkha  War — ^Thb  Pouot  of  Nbpaul 

ESSENTIALLY   MILITARY — AdVICE    OF    Mb.   ThOMASON  AND    Mb. 

Clerk  to  Henry  Lawrence — Internal  Politics  of  ths  Goubt 
— Rise  and  Fat.l  of  General  Matabur  Sing,  thb  Ministxb — 
Inability  of  British  Resident  to  interfere — Thb  Dead 
Lion  still  haunts  the  Court  —  Jung  Bahadoor  appbabs 
UPON  THE  Stage — The  King  of  Nepaul  consults  the  Augurs 
AS  TO  THE  Result  of  the  Sikh  Invasion  of  Indu — The  Fall 
OF  Lahore  a  Blessing  to  Nepaul  Court,  Abmt,  and  Pboplb. 

Nepaul,  where  we  must  now  think  of  Henry  Law- 
rence, is  a  highland  kingdom,  which  impends  over  the 
valley  of  the  Qunges. 

It  is  ahout  600  miles  from  east  to  west,  160  from 
north  to  south,  and  has  an  area  of  more  than  60,000 
square  miles. 

Its  backbone  is  the  main  chain  of  the  Himalaya, 
crowned  by  the  highest  known  mountain  in  the 
world.* 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east 
by  the  British-protected  State  of  Sikkim,  and  on  the 

1  Mount  Everest — ^height  29,002  fceu  It  was  difoofered  and  mMsared  by 
Major-GcDcral  Sir  Andrew  Waugb,  K.C.B.,  when  at  the  liead  of  the  Grand 
Trigonometrical  Snnrej  of  India ;  and  he  named  it  after  his  pndflceaMr,  Sur 
George  ETercst,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
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other  two  eiJes  by  British  Iiuliiin 'provinces — Kumaon 
nnd  Roliilkund  on  the  west,  Oudli  and  the  Gaiigetic 
vallcT  on  the  south. 

From  its  snows  it  pours  three  rivers  into  the 
Ganges— the  Gunduck,  the  Coosy,  and  the  Bhag- 
muttee,  whose  aggregate  courses  are  more  than  a 
thousand  miles. 

A  double  belt  of  stately  forest  and  unhealthy  fen, 
each  about  ten  miles  wide,  divides  Nopanl  from  India,* 
and  within  is  upheaved  a  sea  of  mountains,  whose 
crests  sparkle  with  eternal  snow. 

In  the  little  valleys  of  the  Alpine  region  are 
scattered  a  brave  and  martial  population  of  about 
two  millions, — races  in  whom  are  mixed  the  blood, 
features,  character,  and  religions  of  Mongolia  and 
Bengal.' 

The  ruhug  race  are  the  Goorkhas,  or  Gookha- 
Ices,  whose  home  was  in  the  canton  of  Goorkha ; 
iind  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  like  the  Kingdom  of 
Burmah,  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul  is  contemporaneous 
«"ith  the  British  Indian  Empire. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Goorkha  leader,  Prithee 
Xarayun  Sah,  who  between  17o7  and  1770  subdued 
the  neighbouring  cantons,  and  welded  them  into  one 

I  Tbia  tract  U  cullcil  tlic  Ttrai,  Unm  llie  siTsmps  nt  its  foot.  TmditioD 
cayi  lh*t  it  trax  onrc  tlic  [;iirclcti  of  the  anciont  pruvitii^c  of  Bclior  ;  but  it  i( 
uuw  thr  Ijir  i)f  rhe  rliiiiiHtros,  Ilic  clcplinnt,  anil  tlie  uatlaw. 

In  IMS  n  band  nf  l);iriiil3,  G,000  flrnii^',  vrns  iliscoitrcil  in  tho  idjacent 
Trraiof  OmIS.  It  ims  '■  (irc;mircJ  like  nil  iirmy,  ntid  liud  for  Incnty  years 
ilclicil  oar  p-iliii',  mill  MslcmuliFallf  iilumlured  the  wbolc  Boi^hI  Presidcncv, 
au,l  eien  ihc  Dci'.  aD."~(Mr«m.  by  Sir,  Hod^'smi.) 

'  The  Bl»irij;iiif!  "ore  |jriibnbl_v  Iha  Mongolians;  mid  tbo  interlopers, 
Bralmiiu?  and  lUJixxils,  driven  into  the  hills  hj  the  n:li|,ious  persecutions  of 
[lie  Mahomincdaa  i.'OnqLii.'St  of  India. 

F»T  na  intcr^siing  account  of  ihcir  intcrmuniiipes,  lu  dcfiiuicc  of  Hinda 
law,  we  Karralict  of  a  I'ii-e  Veari'  Jloulenct  at  Aejiaul,  bj  CnpL  Tuoius 
Suiru,  Asiiitant  Rcjideul.  Vol.  1.  ihiip.  v. 
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kingdom,  of  which  the  capital  was  fixed  at  Kat- 
mandoo,  in  the  canton  of  Nepaul. 

His  success  was  partly  due  to  his  sagacity  in 
raising  a  body  of  regular  troops  in  imitation  of  the 
EngUsh,  and  thus  gaining  a  miUtary  advantage  over 
his  rivals,  such  as  the  first  iron -clad  ships  and  Arm- 
strong guns  would  give  in  our  own  day.  But  still 
more  fatal  to  the  brave  Rajpoot  princes  of  the  Nepaul 
valley  was  Prithee  Narayun's  treachery  and  cruelty. 
He  would  take  any  oath  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  a 
town,  and  then  brutally  revenge  himself  on  the  garrison. 

Father  Giuseppe,  who,  with  other  Jesuits,  visited 
Nepaul  in  the  very  thick  of  the  contest,  says : — "  It 
was  a  most  horrid  spectacle  to  behold  so  many 
people  hanging  on  the  trees  in  the  road ; "  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Kirthipoor,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  six  or  seven  months,  surrendered  on  the 
faith  of  a  general  amnesty. — 

But  two  days  afterwards  Prithee  Naraynn  •  .  •  •  issued 
an  order  ....  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  aud  to  cut  off  the  noses  and  lips  of  every 
one,  even  the  infants  who  were  not  found  in  the  arms  of  their 
mothers ;  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  noses  and  lips 
^Ybich  had  been  cut  off  to  be  preserved,  that  he  might  ascer- 
tain how  many  souls  there  were ;  and  to  cliange  the  name 
of  the  town  into  Naskatapoor,  which  signifies  the  town  of 
cut  noses. 

The  order  was  carried  into  execution  with  every  mark  of 
horror  and  cruelty,  none  escaping  but  those  who  could  play 
on  wind-instruments,  although  Father  Michael  Angelo  •  .  •  • 
interceded  much  in  favour  of  the  poor  inhabitants ;  .  .  •  • 
and  it  was  most  shocking  to  see  so  many  living  people  with 
their  teeth  and  noses  resembling  the  skulls  of  the  deceased.^ 

*  Father  Giuseppe's    ^Acoonnt  of  Nepaul,"  in  the  2Qd  vol.  of  the 
Asiatic  Besearches,  p.  315,  qnoted  hj  Ck>lonel  Kirkpatrick. 
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Measures  like  these  soou  cstermiuated  fbo  Raj- 
poot kings,  and  left  the  Goorlthas  masters  of  Nepaul. 

The  rise  of  the  Goorkha  dynasty  was  iucffectually 
opposed  by  the  merchaut  Eughsh  in  Bengal,  because 
it  disturbed  then:  commerce  with  the  hill  people; 
and  it  ia  possible  that  this  may  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  jealous  policy  towards  us  which  has  ever 
since  distinguished  the  Nepaul  court. 

Essentially  military  aud  aggressive,  the  Nepaulese 
OTerrun  Tibet  in  1790,  and  plundered  the  palaces  of 
the  Lama.  Tlie  Lamas  appealed  to  Pekin,  and  iu 
1792  a  Chinese  army  of  70,000  men  performed  the 
wondrous  aud  instructive  feat  of  crossing  the  Hima- 
laya, and  swarming  down  into  Nepaul.*  Before  this 
vast  host  the  little  Goorkha  army  Hed,  and  in  the 
name  of  pity  called  on  the  Eughah  for  military  aid. 
The  Chinese  general  simultaneously  called  on  the 
Englisli  to  co-operate  against  the  Nepaulese  in  the 
name  of  friendship  and  common  Beuse. 

The  Enghsh  tliought  upon  the  advantages  of  their 
trade  with  China,  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  Celestial 
heutenancy  in  Nepaul,  and  resisted  the  overtures  of 
both.  But  they  deputed  an  envoy  to  mediate  between 
the  combatants.  Before  Major  Kirkpatrick  could 
arrive  the  Goorkhas  had  submitted,  and  Nepaul  had 
become  a  Chinese  tributary.  So  ended  the  ambitions 
endeavours  of  the  Goorkhas  to  expand  towards  the 
Dortli. 

Three  sides  of  the  compass  yet  remained.  On  the 
east  the  httle  state  of  Sikkim  was  swallowed  like  a 


'  Cotnnci  Kirkpalrick,  the  Rrst  Englibbman  nho  ever  risited  Nepaul,  ed^ 
;;es(ivel_v  depicts  ihosc  Oiincsc  invncicrs  as  looking  rton-n  on  "  the  Valley  of 
the  Ganges,  imj  Ihe  ritlicst  of  the  Kost  India  Compfluv'e  j 
hii  At-roaiil  <-fIht  KhgiloiH  of  Nepaul,  poUisbed  in  18 
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raoutliful.  On  tlie  west,  the  warlike  regent,  Bkeem 
Sing  Tliappa,  extended  the  dominion  of  his  infant 
master  over  all  the  hill  states  as  far  as  the  Sntlej 
river. 

On  the  south  were  the  English,  desiring  peace 
and  commerce  almost  **  at  any  price."  Lord  Com- 
wallis  and  Lord  Wellcslcy  successively  made  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  Nepaulese,  who  successively 
agreed  to  and  disregarded  them. 

In  1802  a  Resident  (Captain  Knox)  was  admitted 
at  Eatmandoo.  In  1803  the  insolence  and  unfriend- 
hness  of  the  court  made  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
him  ;  pohtical  intercourse  ceased ;  and  the  Nepaulese, 
emboldened  by  isolation  and  ignorance  of  the  power 
which  they  were  braving,  embarked  upon  a  course  of 
deliberate  and  barefaced  encroachment.  Village  after 
village,  township  after  township,  did  they  annex  from 
the  British  border  to  their  own,  till  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  Lord  Hastings  emphatically  declared,  **  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  district  within  the  British  frontier, 
throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  extensive  line  above 
described,  in  which  the  Goorkhas  have  not  usurped 
and  appropriated  lands  forming  the  ascertained  domi- 
nions of  the  Honourable  Company."  ^ 

Forbearance,  remonstrance,  and  negotiation  had 
all  failed,  though  carried  to  the  extent  of  weakness ; 
and  on  1st  November  1814,  war  was  declared. 

To  enter  such  a  mountain  country  in  the  face  of 
a  brave,  warlike,  and  arrogant  people,  was  an  enter- 
prise better  suited  to  the  irregulars  of  our  own  day, 
trained  on  the  Sindh  and  Punjaub  frontiers  by  a 
Jolm  Jacob,  a  Neville  Chamberlain,  a  John  Coke,  or 


*  DccUumtion  of  War  with  KejMUil. 
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a  Hariy  Liimsdon,  than  to  llic  Bengivl  Sepoys  of  hnlf 
a  coiitiiiy  ago,  who  in  tlieir  own  country  perhaps 
iicver  saw  n  stone  in  all  tlioir  hves. 

A  eampaigu  full  of  discreditable  disasters  and  of 
gallant  incidents  was  stumbled  through  among  the 
passes  of  the  rocks,  developing  at  last  a  general  in  the 
person  of  Ochteriony. 

The  Goorkhas  displayed  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
dauutless  valour,  adorned  with  military  courtesy  and 
confidence  in  their  enemy's  honour.  They  never 
insulted  the  dead;  allowed  them  to  be  hononrably 
removed  ;  and  often  sent  their  own  wounded  fearlessly 
into  the  English  hospitals.  The  tide  of  blunders 
turned,  and  victory  set  in.  The  Nepaul  court  became 
alarmed  and  sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
by  the  Xepaulese  ambassadors,  and  the  English  army 
W!i3  broken  up.  But  the  Goorkha  court  had  drawn  its 
breath  and  shot  its  stratagem,  and  now  repudiated 
the  treaty. 

Ochteriony  took  the  field  again,  and  with  con- 
summate prudence  and  boldness,  little  loss  to  bis  own 
troops,  and  fearful  havoc  among  the  enemy,  dis- 
membered tlie  Goorkha  kingdom.  By  the  treaty  of 
Sogowlee,  exchanged  on  the  4th  March  1816,  the 
Ncpaulcse  ceded  to  the  British  all  the  bill  states 
which  Ihey  had  conquered  between  the  Kidee  and  the 
Sutlej  rivers,'  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Terai,  aban- 
doned tlioir  grasp  on  Sikkim,  and  admitted  a  Resident 
at  Kafmandoo. 

Thus  was  the  Goorkha  dynasty  checked  in  its  career 


'  Of  \hcfe  cxtcni^ivc  ecssinns  llic  English  rctnlncil  the  Dehrft  Dhoon, 
Knnmon,  «iiJ  one  or  Iwo  niiliWrj-  ptisls  i  but  thongh  Ihc  wflr  hid  co«t  them 
tline  TiiillipDS  slcrling,  iLov  rcsturcil  nil  Ihe  rest  of  the  bills  to  the  Rajnhi, 
froD]  nlioni  thf  Gixirkhns  hnd  oriKinnlly  wrested  them. 
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of  conquest,  and  shut  up  for  the  future  between  the 
British  and  Chinese  empires.  From  that  time  the 
history  of  Nepaul  has  been  one  of  domestic  strife, 
foreign  intrigue,  and  waiting  on  events. 

The  strife  has  not  been  among  its  people,  for  they 
dwell  in  peace,  and  are  said  to  enjoy  a  prosperity 
unknown  in  other  Native  states.  It  has  been  confined 
entirely  to  the  court,  where  kings,  queens,  heirs- 
apparent,  ministers,  have  been  contending  for  power 
witli  a  mixturo  of  treachery,  childishness,  and  ferocity, 
that  could  be  bred  only  in  the  same  jungle  with  the 
tiger  who  crouches,  springs,  gambols  and  devours. 

The  **  foreign  intrigue  "  has  been  too  often  busy 
with  the  Hindoo  courts  of  India  and  the  Punjaub,  as 
well  as  with  that  of  Pekin  when  there  was  trouble  in 
the  British  Indian  Empire. 

And  the  **  waiting  on  events"  has  been  conspi- 
cuous in  the  maintenance  of  a  larger  military  force  for 
a  smaller  territory  than  the  Goorkhas  possessed  before 
the  war. 

In  1814  they  had  10,000  regular  soldiers  on  the 
roll.     In  1832  it  had  risen  to  15,000.  • 

In  1850,  Major  Cavanagh,  who  accompanied  the 
mission  of  Jung  Bahadoor  to  England,  estimated  the 
army  at  25,000  or  26,000  men,  two-thirds  regular 
battalions,  and  one-third  in-egulars ;  •  and  considered 
that  **  the  army  could  in  a  few  months  be  raised  with 
veiT  little  difficulty  to  50,000  men.  »^ 

This  is  easily  explained,  for  **  every  male  through- 


^  Memo,  hy  Mr.  lloUgson,  who  preceded  Ilcnry  Lawrence  in  the  Neponl 
Prcsitlcni'v. 

9  See  Apjicndix  B.  vol.  2  of  rice  Years  at  NepauL 

^^  Mr.  UcHlgson  thouj;ht  ten  days  would  be  enough  to  double,  and  a  month 
to  treble,  the  jK-acc  estnblishnient. 
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out  the  territory  of  NepanI  is  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  serve  as  a  soldier  for  one  year."  Every  year  there 
is  a  weeding  out  of  iueEQcient  men,  or  men  disaffected 
to  the  ministiy  of  the  day;  and  more  caodidates  offer 
to  fill  the  vacancies  tlinu  can  be  admitted. 

M'liole  regimentB  nre  often  disbanded,  and  new 
ones  raised.  Both  men  and  officers  are  chiefly  paid  in 
grants  of  land,  which  they  prefer  to  money;  and 
commissioned  officers  are  ex  officio  magistrates  on 
their  own  estates,  and  can  both  levy  fines  np  to 
10/.  on  their  own  tenantry,  and  keep  the  same  when 
levied. 

Hence  the  pressure  is  to  get  into  the  standing 
army,  not  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  "  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  are  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms.  " 

In  short,  the  whole  goverament  of  Nepaul  is  still 
founded  on  a  military  basis ;  and  though  hedged  in 
by  superior  powers,  it  always  fancies  and  sometimes 
finds  it  good  policy  to  have  a  sword  ready  to  fling  into 
the  scales  of  empire. 

Such  was  the  country  and  the  court  when  Henry 
Lawrence  fouud  himself  Resident  on  the  Ist  December 
1843  ;  and  tlio  following;  admirable  letter  contains  the 
advice  of  one  well  qualified  to  give  it,  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  liis  new  duties. 

It  might  be  taken  as  a  guide  by  the  representatives 
of  England  at  any  Asiatic  court : — 


u  Cnptain  Smith  snys  (lint  tLo  suldlcrs  whosnccccd  in  ^ttingon  to  the  roll 
U  Ih«  BnDnal  enlistment,  pay,  insWnd  of  being  pniil,  n  Uouotj  for  it ;  and  he 
calcalfltts  thnt  in  reven  vcnrs,  by  process  of  rotation,  the  nbolo  mah:  popDla- 
lioQ  of  Xepuul  kara  more  or  loss  of  ibe  duties  of  ii  solilier,  i.e.  "  tlie  dso  of  the 
musket,  Kitb  a  few  notions  of  marching  and  counter-inarching,  forming 
s.|nin-,  rolnmn,  qnnrtcr-distnncc,  nud  marching  past  by  companiea  in  review." 
—  flic  I'ruM  at  Arpa«l,  Vol.  1,  pp.  150-1. 
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From  Mr.  Thomason,  TAcntcnani'Governor  of  the  North- 

UV.sf  Provinces. ^^ 

Mynpoorect  November  ISlh,  1843. 

My  dear  Lawrence — 

It  struck  me  the  other  day,  after  parting  from  you,  that 
I  Lad  too  peremptorily  and  perhaps  ungraciously  declined  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience,  whilst  I  was  confidently 
expecting  to  obtain  from  yon  the  result  of  yours. 

I  therefore  seize  the  opportunity  of  a  vacant  hour  to  put 
down  for  your  consideration  some  particulars,  which  you  will 
of  course  only  receive  as  the  suggestions  of  a  private  friend, 
and  approve  or  reject  as  they  recommend  themselves  to  your 
judgment. 

Your  duties  at  Nepaul  will  be  twofold,  viz. :  to  watch  any 
movements  on  their  part,  which  may  be  injurious  to  us,  and 
to  offer  counsel  to  them  in  all  State  matters  in  which  we  may 
not  be  concerned,  whenever  such  counsel  is  sought,  or  is 
likely  to  be  acceptable  and  useful. 

In  the  first  duty  you  ^\'ill  have  to  keep  the  mean  between 
too  great  coniidence  and  too  ready  suspicion.  You  may  be 
well  persuaded  that  the  court  of  Nepaul,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  Native  State,  is  eager  to  join  in  any  scheme,  however 
wild,  for  the  subversion  of  our  power.  But  it  is  beneath  our 
dignity  to  be  constantly  endeavouring  to  expose  all  the 
schemes  which  visionary  intriguers  are  endeavouring  to 
advance  their  own  interests  by  propounding.  It  is  only 
where  the  treachery  is  clear,  the  scheme  plausible,  and  the 
evidence  complete,  that  exposure,  remonstrance,  and  retri- 
bution can  be  requisite. 

The  duty  of  advice  is  the  most  important  and  delicate, 
which  it  falls  to  the  part  of  a  Resident  at  a  Foreign  court  to 
perform. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  influence  as  shall  make  his 
advice  solicited  and  desired  is  not  to  bo  reduced  to  role,  or 
inculcated  by  precept.  Most  perfect  openness  and  honesty,  I 
believe  to  be  the  lust  requisite.     Evenness  of  temper,  cour- 

"  Mr.  George  Clerk  hud  jiist  resigned  the  Govemmcnt  on  account  of 
broken  health. 
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lesv  ot  demeftnoiir,  llie  nbsencf  of  dictation  or  obtniBiveocm, 
are  qualities  which  naturally  aug<;ost  themselves  to  the  miii<I 
ot  nil.  We  profess  to  leave  the  Nepaalese  entirely  to  gorem 
themselves;  and  the  only  cases  in  which  it  ia  incninbent 
upon  na  to  advise,  remonstrate,  or  dictate,  arc  when  our  o«"u 
interests  'require  such  intcrpoBition.  But  the  Ooyemment 
would  ho  ill  represented  if  every  vuluable  opportanity  were 
not  used  to  prompt  to  that  which  is  good,  and  to  deter  from 
that  which  is  evil ;  to  express  ahboiTonce  of  acts  of  cruelty, 
pertldj,  injustice  ;  to  give  full  approbation  of  nil  that  is  bene- 
volent, honest,  high-mitidod,  and  just.  The  main  object  is 
to  identify  oneself  v;ith  the  real  and  best  interests  of  the 
State.  When  they  feci  that  such  is  really  the  case,  and  that 
the  object  is  worked  out  in  a  kind,  conciliatory,  and  single- 
minded  manner,  considerable  influence  will  probably  be 
obtained, 

Hut  all  must  be  open  and  above  board. 

We  can  never  match  the  Natives  in  intrigue;  and  when 
we  attempt  to  meet  their  machinations  by  counter- intrigue, 
we  shall  be  foiled  and  discredited. 

Vour  commiiuicatioiiH  to  Government  should  be  few,  and 
only  when  necessary.  Let  them  be  clear  and  fuU  in  detail, 
free  from  local  or  technical  espressions,  and  written  as  to 
people  who  know  nothing  of  what  most  be  very  familiar  to 
yourself,  and  who  therefore  require  explanations  regarding 
persons  and  events  which  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  too 
well  known  to  require  explanation. 

lo  wriliiig,  especially  on  a  new  subject  or  new  train  of 
events,  endeavour  to  place  yourself  in  the  position  of  the 
person  addressed,  and  to  remember  that  his  information  is 
only  to  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  your  own  letter. 
Lord  Elluuborougli  pays  much  attention  to  the  diary,  and, 
therefore,  vou  should  be  careful  in  its  composition.  It  may 
be  made  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  events ;  but  the  infor- 
mation should  be  obtained  from  the  best  sources,  and  the 
degree  of  credibility  to  be  attached  to  them  should  be  noted. 
Everj-thing  of  real  importance  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
separate  despatch,  especially  if  instructions  regarding  it  are 
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(lusIrtHl.  You  will  not,  of  coiirso,  ii(';^lect  carefully  to  cxamino 
llic  coiTcspondencc  IxKjk.  Mud  towci^'h  most  accurately  all  tlio 
(•rdeis  wliiili  liavc  issued  tVoiu  tlic  present  (lOvernor-Gcncral 
since  lie  entered  the  country.  You  will  be  wise  to  avoid 
denii-oflicial  coirespoiulence  on  puMic  subjects,  especially  with 
six-retaries,  and  never  write  what  vou  would  not  wish  to  he 
shown  to  the  (iovernor-(  Jeneral. 

I  have,  perhaps,  wandered  from  tlui  subject,  and  given  you 
more  of  ;^'eneral  advire  and  preci'pt  than  you  wished  or  bur- 
brained  fo)-.  I  l>ray  your  ]Kirdon,  if  it  is  so.  ^ly  spare  hour 
is  i>assed,  and  J  have  oidv  to  bei/  vou  will  alwa\s 

Uelieve  nie  vours  very  sincerclv, 

T.  TiroMAsox. 

AYith  genuine  modesty,  Lawrence  sought  also  the 
advice  of  his  first  master  in  the  Political  Department, 
^{\\  (roor<je  Clerk,  in  whom  he  always  considered  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Asiatics  and  a  thoroughly 
English  spirit  were  united  in  a  rare  degree. 

In  reply,  oMr.  Clerk,  with  equal  confidence  in  his 
old  assistant,  wrote  on  27tli  January  1811,  from  Cal- 
cutta on  his  way  to  England  :  — 

T  do  not  think  vou  need  hints  from  nie.  I  know  few  who 
are  so  just  in  thinr  views  of  what  conduct  should  be,  man  to 
man  ;  and  sucli  j^'cneral  rule  as  is  applicable  in  the  political 
held  as  elsewher<*.'' 

^Vnd  a;::fain  on  2nd  Eebruarv  :  — 

I  fancv  \ou  have  ixrceived  the  ri'dit  line  for  vou  to  take 
in  Cioorkha  [)olitics, — to  let  people  alono  and  keep  aloof,  but 
aloof  with  all  courtesv. 

I  do  iKit  d'.ul>t  tliere  was  too  nuich  meddling  at  one  time. 
I  mean  ns/riis}i>l,  meddling  ;  for  a  Native  Minister  is  never 
the  worse  for  th(^  advice  (given  quietly  and  unobtrusively)  of  a 
British  Jlisident,  snp[)osin^'  the  latter  a  proper  man  ;  and 
innc  times  out  of  ten  he  feels  obliged  for  it. 

'J'lie  mischief  is,  that  we  are  so  elated  when  such  advice 
produces  good  conse<|uences.  that  we  hasten  to  make  manifest 
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uur  iiiflucucc,  exLibit  the  Miuistcr  in  leadiug-strin^,  and 
thus  kicking  donn  all  liis  poimlurity  aiiioug  parties,  destroy 
Ilia  efficiency ;  and  then  wc  ciist  about  for  nnother  ! 

AVitli  reference  to  uudigiiified  subservieucj  by 
British  represeiitatives  at  Native  courts,  such  as  fold- 
ing the  liauds,  aud  styling  ourselves  the  "  nohur  "  or 
servant  of  a  Native  princo,  Mr.  Clerk  says  it  is  "  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  any  Resident  could  condescend  to 
this,  or  could  make  50  great  a  mistake  ;  .  .  .  .  and 
thus  we  lose  character  bit  by  bit,  till  at  length  it 
requires  a  pitched  battle,  two  or  throe  general  officers 
and  a  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  to  redeem 
it."  There  is  true  cliarity,  and  good  sense  also, 
in  the  following  :  — 

Avuid  as  much  as  pussible,  iu  uommimicatioa  to  your 
(iovcmmciit,  iu  any  form,  custiu"  any  slur  on  a  prcdeeesaor'a 
system — at  all  events,  fur  a  time. 

I  would  iitwiiys  advise  11  friend  taking  up  an  appointment 
iu  this  eouiilry  to  tnru  11  cold,  deaf,  iiuinyitiug  ear  on  evory- 
thing  said  or  done  iu  ditipai'agcmeut  of  bis  predecessor  for 
one  year.  After  that  he  ia  iu  a  position  to  judge  him  rightly 
— scarcely  sooner.  It  would  be  long  to  explain  the  why  and 
the  tthori^fiu-L',  nor  is  it  necessary  to  you,  who  "  know  the 
uiitivus ;  "  aud  therein  lies  the  mutter. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  transaction  of  business  with 

the  Native  ministers : 

^latubur  Sing  is  uow  sole  Minister.  I  think  I  Bbonld  be 
with  such  uu  one  very  guarded  that  my  conduct  sbould  be,  to 
him  especially  (us,  indeed,  is  best  towards  all  Indian  poli- 
ticians), ali-aigbtfuniard,  but  courteous ;  unyielding  in  grave 

matters,  but  acconimodiiting  in  minor  ones 

Believe  nie  to  remain, 

With  most  affectionate  regards, 

Ahvays  yours  sincerely, 


*»A- 
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The  politics  of  the  Nepaul  court  during  the  two 
years  that  Henry  Lawrence  was  Resident  resolye 
themselves  with  a  tragic  unity  into  the  rise  and  ML 
of  this  same  Matabur  Smg,  the  Mmister ;  and  the 
story  is  so  thoroughly  Oriental  that  it  might  pass  for 
a  page  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  if  it,  and  all  the 
events  which  led  to  it,  had  not  passed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  matter-of-fact  English. 

Prithee  Narayun  Sah,"  who  established  the 
Goorkha  kingdom  almost  in  the  same  year  that 
Clive  won  the  battle  of  Plassey,  died  in  1771,  leaving 
two  sons.  Sing  Pertaub  and  Bahadoor  Sab.  Sing 
Pertaub  died  in  1775,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
infant  son,  Bun  Bahadoor.  During  a  long  minority, 
the  queen -mother,  Baj  Indur  Luchmee,  and  the 
prince's  uncle,  Bahadoor  Sah,  fought,  if  we  may 
irreverently  say  it,  '^  like  cat  and  dog  ''  for  the 
regency.  Sometimes  one  was  in  prison,  sometimes 
the  other ;  but  to  the  honour  of  both  be  it  recorded, 
that  whichever  was  out  of  prison  and  ruling  the 
kingdom,  patriotically  went  to  war  with  all  the  little 
neighbours,  and  added  canton  after  canton  to  Nepaul,  so 
that  the  prince  in  the  .nui^^^^tcto)^  JioJifaizu  sMl 
•however,  the  little  prince  grew  up  to  king's  estate,  and 
in  1795  advised  his  uncle,  the  regent,  to  retire  into  pri- 
vate life.  He  must  have  proved  a  very  great  tyrant, 
for  his  people  could  not  endure  his  rule,  and  drove  him 
from  the  throne.  Of  course,  like  dethroned  kings  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  he  took  refuge  in  the  British 
dominions.  How  the  people  got  on  without  him  does 
not  appear,  but  in  1804  he  returned  to  his  throne. 


""?  ■>^ ' 


u  Colonel  Kirkpotrick  iiotos  ^'tluU  the  oognoownof  thb  UaOj  li  8mk^ 
and  not  Shah,  though  the  latter  it  mry  gmnaSfy  aflMed  bf  tfMH^  OB  aoooaat 
of  its  royal  import."— p.  272. 
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The  "sweet  uses  of  adversity"  Imd  tliorougLly  dis- 
agreed with  him,  and  if  hewaa  a  tyrant  before,  lie  was 
twice  as  bad  now.  In  fact,  every  one  hoped  lie  was 
mad.  So  ignorant,  obstinate,  and  wicked  was  he,  that 
he  determined  to  confer  the  highest  honours  of  caste 
upon  the  royal  family  of  Nepaul ;  as  if  he  did  not 
know  that  Brahmins,  like  poets,  are  "  bom,  not 
made."  To  carry  out  this  impious  design,  he  kid- 
napped a  beautiful  Brahmin  girl  from  the  plains  of 
India,  and  made  her  his  queen.  In  consequence  of  this 
act  of  sacrilege  slie  was  stricken  with  sraall-pox  by  the 
patron  saint  of  Brahmins,  immediately  after  her  third 
confinement.  The  king  was  in  despair.  He  fed  the 
doctors  of  Nepaul.  He  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  But  the 
queen  grew  worse.  At  last  the  king  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  holy  city  of  Benares  to  bring  all  the  physicians 
who  would  come  for  money.  Many  came,  and  by  their 
superior  skill  succeeded  in  saving  the  queen's  life. 

On  regaining  her  senses  she  called  for  a  looking- 
glass,  and  seeing  her  once  beautiful  face  disfigured  for 
ever,  "  became,"  says  the  chronicler — 

Disconsolate,  and,  disoiissiug  her  aUcnJants,  poisoned 
licrself.  ....  Upon  hcariug  of  her  death,  Run  Bahadoor 
rushed  into  her  aparlmcut,  nud  bchuMiug  his  once  lovely 
queen  a  corpse,  and  dreatlfully  spotted  with  the  Bmall-pox,  he 
became  frautic. 

He  cursed  bis  kingdom,  her  doctors,  and  the  gods  of 
Xepaul,  vowing  vengeance  on  all. 

He  first  sent  for  the  unfortunate  Benares  doctors,  de- 
nounced them  as  liara  and  impostors,  and  ordered  them  to 
he  Boandly  flogged,  and  each  to  have  his  I'ight  ear  and  nose 
cut  ofi"  in  his  presence.  This  was  duly  performed,  and  they 
vmie  afterwards  started  to  the  British  domains,  as  a  warning 
to  oil  future  impostors. 

He  then  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  gods  of  Nepaul  (not 
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even  excepting  the  famous  temple  at  Pas  Pat  Nath),  and  after 
abasing  them  in  the  most  gross  way,  he  accused  them  of 
having  obtained  from  him  12,000  goats,  some  hundredweight 
of  sweetmeats,  2,000  gallons  of  milk,  &c.,  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  vowed  that  he  would  take  summary  vengeance  for 
having  wilfully  disfigured  his  queen. 

He  then  ordered  all  the  artillery,  varying  from  three  to 
twelve  pounders,  to  be  brought  in  front  of  the  palace,  with  all 
the  made-up  ammunition  at  Katmandoo.  All  the  guns  were 
then  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  and  down  he  marched  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Nepaul  deities.  On  arriving  at  Pas  Pat 
Nath  all  the  guns  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  several 
deities,  honouring  the  most  sacred  with  the  heaviest  metal. 

When  the  order  to  fire  was  given,  many  of  the  chiefs  and 
soldiers  ran  away  panic-stricken ;  and  others  hesitated  to 
obey  the  sacrilegious  order;  and  not  until  several  gunners 
had  been  cut  down  were  the  guns  opened. 

Down  came  the  gods  and  goddesses  from  their  hitherto 
sacred  positions,  and  after  six  hours'  heavy  cannonading  not 
a  vestige  of  the  deities  remained.  ^^  Their  temples  sharing 
the  same  fate,  the  priests  ran  away  confounded,  many  escaping 
to  the  British  territory  ;  but  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate 
were  seized,  and  each  deprived  of  his  holy  head. 

The  Goorkha  king  now  became  satisfied,  vowing,  however, 
that  no  god  should  ever  again  be  elevated  in  his  dominions 
until  his  departed  queen  was  restored  to  him.  :      :::iLZ,:''^SSiS^S^!!2Z 


The  chronicler  remarks  that  **  his  life,  after  this, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  short  one."  Afraid  of  his 
cruelty  and  revenge,  the  chiefs  conspired  against  him 
in  1805,  and  his  own  half-brother  '^rushed  forward  in 
open  durbar  and  cut  down  Bnn  Bahadoor;  cutting 
him  nearly  to  the  middle  by  a  blow  from  his  korah  (a 

i*  Kirkpatrick  says,  "The  gods  in  NepAol  Are  said  to  be  2,733."  Ho 
also  mentions  it  as  a  remarkable  and  "  solitary  fact  *'  that  Nepanl  is  **  the  only 
Hindoo  country  that  has  never  been  distorbed,  far  less  sabdned,  by  any  Mos- 
salman  power."  Had  Mahmood  of  Ohosnee  himielf  ever  penetrated  to  Kat- 
mandoo,  he  coold  hardly  have  done  wone  to  the  temple  of  Pas  Pat  Nath. 

80 
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short  but  heavy  weapon  of  a  lialf-moon  Bhape,  the 
edge  of  wMcli  is  on  the  inner  side,  lilsc  that  of  a 
scythe.)"  .  .  . 

"  A  barbarons  affray  followed,  in  which  the  fratricide 
liimself  was  slain  with  most  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
royal  family  watf  nearly  exterminated."  '*  One  infant 
son  of  the  wicked  king's  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  a 
chief  named  Bheem  Sen  Thappa  (renowned  in  Goorkha 
80Dg  and  story),  who  hid  the  child  in  the  women's 
apartments  till  the  massacre  was  over,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  set  him  on  his  father's  throne  with  tho 
style  and  title  of  Koormom  Joab  Bikram  Sah. 

Bheem  Sen,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  General 
Bheem  Sen,  of  course  became  regent,  and  rnled  the 
state.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  a  patriot  after  the 
barbaric  type ;  and  he  it  was  who,  puffed  up  with  the 
idea  that  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Nepaul  must 
prove  impregnable  to  tho  Enghsh,  who  had  been 
baffled  ])y  the  raud-fort  of  Bhurtpoor,  forced  on  us 
that  Goorkha  war  of  1814,  which  in  two  years  dis- 
membered his  young  master's  kingdom. 

As  if  the  goddess  of  small-pos  was  not  yet  appeased, 
the  j'ouug  king  died  of  that  fell  disease  in  November 
1816 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  own  infant  sou,  Kaj 
Indur  Bikram  Sah, 

This  was  the  king  whom  Henry  Lawrence  foond 
npon  the  throne  in  1843,  and  the  events  of  his  long 
minority  explain  the  scenes  at  which  Lawrence  had 
to  look  on  in  silence  and  disgust.  However  nnfor- 
tunate  had  been  the  war  poHcy  of  General  Bheem  Sen 
in  the  previous  reign,  his  undoubted  patriotism  and 
courage  secured  to  him  the  regency  for  a  second  time, 

■'  Cnptain  Sunn's  JVarmfiDe, 
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and  he  used  his  power  faithfully  and  ably  for  many 
years,  so  that  to  this  day  he  is  Uie  model  minister  of 
Nepanl  history. 

But  a  rival  arose  in  the  person  of  the  queen.  She 
was  *'  the  daughter  of  a  Gomckpoor  farmer ''  in  the 
adjacent  British  territory,  and  ''a  person  of  veiy  in- 
ferior rank ; "  but  not  content  with  being  married  to 
a  king,  she  soon  desired  to  share  the  sovereign  power. 

Bheem  Sen  stood  across  her  path,  and  Bheem  Sen 
must  be  set  aside.  Bheem  Sen  being  a  general, 
thought  it  would  do  better  to  set  aside  the  queen ; 
and  as  her  majesty  had,  as  yet,  no  son  (though  she 
afterwards  had  two),  he  suggested  to  the  king  the 
state  necessity  of  taking  a  second  wife.  The  king 
was  willing,  and  the  daughter  bf  **  another  Goruck- 
poor  Zemindar"  was  promptly  purchased  and  im- 
ported. For  a  moment  the  stn^egy  seemed  successful, 
and  Bheem  Sen  Thappa  never  felt  so  secure  as  when 
he  had  pitted  the  two  queens  against  each  other. 
Deluded  man,  he  had  yet  to  learn  the  superiority  of 
woman's  wit  The  angry  elder  queen  looked  round 
her  for  allies.  She  inquired  whom  the  prime  minister 
V    had ipurdered in  his  day  t- i^jsgpani^ 

dered  the  last  prime  minister,  Dumoodur  Pandy,  and 
several  of  his  sons.  True,  it  was  many  years  ago, 
but  a  blood  feud  is  like  the  blood  of  grapes,  tiie 
better  for  keeping ;  and  to  this  day  the  fiiction  of 
*'  The  Black  Pandys  "  was  lying  in  wait  for  the  fiiction 
of  the  Thappas. 

The  queen  and  the  Black  P^mdys  took  counsel 
together.  Charges  were  framed  against  the  great 
minister,  and  laid  before  the  throne.  He  had  taken 
the  lives  of  many  honest  citizens,  and  he  had  grown 
unconscionably  rich. 
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Tlie  joong  kiug  was  now  a  man,  and  weary  of  being 
held  in  leading-strings.  He  listened  to  Uie  charges, 
and  imprisoned  liis  faithful  minister,  the  preserver  of 
his  father's  hfe.  And  vei^  soon  the  great  *'Blieem 
Sen  was  found  dead  in  lua  cell,  with  his  throat  fright- 
fully mangled.  His  body,  bj  the  order  of  the  Rajah, 
was  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Bliagmuttee,  and  denied 
all  favoured  rites ;  a  guard  being  placed  over  it  by 
night  and  by  day  "  (in  which  there  was  no  Rizpah  the 
daughter  of  Aiah)  "  to  watch  that  none  approached  it 
but  jackals  and  vultures,"  "^ 

Such  is  the  fall  of  an  Indian  minister ;  at  least  in 
those  happy  States  which  have  presen'ed  their  nativo 
independence. 

Bbcem  Son  Tbappa  had  a  favourite  nephew  named  , 
Matahur  Sing,  who,  seeing  his  uncle  murdered,   the 
"  property  confiscated,  and  all  his  relations  treated  as 
outcasts,"  availed  himself  of  the  usual  remedy  and 
"  fled  to  the  British  territory." 

These  events  were  in  July  1839.  The  English 
had  just  got  the  Cahul  war  on  their  hands,  and  the 
sprightly  young  King  of  Nepaul,  having  lapped  his 
first  blood,  thought  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  annex 
some  British  vOIagcs ;  so  he  seized  four  hundred  to 
begin  with,  and  invited  the  courts  of  Lahore,  Gwalior, 
and  Pekin  to  unite  in  "  driving  us  out  of  India." 
Lahore  and  Gwalior,  though  profoundly  moved  by  our 
embarrassments  in  Afghanistan,  were  not  so  sore  that 
our  hour  was  come.  And  tlie  Celestial  Emperor, 
who  considered  the  Goorkha  as  his  feudatory,  and 
knew  something  of  the  English  in  the  China  seas, 
"treated  the  embassy  as  a  piece  of  great  imperti- 
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nence/'  and  for  the  second  time  in  the  short  history  of 
British  India  moved  ''  a  large  Tartar  force  to  Nyakote, 
only  three  marches  from  the  Qoorkha  capital/'  and 
imposed  an  addition  of  10,000/.  to  the  tribute  **  sent 
overland  every  five  years  to  Pekin."  *^ 

To  conclude  the  matter,  the  Englishi  who  were 
thought  by  the  little  bull-frog  King  of  Nepaul  to  have 
no  troops  left  in  India,  moved  up  a  force  to  his  doors, 
and  obliged  him  to  disgorge  the  four  hundred  villages 
even  faster  than  he  had  swallowed  them. 

Wonderful  indeed  are  these  annals  of  Nepaul. 
The  Native  courts  of  ancient  Hindustan,  with  all 
their  faults,  are  polished  with  the  civilization  and 
brocaded  with  the  courtesy  of  historic  dynasties. 
But  this  upstart,  snub-nosed  little  house  in  the  hills, 
half  Tartar  and  half  Indian,  seems  as  ignorant  of  good 
manners  and  the  outer  world  as  its  brother  barbarians 
in  Burmah  and  Bhootan. 

Here  is  a  courtly  incident  which  occurred  to  Henry 
Lawrence's  predecessor : 

Upon  one  occasion  the  king  came  down  to  the  Beddenciy 
(says  Captain  Smith,  the  Besident's  Assistant), 
by  several -ehielis  «ad  a  laige  body^tioo]^ 
IhaVa  1Bn{i8FxheSSBiffit;irhtriira 
in  Nepaul,  and  was  within  the  walls  of  the  Residem^,  should 
be  given  up 

The  British  Resident,  deeming  him  a  proper  oljjeet  of 

protection,  refused  to  surrender  his  person A  Sbw 

days  after  this — (the  court  being  then  in  mourning  for  the 
senior  queen,  neither  the  king  nor  ohieft  were  allowed  for  a 
certain  period  to  ride  either  in  carriages  or  on  horsebaek)-*— 
the  king  and  heir-apparent,  having  had  a  quarrel,  .  •  •  • 
determined  upon  coming  down  to  the  Besidenoy,  the  heir- 
apparent  insisting  that  the  Bajah  should  accompany  him. 
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It  liiid  b(>eo  miuiug  hoavily  in  Llic  moruiug,  and  alioat 
twclvo  o'clock  wo  were  informed  llinl  the  Rajftb  and  lieir- 
appari-Eil  were  outside  tlio  ResidoDcy  gataa.  Wc  went  oat  to 
meet  Uicin.  and  there  fonud  tbo  Rnjab  and  his  sou  monntod 
on  the  backs  of  two  very  decrepit  old  chiefs. 

T3ie  heir-apparent  reqnestoii  the  Rajah  at  once  to  give  as 
the  Order  to  pack  Up  und  take  our  departure  for  the  plnins. 
The  Uajah  refused,  whereupon  the  heir-apparent  abused  him 
most  groBsiy,  and  urf{iiig  Uie  old  chief  cloae  up  to  the  Rajah, 
aasaulliid  him.  A  tight  ensued,  and  after  scratching  and 
palling  each  other's  hair  for  some  time,  the  sou  got  hold  of 
his  father,  pulled  him  over,  and  down  they  went,  chiefs  and 
all,  into  a  rery  dirty  puddle. 

The  two  old  tinfis,  estrieating  themselves,  hobbled  away  aa 
fast  as  they  could,  as  did  the  other  followers,  from  fear.  After 
rollint;  in  the  muddy  water,  up  got  the  now  two  dirty  kings, 
and  a/lcr  aomc  little  delay  frcHh  nags  were  obtained,  and  the 
RajaL  and  his  son  were  tiiken  home. 

There  seemB  to  have  been  threo  royal  parties  at 
this  time  in  the  Nepaul  court — the  king  himself,  his 
heir-apparent  (the  eldest  son  of  tlie  late  first  qaeen), 
and  the  surviving  second  queen ;  or,  as  Henry  Law- 
rence familiarly  called  them,  "  Mr.  Nepaul,  Master 
Nepaul,  and  Mrs.  Nepaul ;  "  and  they  all  passed  their 
time  in  violent  and  unnatural  intrigues  against  each 
other  after  the  true  Nepaulese  fashion.  Each  tried  to 
get  the  British  Resident  on  his  side,  and  Lawrence's 
predecessor  fell  into  the  snare  and  added  to  the 
confusion. 

Jlinistry  succeeded  ministry,  revolution  to  revolu- 
tion. At  last,  by  the  process  of  exhaustion,  all  three 
parties  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  possible 
minister  remaining  was  Matabur  Sing,  the  exiled 
nephew  of  tlie  great  Bheem  Sen  Thappa. 

It  iri  probable  that  Mrs.  Nepaul  and  Master  Nepaul 
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both  hoped  to  find  in  Matabnr  Sing  an  able  partisan ; 
while  Mr.  NcpauVs  sole  object  was  to  Inre  an  enemy 
into  his  power.  For  Matabur  Sing  was  a  man  of 
mark.  He  had  the  talents,  conrage,  and  yindictive- 
ness  of  his  uncle,  and  he  had  his  uncle's  murder 
to  revenge.  Soon  after  flying  to  British  territory  in 
1839,  his  bold  intriguing  spirit  carried  him  to  the 
Sikh  capital,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
Jummoo  Rajahs,  who  never  forgot  their  project  of 
heading  the  British  in  the  Himalaya  by  joining  the 
frontiers  of  Jummoo  and  Nepaul.  He  also  offered 
his  services  to  the  British  when  the  Nepaul  king 
seized  upon  the  400  British  villages. 

Altogether  he  was  a  man  to  be  either  conciliated 
or  destroyed ;  and  the  king  showed  the  instinct  of  a 
savage  when  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Matabur,  and 
promised  him  the  ministry  and  all  the  confiscated 
property  of  his  uncle  if  he  would  return. 

Doubtless  the  same  savage  instinct  bade  Matabur 
accept  the  invitation.  Thus  two  wild  animals  creep 
towards  each  other. 

Matabur  Sing  reached  Katmandoo  in  March  1843, 
eight  months  before  Heniy  Lawrence.  He  was  re* 
ceived  with  great  distinction,  and  from  that  time 
forward  was  <^  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent.''  Al- 
though he  declined  to  assume  officially  the  turband 
of  minister,  all  authority  at  once  centred  in  his  hands. 
He  confessed  afterwards  to  Lawrence  that  he  had  come 
up  to  Nepaul  with  the  full  intention  of  siding  with  the 
queen,  but  soon  saw  that  the  real  power  in  her  party 
would  be  wielded  by  her  lover,  a  man  named  Ghiggun 
Sing  :  so  he  decided  to  side  with  the  heir-appaient. 

When  pressed  by  the  king  to  take  np  ilie  turband^ 
he  demanded  that  nine  of  his  enemies  in  the  Black 
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Piindy  faction  sbouUl  be  put  to  Jeath  as  a  preliminary. 
The  king  agreed,  on  condition  that  Matabur  Sing 
should  afterwards  kill  as  many  of  the  Chountras,  who 
were  obnoxious  to  his  majesty.  This  being  agreed  to, 
the  Black  Pandys  were — 

Arraigned  for  high  mieilemeanora  before  a  coniicil  of  chiefs, 
who,  UDder  ihe  Rajah's  iiiatmclioDS,  found  thom  guilty  of  all 
matters  laid  to  their  charge.  They  were  senteuced  to  bo 
beheaded,  which  Bcntence  was  duly  carried  into  effect,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  headless  trunks  of  nine  Pandj  chiefs  lay 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hhagmuttee  river. 

It  will  hardly  bo  believed  that  oiie  of  the  charges  laid 
against  these  unfortunate  men  was,  that  ihey  had  endeavoured 
to  pereuade  their  innocent  aovereigu  to  wage  war  against  the 
British  Goverument,'^ 

It  was  now  Matabur  Sing's  turn  to  kill  the  enemies 
of  the  king,  but  the  murder  of  the  Pandys  had  miited 
aU  the  chiefs  in  one  common  bond  of  fear,  and  he 
found  himself  uuable  to  keep  his  word.  The  king 
had  wound  the  first  coil  around  his  victim. 

Matters  were  at  this  point  when  Henry  Lawrence 
arrived  at  Eatmandoo  ou  the  last  day  of  November 
1843,  and  the  sequel  will  best  be  given  in  bis  own 
words : — 

Matabur  Sing  was  one  of  five  chiefs  who  met  me  at  Than- 
kote,  one  march  from  Khatmaudoo,  and  brought  me  to  the 
Residency. 

He  took  the  lead  and  sat  on  the  elephant  with  me,  and  ou 
the  road  very  siguiiieantly  offered  me  au  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance.  ("  I  look  to  you  for  protection,  and,  in 
return,  you  may  depend  on  my  aid,"}  I  answered  him  civiUy 
that  I  shonld  be  hapi)y  to  assist  him  as  far  as  the  rules  of  the 
service  and  my  orders  permitted. 

"  Captain  SiciTll's  Namitivt. 
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A  few  days  after  I  gave  ibo  Bajah  two  papers,  advising 
that  there  should  be  one  rule,  one  ruler,  and  one  minister. 
Matabur  Sing  vainly  tried  to  prevent  its  being  given,  and 
absented  himself  from  durbar  when  I  presented  the  second 
paper.  He  then  persecuted  me  for  eight  or  nine  months  to 
give  the  heir-apparent  a  copy  of  one  of  the  papers.  The  boy 
himself  asked  me.  The  RajaJi  seconded  the  reqtiest.  But  I 
refused,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  themselves. 

Matabur  Sing  then,  in  June  or  July  1844,  resigned  the 
turband,  which  he  had  taken  up  about  the  end  of  December, 
but  he  was  evidently  still  moving  the  court  from  behind  the 
scenes.  Whenever  I  saw  him  he  made  offers  of  service  to 
Government  and  myself,  and  tried  to  persuade  me  that  he, 
and  he  alone  in  Nepaul,  was  well  disposed.  No  one  took 
up  the  turband  which  he  had  nominally  laid  down.  In 
November  (1844)  I  was  officially  informed  that  the  whole 
durbar  and  army  were  about  to  proceed  to  Hetounda,  osten« 
sibly  to  shoot,  but  it  was  not  disguised  that  the  boy  (**  Master 
Nepaul ")  had  ordered  the  chiefs  and  soldiery  |to  follow  him, 
and  gave  out  that  unless  the  throne  was  resigned  to  him  he 
would  proceed  to  Benares — in  other  words,  invade  the  British 
territory ! 

The  Bajah  coitUl  not,  or  would  not,  prevent  the  move,  and 
accordingly  prepared  to  follow.  I  remonstrated,  and  pointed 
out  that  if  our  frontier  was  insulted  the  consequences  wonld 
be  serious  ;  and  that,  whether  or  not.  Government  wonld  be 
displeased  at  the  movement  of  half  the  Nepaul  army  and  all 
the  court  into  our  neighbourhood.  I  was  assnred,  in  reply, 
that  not  a  man  should  pass  the  Cheriaghatty  range.  They 
went,  and  halted  two  days  at  Hetounda,  and  then  moved  np 
the  Cheriaghatty,  and  a  mile  on  the  other  side,  when  Matabur 
Sing  called  a  halt,  and  on  the  spot  caused  the  heads  of  nine- 
teen Soobadars  and  other  petty  officers  (who,  he  said,  had 
instigated  an  attempt  on  his  life  at  Hetounda)  to  be  cut  off. 
After  the  execution  all  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  made  their 
salavi  to  the  prince  and  to  Matabur,  and  a  paper  was  pat 
into  circulation  for  the  seals  of  all  who  had  elected  the  prince 
as  Maharajah.    Four  days  after  they  aU  retnmed  to  Khat- 
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QiatiJoa,  the  kiug  looking  very  sbocpisb,  and  his  son  and  hie 
partisans  very  happy. 

I  wag  urged  to  meet  tlic  triumphal  proceaeion  at  Thaa- 
kote,  hut  refused,  saying  that  I  bod  nothing  to  do  with 
making  or  unmaking  Unjalis.  I  wag  then  asked  to  visit  the 
premier,  but  declined.  On  one  occasion,  however,  wiien  told 
that  I  should  find  the  Maharajah  on  the  throne,  I  found  only 
hin  son. 

Sliortlj  after  the  return  from  Uetounda  the  king  affected 
to  be  satisQed,  and  ordered  that  all  should  obey  his  son,  to 
wbom  be  would  issue  bis  instructious.  In  December  (1844), 
MatAbar  Sing  again  took  up  the  tiirband,  and  for  five  months 
was  in  great  feather,  daily  receiving  sonae  mark  of  favour — 
dresses  of  honour,  titles,  and  solemn  pledges  of  safety. 
Four  of  these  last  he  bad  engraved  on  gold,  and  surrounding 
them  wilb  diaraonds,  wore  tbem  constantly,  in  the  fashion 
of  an  immense  medal.  The  inscriptions  told  of  his  skill, 
bravery,  and  fidelity ;  how  he  bad  saved  Nepaul  from  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  and  united  in  peace  the  hitherto  con- 
tending members  of  the  royal  family, 

They  were  given  in  the  name  of  tbe  Bajab  as  well  as  of 


Two  odes,  most  quaintly  "  doDe  into  English" — 
half-caste  English  inJeed  —  by  one  of  Lawrence's 
Native  writers,  show  how  even  the  singing-girls  of 
the  court  were  employed  to  lull  the  minister  with 
Hattery  : — 

Tmmialio.i  :■/  Soii.js  cu,;posM  hij  llccro,  one  0/  the  MimlreU,  in 
fiihyj  of  General  MaUthiir  Si'iij,  her  P„trou,  in  the  measure  of 
Bhooiml. 

IsT  Ode. 
Hail  minister !  praise  worthy  are  all  yonr  deeds.    You  have  made 
yonr  ancestors  so  reaowued  that  their  fame  is  resoundiug  trom  the 
fotir  corners  of  the  earth. 

Such  are  your  exploits  that  you  have  revenged  yuur  ancestors. 
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You  have  taken  away  the  impeaclimeuts  of  your  brothers,  and 
made  your  father  ailorcd. 

You  have  cheered  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  arranged  the 
disorder. 

You  have  settled  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  made  the  British 
and  China  Governments  pacified. 

You  have  cleared  the  court  of  calumniatora,  and  yet  needed  no 
help. 

Strange  notion  you  have  performed,  that  you  have  made  sealed 
the  scimitar  of  ministership  for  ever  to  your  family. 

You  have  shown  your  loyalty  and  fidelity  by  declining  the  oflfer 
of  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year,  and  the  command  of  twenty-five 
regiments. '0 

The  Mahar^'ahs  have  given  you  all  this  in  ireward  of  year 
exploits,  for  you  have  made  renowned  their  fame  to  the  dominions 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Praiseworthy  is  your  wisdom  and  experience,  and  desenring  of 
encomiums  your  liberality. 

So  Heera,  your  slave,  sings  this  ode,  with  the  harp  in  her 
hands. 

2kd  Ode. 

Hail,  Matabur  Sing  I  minister,  and  general,  and  commander-in- 
chief  f 

Your  lo3'alty  and  fEuthfulness  are  making  your  family  renowned, 
and  are  sung  throughout  the  world. 

After  eleven  days*  incessant  march  you  arrived  here  like  the 
elastic  lightning. 

You  have  destroyed  your  enemies,  restored  yonr  descendants, 
and  made  peaceful  reign. 

Hail  the  mother  who  gave  birth  to  Boeh  an  heroie  child  1 

You  have  destroyed  all  year  foes  by  whirling  them  down  npon 
the  ground,  and  relieved  the  earth  of  their  abominable  existence. 

All  the  crows  are  cawing  blessings  upon  yon,  becanse  thej  are 
feeding  upon  the  carcasses  of  your  enemies  who  haye  been 
massacred. 

Your  renown  is  spread  over  the  world,  and  Qod  is  your  help. 

10  To  which  this  note  is  appended  : — 

"  Some  say  Runjcct  Sing  (of  Lahore)  had  made  him  this  offer  in  his  exile, 
bat  he  declined  the  proiHxal,  and  came  to  join  hii  Bi^ah." 
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Live  a  righteous  Ufo  ;  die  a  timely  death  ;  and  call  yonrself 
ripened  io  jadgmont. 

Pat  joor  belief  in  God,  aad  do  one  will  daie  to  come  before  your 

Your  brothers  are  heroic  ;  you  j'oarself  are  a  hero  ;  and  yoa  are 
the  commander  of  heroes. 

Hecra,  yoor  alare,  sings  with  cheerful  mind,  and  makes  you 
pleased  by  her  singing  nod  playing. 

All  went  qaietly  (Lawrence  cootinnes),  and  miglit  pos- 
sibly have  done  so  for  some  time,  had  Matabnr  Sing 
acted  pradently  and  temperately.  As  far  as  I  consistently 
conld,  I  warned  liim  that  it  was  impossible  the  king  really 
could  be  satiGfied ;  but  iu  his  vanity  he  believed  that  he  had 
effectaally  frightened  all  whom  he  had  not  gained.  The 
chiefs  were  certainly  meek  enough  in  words ;  and  the  troops 
were  fonnd  so  obedient  that  be  got  them  to  pull  down  their 
old  barrscks,  and  carrj-  the  materials  a  mile,  to  build  them  np 
again  near  his  own  house.  I  hinted  to  him  the  danger  of 
80  employing  the  soldiers,  but  he  wonld  take  no  advice. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discontent  now  caused.  Ue  sent  for  him  at  midnight  (17tfa 
May  1845)  on  urgent  business ;  and  bad  him  assassinated 
in  bis  own  presence— some  say  in  that  also  of  the  queen. 
She  was  at  any  rate  in  the  plot,  and  her  principal  attendant 
was  one  of  the  executioners.'" 

Before  daylight  of  the  18th,  the  corpse  was  sent  off  to  the 
temple  of  Pas  Pat  Natb  to  be  burnt. 

The  sons  of  the  late  minister  have  effected  their  escape  to 
Segowlee  —  CBritish  territory  as  usual)  —  two  or  three  of 
the  family  have  been  seized,  and  twelve  hours  after  the 
murder,  not  a  roice  was  heard  in  favour  of  the  man  who  the 
day  before  bad  been  everything.'' 

"  Cjplain  Smiih  savs  :  "  Tliis  ninrder  iiccutreil  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
paUce,  being  mbouC  four  Blories  liigh.  His  liodr  was  ordered  to  be  lied  up  in 
B  blaoket  and  thnnm  ont  of  the  wiadoir  to  ihc  conrt  below,  wbere  ■  f*ltj 
■win  nitiiig  for  it." 

"  Henry  LurrcDca  to  Lord  Aui'klnnd,  SSth  Mar  ISIS,  replying  to  a 
reqaeit  for  Ncpaol  seeds  and  bulbs. 
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What!  not  even  Hcera  the  minstrcrs?  "Hcera,  your 
slave,  with  the  harp  in  her  hands  ? "  Alas,  no !  Poor 
Hecra  is  but  a  court  minstrel ;  and  already  she  has  adapted 
her  melody,  and  is  singing  in  her  finest  phreuzy  before  the 
king  and  queen,  of  the  **  blessings  **  which  those  fickle 
** crows'*  of  Nepaul  are  "cawang**  on  thcin^  as  they  feast 
upon  the  scraps  of  poor  Matabur  Sing. 

This  slow  state  murder  of  the  minister,  though 
but  an  episode  in  the  barbarous  history  of  the  Goorkha 
court,  was  the  main  epic  of  the  period  of  Henry 
Lawrence's  residency.  It  took,  as  we  have  seen,  two 
long  years.  The  victim  was  in  exile  and  had  to  be 
enticed.  He  was  a  Goorkha,  and  his  suspicious 
nature  had  to  be  lulled.  He  was  ambitious,  and  he 
had  to  be  fooled  with  power.  He  had  an  uncle  to 
revenge,  and  he  must  be  fed  with  human  blood.  He 
was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  he  had  to  be  killed  by 
cowards. 

These  things  take  time.  They  are  not  to  be  done 
in  a  day,  or  in  a  gust  of  passion  with  a  kitchen-poker, 
after  the  coarse  fashion  of  the  West.  They  require 
much  coolness  and  consideration,  considerable  com- 
mand of  countenance,  and  an  almost  tedious  amount 
of  insincerity. 

In  short,  they  were  crimes  sid  genemj  and  can 
only  be  done  artistically  in  Asia;  and  in  Asia  they 
seem  best  done  in  Nepaul. 

It  is  rather  hard  for  an  English  gentleman  to  have 
to  look  on  at  them  from  day  to  day,  as  Henry  Law- 
rence did,  without  any  power  to  render  efl&cient  help  ; 
but  there  had  been  heretofore  too  much  meddling  with 
the  dirty  poUtics  of  this  independent  State,  and  Lord 
EUenborough  had  sent  Lawrence  up  to  introduce  a 
new  regime  of  scrupulous  non-interference  with  in- 
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tcmal  affairs ;  so  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  drop  an 
occasional  word  of  warning  to  the  vain  and  infatuated 
minister,  and  dissoade  him  from  hastening  his  fate  by 
wholesale  executions  of  his  enemies.  Poor  Matabnr  ! 
Perhaps  his  reflections  a3  he  gave  up  such  designs  to 
please  the  benevolent  Eughshman  were  much  of  tUia 
sort :  "  These  Foriughecs  don't  understand  chess.  If 
I  don't  kill  my  enemies,  my  enemies  will  certainly 
kill  me.     It  is  a  mere  question  of  first  move." 

A  temporary  calm  followed  the  coupd'etat  of  the 
minister's  death ;  and  the  last  six  months  of  Law- 
rence's residency  passed  quietly  over  in  obvious  pre- 
parations for  a  counter-revolution ; 

"  If  the  Rajab  tbongbt,"  said  Lawrenee,  "  tbat  by  killiofr 
MaUbor  Sinp  he  would  recover  bis  own  aathorlty,  bo  baa 
ab-eady  fonnd  bis  mistake.  His  sod'b  partisans  are  for  the 
time  put  doivD  only  tbat  bis  queen's  sboukl  take  tbeir  place. 
The  mnrdorcr,  Gug^n  Sing,  a  follower  find  supposed  lover  of 
Ibe  queen,  now  holds  his  durbars  hs  Matabur  Sing  did  ten 
days  ago."  Again :  "  The  Uajah  ia  a  very  despicable pereoa. 
So  much  blood  lias  been  sbed  in  Nepaul,  tbat  it  miiBt  now 
continue  to  flow.  There  are  so  many  sanguinary  proceedings 
to  avenge  tbat  I  sec  no  chance  of  domestic  peace ;  bnt  I  do 
not'  tlierefore  augur  danger  to  the  British  Oovemment. 
There  is  not  a  soldier  in  Nepaul,  scarcely  a  single  man, 
tbat  has  seen  a  shot  fired  ;  and  not  one  tbat  could  head  an 
nrmv. 

"  The  chiefs  are  a  very  poor  set,  effeminate,  debaached 
creatures,  wanting  in  all  respectable  qualities.  Matabnr 
Sing  was  a  hero — was  a  prince — compared  with  the  best  of 
them.'' 

Kothing  can  exceed  the  grotesqueness  of  some  of 
the  passages  in  the  Court  Chronicle  at  this  time,  show- 
ing how  the  dead  Uon  continued  to  scare  the  living 
dogs  for  months. 
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It  is  discovered  that  poor  Malabur  Sing  had  had 
two  pictures  of  himself  drawn  by  a  Nepaul  artist — 
one  representing  him  with  his  grand  gold  medals 
round  his  neck,  and  the  other  as  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  heir-apparent.  There  must  have  been  some 
deep  design  in  this;  and  it  is  concluded  that  spells 
were  written  on  the  backs  of  the  pictures,  to  bring 
the  king  and  the  heir-apparent  under  the  minister's 
power.  The  painter  is  accordingly  imprisoned,  and 
inquiries  are  set  on  foot  to  find  out  who  concocted  the 
spell ! 

The  king  next  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  is  to 
be  poisoned ;  so  a  proclamation  is  issued  that  any 
person  discovered  to  have  poison  in  his  house  will  be 
punished. 

The  queen's  two  sons,  who  never  appeared  in 
public  before,  now  take  the  air  daily  in  the  carriage  of 
the  late  Matabur  Sing ;  and  Guggun  Sing,  who  mur- 
dered him,  rides  by  their  side. 

That  very  naughty  boy,  the  heir-apparent,  while 
the  king  his  father  is  at  his  prayers,  goes  into  the 
queen's  closet  and  roundly  abuses  her  for  murdering 
Matabur  Sing.  Her  majesty,  by  way  of  sugar-plum 
to  soothe  him,  promises  that  if  he  will  be  very  good 
till  the  cold  weather  comes,  she  and  his  father  will  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  Juggemath,  and  leave  the  throne  to 
him. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  marked  difference  of 
opinion  occurs  in  open  durbar  between  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  heir-apparent,  and  the  latter  says  to 
his  father,  ''  Yon  killed  Matabur  Sing,  indeed  !  You 
would  not  dare  to  kill  a  rat !  " 

The  king,  much  flushed  with  this  debate  in  the 
senate,  goes  out  to  '*  eat  the  air,"  and  stopping  at 
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tiie  Keaidencv  gate,  asks  curiously  "who  the  Swiss 
]iooi)le  are  wUo  arn  fipliling  iti  Kuropo  ?  "  and  "is 
it  true  that  in  England  there  uro  no  domestic  broils 
like  those  in  Nepaul  ?  " 

Jong  Bahadoor,  "the  coming  man"  of  Nepaul, 
and  nephew  of  Matabur  Sing,  is  seen  riding  out  in  a 
buggy  with  the  two  murderers  of  his  uncle. 

A  Tulture  perches  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  just 
over  the  king's  head.  He  is  shot  at  once.  But  the 
omen  remains. 

The  astrologers  are  consulted,  and  they  draw  the 
uncomfortable  augury  '*  that  within  four  months  the 
king  would  receive  a  severe  hurt,  and  die  !  " — "  un- 
k'ss,  indeed,  the  danger  be  averted  by  alms  and  dero- 
liou."  Money  is  accordingly  given  to  the  Brahmins, 
and  bis  majesty  shifts  bis  quarters  to  another  wing  of 
tlie  palace. 

Bnt  the  very  next  night  the  ghost  of  the  murdered 
Matabur  appeared  in  the  bloody  chamber  where  the 
deed  was  done.  Now,  there's  no  knowing  what  to  do 
with  ghosts. 

Take  any  sliape  bnt  tbat,  and  my  firm  nerres 
Shall  never  tremble  ;  or  ba  alive  again 

so  that  once  more  he  may  be  tied  up  in  a  blanket  and 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  But  you  can't  tie  up  a 
ghost ;  and  bis  majesty,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
■^ends  bis  domestic  chaplain  into  the  room  to  perform 
an  incantation.  An  image  of  the  late  premier  is  like- 
wise made  of  boiled  rice.  The  Brahmins  read  forms 
of  exorcism  over  it,  and  it  is  then  thrown  into  the 
Bbagmuttee  river ;  after  which  the  ghost  is  laid,  and 
the  kin*^  returns  to  his  usual  apartments. 

Later  still  some  silver  chains  are  said  to  be  fonnd 
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in  the  late  Minister's  house — chains  which,  had  he 
lived  a  few  more  days,  he  woold  have  put  upon 
the  King. 

Henry  Lawrence  shrewdly  remarks  that,  **  had  the 
Minister  lived,  his  Highness  would  doubtless  have 
been  put  to  death,  but  I  much  doubt  chains,  much 
less  silver  ones,  being  thought  of." 

Nevertheless,  a  paper  declaring  Matabur  Sing  an 
ungrateful  wretch,  and  forbidding  any  of  his  descend- 
ants ever  to  come  to  Court,  is  affixed  to  the  palace 
gates;  and  an  order  is  given  to  engrave  the  said 
attainder  and  have  it  on  a  copper  plate,  that  it  may 
last  for  ever. 

These  revelations  of  the  barbarisms  of  the  Nepaul 
Court,  at  once  childish  and  ferocious,  prepare  us  for 
two  final  memoranda  in  October  1845,  when  the 
tlireatened  invasion  of  British  India  by  the  intoxicated 
Sikh  army  seemed  deferred  only  from  day  to  day,  and 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  meet  it. 

October  2nd. — The  King  has  ordered  all  the  Pandits  to 
examine  their  books,  and  inform  him  whether  the  British  will 
be  victorious 

October  20th. — Much  anxiety  is  expressed  as  to  the 
expected  fall  of  Lahore,  when  Nepanl  will  be  the  last  free 
State  in  India. 

How  little  we  know  what  is  for  our  good  t  That 
much-dreaded  *^  fall  of  Lahore  "  saved  the  life  of  the 
Nepaul  State  by  ending  its  intrigues  against  the 
English. 

It  was  then  that  the  Goorkhas  sent  Jong  Bahadoor 

to  London  to  explore  the  secret  of  our  power ;  and  it 

was  Jung  Bahadoor  who,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  1857, 
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tangbt  them  to  eide  with  as  and  get  fresh  territory  as 
a  reward. 

But  BO  far  as  the  destiny  of  "  the  last  free  state  in 
India  "  rests  with  Englishmen,  its  best  title  to  Inde* 
peodence  will  assuredly  he  fonnd  in  one  most  anex- 
pected  feature  of  its  GoTemment  which  Lawrence 
reveals  below. 

Who  conld  have  supposed  it  possible  to  combine  a 
Comt  delighting  in  blood  and  reYoIution,  with  a  people 
dwelling  in  peace  and  happiness  ?    He  says  : — 

The  OoorkhoB  will  always  iotrigae,  and  will  generally  be 
afl  msolent  as  they  are  permitted  to  be ;  bnt  they  know  oar 
power  too  well  to  molest  ns,  unless  in  some  each  catastrophe 
as  wonid  caDse  a  general  inBQirectioD  in  India.  They  woald 
then  be  quick  enongh  in  stirring  themselves,  but  they  have  no 
means  of  acting  io  the  plains. 

The  soldiery  are  quiet  and  orderly,  but  otherwise  I  have 
been  much  disappointed  in  them,  and  I  mach  doubt  if  the 
next  war  will  find  them  the  heroes  they  were  in  the  last. 

The  country  is  a  magnificent  one.  Thirty  thoasand  men 
could  take  it  in  two  months  without  fear  of  failure.  A  much 
less  number  and  leas  time  might  do  ;  bnt  acting  on  its  fast- 
nesses as  against  a  fortress,  the  matter  might  be  made  one  of 
mathematical  certainty. 

By  allowing  6,000  or  8,000  Qoorkhas  to  enter  onr  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  thiB  country  coald  be  held  without  in- 
creasing the  army  above  four  regiments,  as  regiments  from 
Dinapore,  Benares,  and  Cawnpore  could  be  spared. 

We  should  then  have  a  splendid  frontier  in  the  snowy 
mountains,  and  a  line  of  sanataria  from  Daijeeling  to 
Almors. 

I  see  the  advantages  to  lu  of  taking  the  conntry  whenever 
the  Qoorkhas  obUge  ns  to  do  bo  ;  but  I  have  no  wish  tjp 
hasten  tbe  measure,  for  it  is  only  justice  to  them  to  say 
that,  bad  as  is  their  foreign  and  Durbar  policy,  they  are  the 
best  masters  I  have  seen  in  India. 
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Neither  in  the  Terai,  nor  in  the  Hills,  have  I  witnessed 
or  heard  of  a  single  act  of  oppression  since  I  arrived  a 
year  and  half  ago,  and  a  happier  peasantry  I  have  nowhere 
seen.*- 

May  future  British  Residents  at  Nepaul  be  able  to 
draw  as  bright  a  picture  of  the  Goorkha  people,  and 
brighter  of  the  Goorkha  Court ! 


2^  To  Ix>nl  Aiicklami.     2r>rli  Muy  1845, 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


Nepaul  (costini!ed)~Sl-knkry  and  Maknkh  of  Life. 

The  public  work  of  the  Resident  at  Nepaul  consisted, 
as  we  bave  seen,  of  studiously  doing  notliing,  but  ob- 
serving everrthing.  He  was  to  abstain  absolutely 
from  any  interfeicnce  in  tlie  internal  affairs  of  the 
Goorkhas,  even  by  a  kindly  word  of  caution  to  an 
imprudent  Minister  ;  and  he  was  simply  to  hold  him- 
Belf  ready,  like  a  loaded  gun,  to  be  fired  off  on  tlie  first 
symptom  of  international  hostility. 

Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  policy  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  apparently  not  before  it  was 
wanted. 

I  am  afraid  (wrote  his  Lordsliip  to  Lawrence,  on  the  28lli 
December  1843)  that  what  has  passed  before  your  arrival 
gives  von  some  up-liiil  work;  but  plain,  Etraightforward 
condact  must  always  produce  its  efTect ;  mid  as  the  principles 
upon  which  we  act  towards  the  Kajah  and  the  Durbar  are 
perfectly  fair  aud  upright,  I  must  think  we  shall  succeed  in 
getting  upon  &n  p^ood  terms  with  them  as  we  can  be  upon 
with  any  Native  State. 

The  thing  it  seems  to  he  impOHNible  to  overcome  in 
Native  Stat«s  is  suspicion. 

Tliis  may  be  our  fault   perhaps  as  uimli  as  tbciis,  but  if 
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it  be  so,  in  time  even  this  may  be,  to  some  extent,  subdued. 
You  are  bcgiauing  iu  the  right  way. 

Again,  on  February  8th  1844  : — 

I  have  been  obliged  to  give  you  an  official  caution  as  to 
the  language  you  should  hold  to  General  Matabur  Sing.  The 
less  you  see  of  that  man  the  better.  We  must  not  only  mean 
what  is  right,  but  appear  to  do  so. 

The  forced  inactivity  which  this  attitude  inyolyed 
must  have  been  painful  to  a  man  of  Henry  Lawrence's 
humanity,  but  he  turned  it  to  great  account.  He 
found  in  it  what  is  seldom  brought  to  busy  men, 
except  in  sickness — a  pause  in  the  mid-career  of  life — 
a  smooth  stone,  half-way  up  the  hill,  whereon  to  rest 
and  look  round,  and  think.  He  devoted  himself 
during  these  two  years  to  study.  He  read  hard,  and 
wrote  about  what  he  read.  He  could  not  read  system" 
atieally,  any  more  than  he  could  do  anything  else  sys- 
tematically ;  but  he  read  omnivorously,  and  always  with 
a  purpose.  India  was  his  sphere,  and  to  it  and  the 
many  classes  of  his  fellow  creatures  who  were  in  it, 
black  and  white,  he  gave  his  thoughts ;  so  that  what- 
ever book  he  took  up  haphazard  and  devoured,  it  was 
always  with  this  reflection,  **  How  does  this  bear  upon 
our  position  in  India — upon  the  gOYemment  of  sub- 
ject races — upon  a  mercenary  army — upon  barrack 
life  and  soldiers'  wives  and  children — upon  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  in  jail — and  upon  our  relations  with 
Native  states  ? 

Coming  thus  to  conclusions  on  large  questions,  he 
made  copious  notes,  and  the  notes  expanded  into 
articles,  and  were  thrown  red-hot  into  the  press  at 
every  juncture  that  arose ;  so  that  public  opinion  found 
itself  informed  and  impressed  by  some  earnest  and 
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Jionest  tliiuber,  who  was  coujoctiirod  Ui  be  bcliind 
the  sceaos,  and  was  not  very  long  unknowu  liy  uuiiio. 

To  this  indeed  may  be  attributed  a  laxtt"  shore  of 
tliat  (stensive  influcucc  which  Henry  Lawieuce  has 
i-xercised  in  India,  not  only  in  his  life  but  ntlcr  it. 
His  writings,  as  well  as  his  personal  example,  leavened 
the  country  with  iiigh  principles. 

Let  us,  in  this  chapter,  see  Bomething  of  this  in 
detail : — his  home-life,  hia  studies,  his  aims,  his 
benevolent  pkns ;  and  then  the  call  which  comes  so 
surely  when  good  men  are  rested,  to  gird  up  the  lolus 
and  descend  again  into  the  arena. 

MiiB.  Lawrence's  Joiniml. 
litre  I  am  fairly  in  this  land  of  which  I  have  l>«en  thiuk- 
iiij^  si)  niucli,  nnd  wondering  whether  I  flhould  ever  bo  allowwl 
i(y  eiiliT  it.  I  reached  Bessowlia,  within  the  Ni^paul  frontier, 
t)n  Saturday  Ibe  14th.  and  there  found  Henry  cncampod  on 
the  verge  of  a  dark  line  of  forest,  with  a  background  of  brown 
Hod  blue  moiintftius.  In  camp  were  the  tents  of  two  native 
gentlemen  (Sirdar  Bbowauec  Sing  and  Kajee  JungBabadoor), 
who  were  bearing  him  company  ;  Bonie  soldiers  of  the  Ncpaul 
Resident's  escort,  and  some  Goorkha  troops,  dreBsed  after 
lUt;  fii>l]ioii  of  their  country  in  dark  jackets,  wide  white 
iroiisi  rs.  iLtiil  sninll  turbuns  ornamented  in  front  by  a  crescent 
of  siher.  Our  eiimp  wits  pitched  upon  a  level  where  the 
lull  ilry  reedy  grass  had  been  cleared  by  burning.  We  rested 
Sunday,  itmi  on  Monday,  after  breakfast,  set  out.  Our  caval- 
esidi;  wa^  picturesque;  about  a  dozeu  elephants,  some  with 
[mds,  s<'me  with  bowdahs,  looking  very  much  in  their  element 
ii<  tlii'V  Jiinde  their  way  through  the  rank  grass  which  reached 
up  to  their  shoulders.  The  ponies  from  Ncpaul  are  the 
iiiiest  I  ever  saw.  They  come  from  Bhootan,  stout-built, 
sliiiggj-,  little  creatures,  good  tempered,  and  sure-footed,  with 
<iu  aiiibling  pace  that  gets  over  the  ground  surprisingly  fast. 
Ik'iirv,  Dr.  C,  and  Alick  were  thus  mounted. 

Tlicn   there   were   our   soldiers   aforesaid,   and  about   a 
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liniKlrod  portors  cnnyiiij^  our  l):i<,'<j^ag(».  This  day  I  made  my 
tirst  trial  of  the  (hni'lrc,  si  vcrv  uncouth  but  most  comfort- 
al>lc  convi  y:uico.  It  is  a  hannnock  shing  upon  a  pole,  carried 
by  two  lucii.  At  first  I  folt  rather  as  if  I  had  been  sewn  up 
in  a  sack  to  be  throwu  into  the  liosphorus,  but  I  soon  found 
how  voiT  easy  a  conveyance  I  was  in.  Our  road,  after  tra- 
versin*^  a  mile  or  two  of  j]frass,  ran  through  a  forest  to 
Bichakoh  (10  miles),  where  we  found  our  tents  pitched  close 
to  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream.  .  .  .  This  difficult  path,  a  mere 
foot-track,  over  ascents  and  descents,  and  along  the  beds  of 
torrents,  is  the  one  mode  of  access  to  Nepaul,  the  only  Pass 
entcrin;jj  their  country  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Nepauleso 
has  hitliorto  allowed  strangers  to  see ;  and  this  one  road  is 
nindered  apparently  as  difficult  as  possible  to  deter  travellers. 
*'  Where  the  tree  falleth  there  it  lieth."  In  numberless 
places  lar^^'o  trees  had  fallen  across  the  path,  and  the  path 
forthwith  wound  round  them.  Some  had  lain  thus  uudis- 
turbcMl  till  perfectly  decayed,  retaining  the  original  form  of 
the  trunk  but  transmuted  into  fine  mould.  Covered  with 
sward  they  looked  like  gigantic  graves.  Nature  itself  has 
surrounded  Nepaul  with  an  effectual  barrier  for  more  than 
half  the  year,  the  jun;^dc  through  which  we  are  passing  being 
deadly  o\cr*pt  in  the  cold  weather. 

Our  second  march  to  Ilitounda,  led  us  over  the  lower 
ranL,'e  of  hills  into  a  nearly  level  dhoon ;  the  forest  thick  as 
bcfon'  witli  sal,  socmul,  shrubs,  ferns,  and  creepers.  An 
al)rnpt  ascc.it  and  descent  in  the  middle  of  the  march  brought 
us  over  the  crest  of  the  Cliivin  Gluitcc,  a  narrow  pass  with 
pt^rpendicular  sides,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  an  elephant. 
Very  ;^'rand  tlie  noble  creatures  looked  filing  through  the 
pass  wliicli  they  completely  filled  up.  The  road  lay  princi- 
pally tliron^'h  a  watercourse,  with  a  small  thread  of  clear 
water  traversing'  it.  At  length  a  path  through  a  dense  jungle 
broiiL^dit  us  to  Ilitounda,  where  our  tents  were  pitched  on  a 
pretty  level  sward  by  the  banks  of  a  rapid  stream — the 
llajjiee.  On  the  opposite  side  rose  a  perpendicular  mnge  of 
liilh,  wooIcmI  to  the  summit,  undulating  away  to  the  west, 
\vliiih«r  tlie  stream  ilowed.     East  and  north  rose  higher  hills« 
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or  rather  mountniiia,  idl  tliit-klj'  ivooilcil,  uu<l  croHaini;  Knd 

rccrossing  at  BucccHsivo  olcviitiuns.  TliuJr  outline  was  rounded. 
I  do  not  recollect  onu  iibrupt  iiouk, 

We  halted  ono  day  nt  Ilituundu  niid  took  our  joDTDcy 
agaiu  at  sunriso  to-day. 

Our  road  (to  Blicum  Phedee),  except  tlio  last  two  or 
three  miles,  lay  throutjli  tin:  hod  of  tho  Itajitee,  which  we 
crossed  nineteen  tiraea,  in  some  places  aucle  deep,  in  otlicrs 
much  abovQ  the  knee. 

(UhitloDg ;  one  murch  from  Kbatmnndoo.) 

Our  baggage  was  sent  oil'  at  sunrise,  all  except  onr  break- 
fast, which  we  ate  in  the  open  air.  Very  cold  the  nir  was 
loo,  hut  we  had  a  fine  glowing  Grc,  round  which  we  sat, 
nuder  the  sbnde  of  a  lofty  cliff  above  our  camp.  liVe  were 
Btill  in  a  region  of  wood  and  jungle,  but  tho  TC<;etation  Imd 
a!!St]]n(-d  a  more  inountainoua  character— pine-trees  oc<^a- 
Rionally  scattered,  aud  oak  of  the  siimc  sort  as  tLat  of  Simla. 
There  was  a  lieautiful  shrub  tliiit  I  never  saw  before,  about 
twelve  ft'L-t  high,  wreutbcd  with  scnrlot  blosaomB,  the  flower 
like  the  trumpet  lioncyBucklo,  but  tho  calyx  a,  wide  scarlet 
cup,  .  .  .  Our  road  led  at  first  up  a  bare  and  precipitous 
bill,  by  a  zig-zag  path,  with  such  short  Itirus  that  in  plnces 
there  was  barely  room  for  niy  daiidee.  There  were  ponies, 
but  the  gentlemen  walked  most  of  the  way,  helping  them- 
selves along  occasioniilly  by  biying  hold  of  the  ponies'  tails, 
Alick  Bomitimcs  rode,  sunielimcs  was  tarried  astride  on  a 
nmii's  ;.liouldcr,  ,   .  . 

In  the  d:mdee  I  whs  carried  hoiul -foremost  up  the  ascents, 
nud  this  made  nic  more  nervous  tbini  if  I  bad  seen  the  road 
l-^fore  me  ;  bnl,  by  degieos,  tlic  perfectly  secure  footing  of  the 
benrers  gave  me  eonlidence,  and  I  could  enjoy  the  beimtiful 
sreurrv  iiud  vegetation.  The  ascent  continued  until  we 
reached  See.-agurhec,  a  furt  on  the  bare  ridge  of  the  bill, 
wheuiv  an  abrupt  disccnt  led  us  into  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
.  .  .  iiv  a  prufiiiitous  winding  track  among  oak  and  rhodo- 
dendron, Hhich  reminded  me  of  Simla  and  tbe  rides  about 
Klysium.  ,  .  .  After  winding  through  tho  bed  of  the  river  for 
u  mil.-  or  t"!..  «e  began  to  ascend  a  ridge  with  ruiite  a  dillereut 
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asport ;  round  hills  without  troo  or  shrul),  covered  with  brown 
f/niss,  luucli  hl<(»  Soolwithoo  aud  Svreo.  The  road  was  much 
improved,  .lud  \v<*  s:i\v  a  ucxxl  deal  of  cultivation  in  the  valleys 
helow  us,  and  tlic  lirst  traces  of  re>,ni]ar  inhalat^mts  since  we 
left  llitounda.  The  houses  arc  alto^^cthcr  unlike  anything  I 
have  seen  in  Hindostan,  and  reminded  me  of  some  at  home, 
built  of  brick,  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  tiled  roofs  anil 
projecting  carved  balconies, — some  squalid  enough,  but  others 
have  a  sul)stantial,  almost  comfortable  look.  The  people 
must  have  little  curiosity,  ^^n-  though  we  were  as  novel  sights 
to  them  as  they  were  to  us,  they  hardly  returned  my  in- 
quisitive glances.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  observe  very 
minutely,  and  each  ascent  appeared  longer  than  the  last,  till 
we  reached  this  place  an  hour  after  sunset. 

Chitlong  is  a  bleak  hill-side,  the  highest  point  on  the  road 
to  Nepaul.  We  had  been  travelling  for  about  ten  hours  and 
were  very  hungry,  thougli  we  had  halted  half-way  to  take 
some  luncheon. 

Our  tent  had  not  arrived,  but  some  of  the  servants  had 
matle  a  good  Wvc  and  were  dressing  our  dinner. 

^^loreover,  a  table  and  some  chairs  had  arrived,  so  we 
might  have  bc(ni  worse  off. 

The  night  was  clear  and  very  cold,  with  piping  winds 
that  stMMued  calling  from  one  hill  to  another.  The  gentle- 
m(?n  soon  kindled  another  fine  fire,  and  we  sat  round  it 
wra])p((l  in  our  plaids,  watching  the  stars  set  behind  the 
western  Jiill  and  speculating  whether  the  tents  would  arrive 
before  an«)tlier  constellation  set.  ...  In  the  midst  of  this  we 
saw  torches  ap[)roaching  from  the  other  side,  and  up  ran  Jung 
IJaliadoor,  (juite  (tii  dcM'spo'ir  that  we  should  have  had  such 
inconvenience,  and  that  the  lady  should  be  sitting  in  the  open 
air  while  he  was  Ivinpj  in  his  tent!  Dreadful!  He  never 
could  )(cover  the  shock  !  And  now  he  had  brought  his  own 
tent  U)  be  i)itclied  for  us.  .  .  .  He  sat  with  us  round  the  fire 
while  his  servants  })itched  it,  and  never  did  I  more  gladly  lay 
nivself  down  than  on  this  occasion. 

( Ivliatinandoo.) 

\Vr  1.  tt  Chitlong  after  breakfast,  and  two  or  three  hours 
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miiich  over  the  IilIIs  brought  ua  to  tlie  crest  of  the  Cliandragiri 
raL^ji:.  Below  us  ky  tLe  valley  of  Nepaul !  It  was  unlike 
aDUbing  I  ever  saw;  more  like  an  artilicial  model  than  any 
iicliml  Hceuerj-,  and  suggested  a  crowd  of  iiuw  aud  strange  ideas, 

lluiv  did  ivc  ever  get  hurc  ?  How  shall  we  ever  get  nway  ? 
How  could  thii)  "  emerald,  set  in  the  riog  of  tho  hilla"  have 
becu  first  discovered  imd  inhabited  ? 

And  being  known  at  all,  how  cornea  it  to  ho  a?  littU 
knowQ?  Tho  first  irrcsistibla  impressiou  {jiven  by  the  valley 
is  that  we  are  looking  at  the  basin  of  a  lake ;  and  such 
tradilion  asserts  It  to  have  been,  and  soma  hero  mth  bis 
sword  cleft  a  passage  for  the  waters.  From  Chandragiri  the 
valley  appears  a  perfect  level,  except  for  some  detached  hillR 
which  look  like  i»luitds. 

The  basin  iii  i-mupletcly  surronnded  by  hills  with  an 
undulating  oullljic,  the  ranges  crossing  each  other.  Their 
heiglit  may  he  frum  8(10  to  51,000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the 
valltv.  Where  the  outline  sinks,  we  see  a  battlement  of  snow 
to  the  north-east ;  one  of  the  jtcaks  rising  into  spires  and 
pinuaclosfar  more  fantastic  than  those  we  see  from  Simla.   .   . 

Tho  valley  is  somewhere  about  twenty  miles  by  fifteen. 
iutcrsected  by  two  streams,  tho  Bhagmuttee  and  Bisben- 
muttce,  but  they  &ow  too  deep  in  their  beds  to  be  objects  in 
the  SL-ener;-.   .   .   . 

From  C'handnigLri  we  descended  to  Kh»traandoo  by  a 
\iiniliiii;  ravine  so  steep  aud  rocky,  that  I  am  afraid  of  seeming 
1..  .■\a;!^,'nUe  if  I  describe  it. 

I  could  not  give  you  an  idea  of  the  enchanting  beauty  of 
lliis  '^"T'^v  (which  is  the  sole  road  by  which  goods  and  travellers 
Iwir  ailmillancc  into  the  kingdom). 

The  lofty  walls  of  rock  rise  on  either  side  carpeted  with 
ni.iss,  fringud  with  ferns,  and  interlaced  with  flowering  shmbs 
ami  creepers.  Somi'tinies  you  get  a  glimpse  downwards  into 
a  chasm  s.)  bi-aulifully  mantled  over  with  vegetation  as  to 
|](ivc  nolhiug  tiTrible  in  its  depth.  Now  we  were  inclosed  in 
a  hcnd  (if  the  p.itli  as  if  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and 
then,  iluubling  the  shoulder  of  a  crag,  the  viilley  lay  at  our 
f.ct  with  the  lofly  screen  of  cliff  behind  us. 
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In  some  recesses,  ihonp:h  past  noon,  the  dew  still  hung  to 
the  l)rjinclies,  on  which  the  sun  can  scklom  shine. 

At  liii<^th  we  readied  the  level  land,  and  found  a  good 
road  leading  to  Khatniandoo,  the  capital  of  Ncpaul  and  the 
residence  of  the  King  and  Court. 

The  town  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
about  half-a-milc  farther  on  stands  the  British  Residency,  a 
hirge  and  substantial  house,  the  property  of  Government. 
The  grounds  arc  about  half-a-milo  in  circuit  and  include  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  doctor  and  the  officer  commanding 
the  escort.  The  grounds  are  undulating,  and  planted  with  a 
great  variety  of  trees.  .  .  . 

Wiien  I  arrived  (January,  1844)  it  was  quite  refreshing  to 
see  the  wintry  aspect  of  all  without.  Except  the  evergreens, 
the  trees  were  bare.  The  fields  were  fallow,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing our  gravel  walks  had  a  delightful  crackling  frost  in  them. 
Gravel  walks  !  How  homelike  to  pace  them  again,  after  the 
raised  earthen  banks  that  intersect  the  gardens  in  .the  plains 
of  India ! 

And  how  pleasant  to  watch  the  budding  of  leafless  branches 
once  agjiin — more  like  a  home  spring  than  aught  I  have  seen 
in  my  wanderings  ! 

In  the  plains,  the  crops  follow  each  other  so  closely,  that 
the  ground  rarely  has  the  comfortable  look  of  reposing  itself 
that  winter  gives  at  home.  We  have  here  enough  of  firs, 
cypress,  and  cedar,  with  a  few  holly  and  evergreen-oak  to  keep 
us  cheerful  while  we  watched  spring  advance  over  the  other 
trees, — the  wild  cherry  with  its  polished  bark  and  slender 
twigs  bursting  out  into  wreaths  of  snowy  blossoms, — apple, 
pear,  plum,  quince, — all  equally  beautiful.  .  .  . 

The  crowds  of  wild  duck  that  had  come  here  for  the 
winter  have  now  (March)  taken  their  flight  towards  the  snow, 
and  have  been  succeeded  by  flights  of  swallows  and  by  the 
d(!jir  cuckoo. 

In  the  garden  the  hedges  of  wild  rose  are  covered  with 
l»lossoms,  and  the  silver- rod  more  luxuriant  than  I  ever  saw 
it.  The  camelirt-japonica,  a  tree  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
clHcn-d  us  all  through  the  winter  with  a  fresh  bloom  everv 
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luriiiug  of  its  rirli  ci'iinHiin  tuneil  blusBotus,  whicli  fall  off 
very  evt'niDg.  AiiJ  k'i  iiii'  not  forget  tlie  special  deligbt  of 
fjrot'ii  turfy  lawn  such  as  I  linvc  never  seen  in  India.  .  .  . 

In  3ome  of  tUe  hills  round  this  valley  I  trace  a  resem- 
Iftin-L-  to  Einihlioiien,  and  t\io  mountain  to  thfl  N.W.  of  our 
ousu  I  could  fancy  to  be  Inch  Island  if  t!:ore  were  but  a  lake 
1  the  foreground. 
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